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THE NEW FORMAT 


In my Presidential Address delivered to the Anniversary Meeting in November 
1981 , and again in my letter sent to all Members in January 1982, it was 
announced that Council was actively considering the production methods used 
to produce our annual Journal. This present volume is the result of our 
deliberations. 

The production format of the British Numismatic Journal has been altered 
from time to time over the years since its inception. The last major change 
in style was made with and from volume 31, nearly twenty years ago. The 
format set then has served us well, and is cost effective for quality printing. 
In recent years, however, the ravages of inflation have meant that product- 
ion and distribution costs have increased much faster than the Society's 
income, and despite a number of economies in our methods, the inevitable 
result has been a significant reduction in the number of pages we could 
afford to print each year. 

Late in 1981 our Editor, Dr.Challis, reported that he had in hand contri- 
butions of high quality which would require considerably more pages than 
the number we had budgetted for. He suggested that instead of holding some 
over until volume 52, Council should actively re-examine ways in which we 
could print more words for the same (or less) money, particularly in the 
light of very recent advances in technology to which he drew our attention. 
Council did examine all aspects of production. Comparatively minor savings 
could have been made on paper quality and on binding, but it was decided 
that these should be maintained for their overall benefit to Members. Suf- 
ficient savings could be obtained if the setting of the text was effected on 
a sophisticated electronic typewriter. 

This has been done. The results are perhaps not so pleasing to the 
eye as those we have been accustomed to receive from the high quality 
printers used by us in the past, but it was widely felt that this was a 
comparatively small sacrifice to pay for the benefit of being able to print 
more articles. To obtain full benefit from the change it is necessary to 
print approximately the same number of words to the page as in the recent 
past. To maintain our traditional page size would have necessitated a type 
size smaller than is convenient to many members, and it was finally decided 
that ease of reading should have priority. Volume 51 therefore starts a 
new series of larger format. 

The Society is now directly supervising the typing of the text. In these 
circumstances it was decided that Dr.Challis, who retains full literary 
editorship, would remain as the Society's sole Editor, but the production 
details would be overseen by an Assistant, or Production, Editor. 


J.D. Brand 
President 



LATE ROMAN SILVER HOARDS IN BRITAIN 
AND THE PROBLEM OF CLIPPED SILIQUAE 


C.E.King 


The relative abundance of later-fourth-century Roman silver hoards in 
Britain together with the fact that a significant proportion of them contain 
clipped siiiquae have presented numismatists with problems many of which 
have not yet been satisfactorily solved. It is not at all clear, for example, 
why Britain should be so rich in silver hoards datable by their contents 
to approximately 380 to 410. Nor has anyone yet been able to establish 
conclusively when siiiquae were clipped , by whom, and for what purpose. 
It is also difficult to determine how long a time elapsed between the minting 
of the latest coin in many hoards and the date when the hoard was deposit- 
ed. Answers to these questions are crucial in assessing the role silver 
played in the monetary system in Britain in the later fourth and early fifth 
centuries . 

This paper seeks to assess the significance of later-fourth-century 
British silver hoards by examining their composition, their chronology, and 
by studying the metrology of clipped and undipped pieces to see how they 
relate to the contemporary denominational system. Finally, the geographical 
distribution of the hoards will be considered in relation to these factors.' 

HOARD COMPOSITION 

The composition of British hoards containing silver coins of the second half 
of the fourth century is different from that of the earlier empire which 
suggests that habits in hoarding precious metals may have changed. Some 
hoards of late silver coins have gold associated with them, many have 
larger and smaller silver denominations (e.g., miliarensia and siiiquae), 
and several have jewellery, silver plate, or pre-fourth century coins (Table 
1). Clipped coins may make up less than one per cent or as much as 99 
per cent of these hoards. Miliarensia tend to be more common in earlier 
hoards while bronze coins, ingots, silver plate, etc. tend to occur more 
frequently in later hoards.^ The fact that precious metal in the form of 
coin, ingots, plate, or jewellery was often hoarded together suggests that 
stiver coins were probably considered to be bullion in some sense, i.e, 
liable to fluctuations in value relative to the prices of other goods. 

The occurrence of significant quantities of copper coins together with 
silver (e.g., in the Icklingham H and Kiddington hoards) and pewter 
objects is also at variance with the normal hoarding pattern of the earlier 
empire in Britain. The fact that many of the copper coins in the Icklingham 
II hoard were cut down, roughly broken, or imitations is such an odd 
phenomenon as to suggest a late date.^ 

CHRONOLOGY 

The composition of later-fourth-century British hoards which have been 



adequately recorded can also be analysed in terms of their ruler and mint 
distributions." Tables 2 and 3 present the percentages by ruler and by mint 
of siliquae found in approximately thirty British hoards. Arranged in a 
rough chronological order based on the date of their latest coins, and it 
must be stressed that the arrangement is only approximate, they fall into 
three main groups: 1) early hoards, which begin and end with coins, of 
Constantius H and Julian; 2) hoards of the middle period, in which coins 
of Valens, Gratian and Valentinian 1 predominate, percentages for Valen- 

tinian 11 and Theodosius 1 gradually increase, and siliquae of Arcadius 
and Honorius begin to appear;^ and 3) late hoards, in which coins of 
Arcadius and Honorius are significant. The small size of some of the 
hoards Ce.g., Fincham with seven coins} results in some of the percentages 
giving a possibly misleading impression, while the standard grouping by 
rulers tends to obscure the absolute chronology since, for example, there 
are coins of Valentinian 11 minted before, during, and after the usurpa- 
tion of Magnus Maximus.® No early hoard has clipped coins and they are 
rare in the middle group (Otterbourne had one, Shapwick II 'some’). The 
majority occur in hoards with substantial percentages of coins of Arcadius 
and Honorius (Table 2). 

It is important to bear in mind that the date of the latest coins, 
particularly in late hoards, may not be a reliable guide to the date when 
the hoard was actually buried. The geographical distribution and large 

amount of silver bullion in hoards like Traprain Law and Coleraine, for 
example, suggest a late burial date in a non-Roman context (see below 
p. 16). 

The mint distribution reflects the alternation of activity at the western 
mints during the later fourth century. In the 350s Arles and Lyon were 
the dominant Gallic mints and Trier began minting silver again in the 
later 360s and became a major silver producer in the 370s (Table 3)- 
Coins from Arles in the Southsea and Willersey hoards (early) are thirty- 
eight per cent and forty-seven per cent respectively, while thirty-three 
to thirty-four per cent were minted at Lyons and only eleven to fifteen 

per cent were produced at Trier. East Harptree (early) shows a more 
even distribution between Arles and Lyons but the same low percentage for 
Trier. 

Trier remained the dominant western mint into the 380s and several 

hoards of the middle period contain between seventy and eighty per cent 
of Trier coins (Table 3).^ The reverses most frequently found with the Trier 
mintmark in these hoards are, unsurprisingly, VRBS ROMA (throne and cuirass 
types) and VIRTVS ROMANORVM (throne type). 

The mint of Milan was restricted to producing gold and rare silver 
issues until 387-8 after Magnus Maximus had moved from Gaul to Italy and 
used it to strike siliquae.* Milan became a major silver-producing mint in 
the 390s and early 400s, eclipsing the output of the other Italian mints. 
By 395 Trier and the other Gallic mints were producing little or no silver 
and the emission pattern from c.405 in the west is one of sporadic and 
rather small output. 

The presence of Milan coins in late hoards does not overshadow the Trier 
output except in rare instances (Icklingham 111, Tuddenham) but commonly 
exceeds twenty per cent.’ Hoards containing large numbers of coins of 
Honorius from Milan (e.g., Fleetwood) almost certainly were buried after 
395, but how long after is conjectural.'’ 

METROLOGY 

A study of the weights of clipped and undipped siliquae in museum collect- 
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ions and in those hoards where they have been recorded is useful in deter- 
mining in the first instance the standard, or standards, to which undipped 
pieces were minted, and secondly whether the clipped pieces conform to a 
recognizable norm. Both averages (Tables 4-6) and frequency distributions 
have been studied (Figs. 1-26). 

■It has long been known, and the present figures confirm the fact, that 
the average weight of undipped siliquae minted after 355 was approximately 
1.9g (Tables 4 and 5, Figs. 1 and 2).‘* This figure is supported by the 
average weight of siliquae from one continental hoard (Dobrogea, Romania) 
although another (San Genesio, N. Italy) has a higher weight standard with 
a peak occurring between 2.11 and 2.2g (Fig. 3).*^ The reasons for the 
difference are not clear. It is possible that the person who accumulated 
the San Genesio hoard chose only the heaviest and least worn coins he could 
find. In the case of the British hoards, it is not only possible but often 
likely that coins weighing less than 1.7g have been lightly and not very 
noticeably dipped, since at times this practice can be so subtle that it 
is difficult to detect. The Dobrogea hoard, however, was said not to have 
contained dipped coins, and if this is the case, then it is probably fair 
to assume that mints were permitted a fairly wide weight range in producing 
siliquae to a standard. u 

Examination of the weight averages of undipped coins from British 
hoards and their distribution strongly suggests that the picture has been 
distorted by the failure of earlier researchers to recognise lightly clipped 
coins (Table 5, Figs. 4-17). 

It is difficult, therefore, to establish the theoretical weight standard 
for siliquae. Most works state that they were intended to be minted at 1/144 
of the Roman pound which means their average weight should be about 
2.26g.‘‘* Even allowing for wear, a weight difference of sixteen per cent be- 
tween the theoretical and actual average seems excessive. The fraction of 
the Roman pound to which the standard closely approximates is 1/168 
(1.93g). This, while not so attractive a number in its simplicity as 1/144, 
none the less has the advantage of fitting the Roman numerical system in 
which the pound equalled 288 scripula or 1728 carats. 1/168 of the Roman 
pound, therefore, equals twenty-eight carats. 

During the reign of Magnus Maximus (383-8) there was a drop in the 
weight of the siliqua to about 1.6g (Table 4, Figs. 2, 7, 9, 11) ■ The drop 
seems to have come late in his reign, for the weight averages and frequency 
distributions indicate that the mint of Trier was unaffected (Figs. 2, 7, 11) 
but that the Italian mints produced lightweight pieces (Fig. 9). This sug- 
gests that the weight was lowered in 387-8 after Maximus had closed the 
Trier mint and moved into Northern Italy. 

Determining the weight standard in use between 388 and 395 is much 

more difficult, unfortunately. It would seem that at Trier it remained at 
1.9g between 388 and 392 which is also the standard in use at Lyons'MTable 
4). Milan does not seem to have struck any silver until the usurpation 
of Eugenius, except a rare issue of vota coins for Arcadius (after the issues 
of Magnus Maximus and Flavius Victor) The problem is further complicated 
by the small sample size, overlapping reigns, continuation of the same re- 
verse type for more than one reign, and insidious and not always percep- 
tible clipping. The weight standard at Trier under Eugenius seems to have 
dropped once again between 392 and 395, this time to about 1.3g. After 

the death of Theodosius the last group of VIRTVS ROHANORVi^ (cuirass) re- 
verses produced at Milan was also on this lighter weight standard and the 

undipped pieces in the British Museum average 1.28g.‘® 
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Trying to establish weight standards for silver coins minted in the west 
in the early fifth century is virtually impossible, since the number of coins 
available for study from this period is so woefully small. The usurpation 
of Constantine III took place in Britain late in 406 and he moved into Gaul 
in the spring of 407 and survived until September 411 •*’ The weights of his 
siliquae on the whole seem to have been low judging by the specimens in 
the British Museum and Paris which average l.53g- Often they are clipped.^" 
They were produced at Trier, Lyons, and Arles but did not find their way 
into British silver hoards (only Coleraine in Northern Ireland has one). 
The mint of Milan seems to have been closed about 423 and was superseded 
by Ravenna which had opened by 403 and produced silver coins on a stan- 
dard which may have been about Ig. 

Examination of the weight averages of undipped coins in British hoards 
shows a drop by the time Magnus Maximus was minting for Flavius Victor 
and the weights of siliquae of Arcadius and Honorius seem surprisingly low 
(Table 5). This phenomenon may be related in part to the date of the latest 
coins. For example, the Thetford hoard which ended with coins of Magnus 
Maximus from Trier shows no decline in standard while in the Kempston 
hoard which ended slightly later (there are no coins of Arcadius and Honor- 
ius) coins of Magnus Maximus had an average weight of 1.68g. 

Finally, it is worth noting that issues of silver fractions were produced 
in the later fourth century although they were rare. Pearce has listed all 
the specimens known to him and they can be summarized as follows 


RIC 


DATE 

RULER 


TYPE 

MINT 

NO. 

WEIGHT 

IN G. 

367 

Grab. 


VICTORIA AV-GVSTORVM 

TR 

28 

0.98 


378-83 

Grab., Val.II, 

Th.I 

VICTOR-IA AVGGG 

RP 

36a-c 

1.14, 

0.87 

11 

Grab., Val.II, 

Th.I 

*PERPETVITAS 

TRPS 

56 a- c 

1.78, 

1.6, 1.: 

388-93 

Th. I, Arc. 


VICTORI-A AVGGG 

AQPS 

57a-b 

1.08, 

0.99 

393-4 

Th. I, Eug. 


VICTOR-IA AVGGG 

MD 

33a-b 



394-5 

Th. I. Arc. 


VICTOR-IA AVGGG 

MD 

38a-b 



394-5 

Arc . , Hon . 


VICTORI-A AVGGG 

MD 

39a-b 



1) 

Th. 


SPES ROMANORVM 

RP 

66 

1.25, 

1, 0.75 

7 

Roma 


X 

TR 

109 

1.09, 

0.82 

1.05, 0 

7 

Roma 


XV 

TR 

110 

0.79 



* Perpetuitas is published as a siliqua - and in view of its heavier weight it 
may well be one. 

The average of the twelve weights listed is 1.03g and although these 
pieces are commonly referred to as halves, their weight is rather more than 
half that of the siliquae minted on the 1 .9g standard. One would like to 
know whether their alloy content is the same as the siliqua. The rarity 
of these coins has led to their being linked to imperial donatives on the 
occasion of imperial anniversaries. Their significance in the context of 
this study lies in the fact that their weight of c. Ig apparently was to be- 
come the standard for some official fifth-century silver and some of the un- 
official coinage which will be discussed below. The date of the Roma pieces 
is problematic but, in view of the chronological composition of English silver 
hoards, they were probably minted late in the fourth century or in the first 
few years of the fifth century. 

CLIPPED COINS 

The clipped coins so often found in British hoards have occasioned con- 
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siderable discussion. It has been thought that clipping was random and 

careless, that it reflected an attempt to bring silver back into an acceptable 

ratio with gold, or that it was practised by private individuals either fraud- 
ulently or for reasons which today are unclear.^’ In fact clipping almost 
certainly was deliberate, probably semi-official, and the phenomenon may 

well have been related to the drop in the weight standard of silver which 
took place in the late fourth century. Clipped coins do not begin to occur 
in British hoards until the late 380s: the earliest hoards to contain them 
(Otterbourne, Shapwick II) have substantial percentages of coins of Magnus 
Maximus, but only a few pieces of Arcadius and Honorius (Table 2). The 

vast majority of clipped coins are found in hoards with substantial percen- 
tages of coins of Arcadius and Honorius which suggests that the date of 

their clipping was in the 390s or later. 

The clipped coins in the various hoards seem to have been cut down 
to a standard but not always to the same standard (Table 6, Figs, 18-26). 
For example , the Sproxton coins (with the exception of a single specimen 
of Honorius) and those from Terllng approximate to the reduced standard 
of Maximus (1.4-1.6g). The Colerne coins (for which we possess only weight 
averages) and Whorlton pieces seem to be clipped to a standard of about 
Ig, while Fleetwood and South Ferriby appear to have silver coins on stan- 
dards of roughly Ig and 0.5g (Table 6, Figs. 18-23). 

If it is accepted on the basis of weight averages and frequency distri- 
butions that clipped coins were cut down to a specific weight standard, 
or standards, this practice supports the theory that the action was at least 
semi-official. The problem is to determine whether it was Roman or non- 
Roman in origin. 

Contemporary non-Roman coinages are worth examining in the context 
of the weight standards of clipped coins. Early Vandalic silver coins from 
Africa seem to have copied the Ravenua siliquae of Honorius rather than 
mint independent types (solidi were also imitated) and these siliquae are 
known to have been clipped.^" For example, a recently published hoard said 
to have been found in Tunisia in about 1975 had eight of these pieces and 
an imitation half siliqua, all of which were clipped.^ These coins have been 
attributed to the reign of Gaeseric who took power in 429 and the genuine 
siliquae which they copy can be dated from c.410 to 423. Although the 
weights of these coins were not recorded, comparable clipped specimens in 
the British Museum weighed 1.84, 1.71, 1-69, 1.64, 1.62, 1.53, and 1.23g 

respectively, which suggests quite a high standard. 

Another group of early-fifth-century silver imitations has been tenta- 

tively identified by John Kent as Visigothic in origin.^* They copy obverses 
of Honorius and have the reverses GLORIA ROIflANORVM and VICTORIA AVGG. 
Two of the three examples illustrated were not clipped and the third (a 
small coin in any case) only lightly so. The weights of these coins varies 
from c.lg for pieces of so-called normal style to 0.49g for those of inferior 
style and they are, therefore, lighter than the Vandalic pieces. 

Other fifth-century silver imitations found in France, Switzerland, and 

Germany were also of light weight. For example, the average was 0.59g 
in the Dortmund hoard and later imitations weigh as little as 0.7to0.3g.” 
It would thus appear that official Roman, Vandalic, Visigothic, and clipped 
siliquae may have had some sort of relationship to one another. In this 
context it is worth noting that clipped coins mostly occur in non-Roman con- 
texts, i.e. in provinces which no longer belonged to the empire or areas 

which never had. 

The date, or dates , when Roman siliquae in British hoards were clipped 



has yet to be established with certainty.^® The first clipped coins, as noted 
above, appear in hoards datable to the late 380s at the very earliest. 
Hoards containing large numbers of clipped coins and severely clipped coins 
tend to have a high proportion of siliquae of Arcadius and Honorius. This 
suggests that the siliquae in British hoards were not clipped until the 390s 
and that the practice continued into the fifth century. If the clipped Van- 
dalic imitations have been correctly dated, clipping may have continued 
into the 430s. 

How long coins circulated after having been minted and before being 

clipped is also unclear. The degree of wear of individual specimens varies 
from hoard to hoard but in some cases (e.g. Fleetwood) many siliquae show 
signs of heavy wear. It is probably reasonable to suppose that most of 
the British hoards were buried in the fifth century but how long after 410- 
420 remains conjectural. 

Unfortunately, it is also uncertain where the coins were clipped- The 
clipped coins in British hoards could have been clipped before they reached 
Britain or after they arrived. An analysis of the weights by hoard and 
mint, rather than by hoard and ruler as in Table 6, might help to show 
that coins of different origin were clipped to the same standard, as the 

overall results already imply. There are problems, however, in determining 
the mint at which clipped coins were struck if the mintmark has been re- 
moved as is so often the case. It is equally unclear where the Vandalic 
coins were clipped although, if they were minted in Africa and subsequently 
found there, it seems reasonable to assume that they were clipped 'in situ'. 
While it is not clear why or even which officials chose to clip siliquae, 
the practice must have represented a profit for the issuing authority. If 

silver were circulating merely as bullion, then its value could be easily 
assessed by weighing. 

One is left with the difficulties of explaining why the coins were not 
melted down and reminted rather than being clipped and why there is such 
a large concentration of late-fourth- and early-fifth-century silver hoards 
in Britain to the apparent exclusion of the rest of the empire. Both are 

compatible with the notion that clipping was a 'barbarian’ rather than a 
Roman custom but an argument such as this which rests upon the absence 
of any real comparative material from other provinces is obviously specula- 
tive. As stated above, very little silver seems to have been minted in the 
western empire in the first half of the fifth century and certainly very 
little has survived. This could reflect either a shortage or government re- 
luctance to coin it.^® The evidence certainly suggests a change in emphasis 
in the early fifth century when silver issues became much smaller and in- 
terest was concentrated on gold both for payments to officials and tax 
levies . 

The rise of the Visigothic and Vandalic kingdoms and their production 
of imitation siliquae (and halves?) of Honorius in the early fifth century, 
on standards to which clipped coins in several British hoards appear to 
approximate, may help to explain why coins were clipped. The weight dis- 
tribution of the latest coins of Arcadius and Honorius in the Fleetwood and 
South Ferriby hoards (Figs. 20 and 23), for example, had a peak of 0.7 
to Ig and 0.5 to 0.75g respectively which is compatible with the Visigothic 
Gallic standard cited by Kent. 

Thus , as suggested above, clipping could well have been a non-Roman 
(or post-Roman) phenomenon since the weight standards of cut-down pieces 
in British hoards compare favourably with those of Vandalic and Visigothic 
imitations and the laws restraining such practices within the Roman empire 
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would not have prevailed for those living outside it. Further, it is pos- 
sible to conceive of a 'barbarian' administration finding easier acceptance 
for clipped 'official' coins than their own imitations. 

If it is accepted that clipping could have occurred after 410, then the 
date of a fair number of British hoards should probably be moved forward 
from 390-410 to 420-440. It is difficult to explain why, if the hoards were 
much later than 405, they contained no siliquae from Ravenna but the us- 
urpation of Constantine III and his advance into Gaul followed by the Visi- 

gothic presence there may have precluded Ravenna coins from circulating 
towards Britain.^" Only a study of the distribution of the Ravenna pieces 
can offer a solution to this problem. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH SILVER HOARDS 

Robert Carson's study of the late Roman siliquae finds arranged the hoards 
into geographical groups and a distribution map of the hoards examined 
in detail in this study, together with many too briefly recorded to be useful 
other than in a geographical context, yields substantially the same results 
as his. Late Roman silver hoards in Britain cluster in the south-west par- 
ticularly in Somerset where there are two recognisable groups, one in the 
area near Taunton and the other in the vicinity of the Mendip Hills. The 

smaller clusters in the west include a group of four hoards in Gloucester- 

shire and Worcestershire and three in Oxfordshire and Berkshire. Otherwise 
there are clusters of hoards in Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Suffolk, The other 
hoards tend to be scattered generally along the coast with the exception 
of two in Leicestershire and two in Yorkshire. The Coleraine, Traprain 
Law, Fleetwood and Zennor hoards both from their geographical distribution 
and composition could be rather later than their last coins. As noted 
above, both Traprain Law and Coleraine in particular look like barbarian 
'booty' hoards of bullion. 

The south-west is precisely the area where there is no evidence of Saxon 
settlement in the earlier fifth century which suggests that the accumulation 
and burial of these hoards should be a Romano-British phenomenon. Saxon 
presence is attested in East Anglia in the earlier fifth century and it would 
be interesting to learn whether this affected the distribution and composition 
of the siliquae hoards and in particular of the clipped pieces. Unfortuna- 
tely, evidence regarding the weights of clipped siliquae from hoards found 
in these two areas is much too scanty to identify any distinction. 

If the clipped siliquae in south-west England are a Romano-British phe- 
nomenon the problem arises once again of where the coins were clipped, 
i.e. whether the coins were clipped before entering Britain. If this is what 
happened, difficulties arise in explaining how the coins reached Somerset 
since the distribution of the hoards does not, for example, show obvious 
links with the coasts or rivers. An alternative is to suppose that the coins 
were clipped in Britain but such a view does not explain why their weights 
seem to approximate to continental standards at a time when contact was 
presumably becoming more difficult. 

The distribution of belt buckles said to have belonged to soldiers of 
Germanic origin serving in the Roman army which have been found casually 
or in British graves does not exactly match t’nat of late Rortisn siver 
hoards, although they are found in East Anglia (including Ick. Ingham , 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire.” However, German belt buckles and iri'ish copies 
of them have also been recovered from Richborough, Leicester and uaerwnnr, 
for example, from which no silver hoards are known and it wcu;d tnerelore 
be incautious to place too much stress on the similarities ol d is*ribuLicr. . 
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In conclusion, the Incidence, distribution and composition of British 
hoards containing clipped siliquae suggest that - they were almost certainly 
not buried before the late fourth century and in some instances could pos- 
sibly be as late as the 440s, Clipped siliquae were cut down to identifiable 
weight standards and there seems to have been more than one standard em- 
ployed. It is conceivable that the coins were intended to match either of- 
ficial fifth-century issues or imitations put out by the Vandals or Visigoths, 
although fifth-century silver coins, official and imitation, are so few in 
number that it is extremely difficult to establish weight standards with cer- 
tainty. It is unclear whether the coins were clipped inside or outside 
Britain: indeed we are no nearer an explanation of the preponderance of 
late silver hoards in Britain than we have ever been. Distribution of the 
hoards shows no very clear links with the influx of Saxons or the pattern 
of settlement of what were probably German federate troops in the late fourth 
and early fifth centuries. None the less, the overwhelming impression one 
receives from studying the composition, chronology, and distribution of these 
hoards is that they are a post-Roman phenomenon. 


NOTES 

1. See R. A. G. Carson , 'Gold and Silver Coin Hoards and the End of Roman 
Britain,' British Museum Yearboek, i (1976), 67-82. This paper will 
concentrate on about thirty hoards which have been fully recorded. 

2. All hoards of early and middle date except Thetford and Kemps ton have 
miliarensia but of the late hoards only South Ferriby has. All hoards 
which contain both gold and silver are late except Gravesend. Jewel- 
lery is found in early, middle, and late hoards. 

3. J .W, E. Pearce , 'Roman coins from Icklingham, Silchester, and Cirences- 

ter,' NC^ ix (1929), 319-27; and 'Icklingham 11 Redivivus, ' NC^ xviii 
(1938), 59-61. Most of the bronzes in the Kiddington hoard are late 

with SALVS REIPVBLICAE and VICTORIA AVGGG reverses. 

4. See the appendix for an alphabetical listing of the hoards used in this 
study. 

5. The earliest of these seem to end with coins of Magnus Maximus and 
Flavius Victor (383-8). 

6. There is a problem in the joint rule and overlap of reigns in the later 
fourth century. Although an arrangement based on reverse type and 
mint-mark (i.e. by issue) would be preferable, not enough hoards have 
been recorded in sufficient detail to make this viable. 

7. Gravesend, Grovely Wood, Shapwick II and Otterbourne. Kempston is 

slightly earlier and Honiton is probably slightly later since it includes 
Milan coins. The North Mendip hoard is puzzling: 53-6 per cent of 

the coins are from Trier, c.30 per cent are from Lyons and c.4 per 
cent from Milan. 

8. O.Ulrich-Bansa, Moneta Mediolansis (Venice, 1949), pp. 8l-4; J.W.E. 
Pearce, The Roman Imperial Coinage, ix (1951), 72-3. 

9. Fincham with only seven coins cannot be considered representative, 

10. Ulrich-Bansa , op. cit . , p. 187 thinks that a late group of VIRTVS 
ROMANORVM (cuirass) reverses for Honorius can be dated to about 395 
to 405. 
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11. See, for exanple, G. Mickwttz, Die Systeme des romischen Silbergeldes 
im IV Jhdt. n. Cbr. (Helsingfors, 1932), pp. 13-19, 61-7. 

12. San Genesio: O.Ulrich-Bansa, 'Ripostiglio di monete d'argento del IV*^ 

secolo di Cr.’, Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Notizie degli 
Scavi di Antichita, viii (1954), 166-184; Dobrogea: L.Ruzicka, 'Siliquen- 
fund in der Dobrogea, Blatter fur Munzfreunde , \viii (1920-3), 345-7, 

372-4, 382-4. 

13 . Mickwitz, op. cit., p. 62, 

14 . Ibid., pp. 13-19 for the actual weight and a discussion. Pearce, op. 
cit., p.xviii uncritically adopts a standard of 1/144 while noting the 
coins weighted 1.9g. Ulrich-Bansa, op. cit., p. 184 thinks the coins 
were deliberately valued higher than their corresponding worth in 
bullion. 

15 . Mickwitz, op. cit., p. 62. Sir Arthur Evans, 'Notes on the Coinage 
and Silver Currency in Roman Britain from Valentinian I to Constantine 
III', NC" XV (1915), 463-8. 

16 . VOT V coins of Arcadius from Milan in the Oxford collection weigh 2.07, 
1.97, and 1.88g. If these were produced for his quinquennalia they 
appeared about 387-8. Issues from Lyons between 388 and 392 are of 
full weight as are coins of Theodosius at the Western mints. The 
weights of ten Eugenius coins in Oxford and the British Museum average 
1.79g which does not seem to fit a weight standard of 1.6g. 

17 . The two British Museum specimens weigh 1-48 and 1.65g. 

18 . The VIRTVS ROMANORVM type continued after 395 although for how long 
is uncertain. See note 10, 

19 . j . Lafaurie, ' La chronologic des monnaies de Constantin III et de Con- 

stant 11', Bevue Nuwisrnatique, xv (1953), 37-65. M.R.Alfdldi, ' Le tre- 
sor de Wiesbaden-Kastel. (IV®-V^ siecles), Cercle d’Etudef; Numis/natiqueE 
Bulletin, v (1968), 95-102 records 12 siliquae of Constantine II and 

no Ravenna coins, 

20. Lafaurie, op. cit. , p. 44 illustrates six Paris specimens. 

21. Ulrich-Bansa, op, cit., p. 171. Lafaurie, op. cit,, pp. 50 and 65, 

note 20 thinks Ravenna was not in full operation until 405- 

22. J . W . E. Pearce, 'A Half-sillqua of the Treveran Mint,' /7C* iii (1943), 

97-9- See also Evans, op, cit., pp. 468-78. The Valentinian 11 

VICTORIA AVGGG piece (PI. XX, 8) is probably a fraction. 

23 . J . W . E. Pearce , 'A Second Find of Siliquae from Shapwick', /VC^ xviii 

(1938), 57-8 and 'A Find of Siliquae from Colerne, Wiltshire', NC^ ii 
(1942), 99-100. C.Oman, 'A Find of Siliquae from Colerne, V/iltshire, 

NC^ ii (1942), 102. 

24 . V/.V/roth, Catalogue of Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths, and Lombards 
in the British Museum (1911), p.xxii. W.Hahn, Moneta Imperii Byzantini. 
1, Vienna (1973), pp. 92-3. 

25 . Coin Hoards, ii (1976) p. 77 no. 322. See also C.Morrisson, 'Les ori- 
gines du monnayage Vandale', Aotes du gome Longres Internationa! oe 
Nurnis^inatique, 1973 (Paris, 1976), pp. 461-72. 

26. J.P.C.Kent, 'Un monnayage irregulier du debut du siecle de noire 
ere', Cercle d ’Etudes N urnismatiques Bulletin, xi 1 1974), 23-9, P-Le Gen- 
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tilhomme, 'Le monnayage et la circulation monetaire dans les royaumes 
barbares en Occident (V^-Vlll® siecle)’, Revue Numismatique^ vii (1943), 
34-112, P.H.Mitard 'Monnaies de V^/VI^ et VII® siecles decouvertes h. 
Genainville (Val-d’Oise) ' , Revue A^umis/TiatigLie xx (1978), 117-130. 

27- K.Regling, Der Dortmunder Fund rowischen Goldmunzen (Dortmund, 1908), 
p. 39- The weights of the Wiesbaden-Kastell siliquae (note 19) are 
not listed. H.A.Cahn, 'Kleinhiinigen ' , Scbweizeriscbe Nawismatische 
Rundschau, xxvi (1934-8), 425-34- 

For discussions of still later imitations see E.Nau, 'Der Rubenacher 
Argenteus, die Miinzanhanger aus dem Frauengrab Heilbronn-Bockingen 
und die Silbermunzen des Dortmunder Schatzes', Schweizer Munzbl'itter, 
xvi (1966), 23-33, J-Lafaurie 'Monnaies en argent trouvee a Fleury-sur- 
Orne, essai sur le monnayage d'Argent Franc des V® et VI® siecle', 
Annales de Normandie, xiv (1964) 173-96 and J.P.C.Kent in 'The End 
of Roman Britain: the Literary and Numismatic Evidence Reviewed', Tbe 
End of Roman Britain, ed. P.J. Casey (BAR British Series, 71- 1979), 
pp. 15-27. 

28. The fourth-century laws on counterfeiting dealing with clipped coins 
in the Theodosian Code are of no real use in suggesting a date when 

coins were clipped. 

29- It is worth noting that silver coins were in short supply during the 
earlier part of the fourth century and it might be more useful to ask 
how and why such large issues of silver were produced in the west 
between c.340 and 395- See ].P.Callu, 'Frappes et tresors d' argent 
de 324 a 392', Imperial Revenue, Expenditure, and Monetary Poifcy in 
tbe Fourth Century A.D.. ed. C.E.King (BAR International Series, 76, 
1980), pp. 175-212. 

30. Evans, op. cit., p. 469 no. 5 and pi. xx, no. 14 cites one coin from 

Ravenna, possibly from the North Mendip hoard. 

31. See note 1 and S. Archer, 'Late Roman Gold and Silver Hoards in Bri- 
tain: A Gazetteer', The End of Roman Britain, ed. P.J. Casey (BAR Bri- 
tish Series, 71. 1979), pp. 29-65- 

32. Coleraine and Traprain Law have been considered in the context of hack 

silver hoards and two finds from Denmark have fourth century silver 
coins. O. Voss, 'The Hostentorp Silver Hoard and its Period ' , Acta 

Archaeologica , Copenhagen, xxv (1954), 212-3 and xxvi, (1955), 63- E. 
Munksgaard, 'Late Antique Scrap Silver Found in Denmark', ibid, xxvi 
(1955), 34-5. 

33. S.C.Hawkes and G.C. Dunning, 'Soldiers and Settlers in Britain', 

Medieval Archaeology , v (1961), 1-70. Belt buckles and clipped sili- 

quae were found in the Shakenoak excavations. A.C.C. Brodribb, A.R, 
Hands, D.R, Walker, Excavations at Shakenoak, 1 (Oxford, 1968), 96-101 
and III (Oxford, 1971), 74-7. 



TABLE 1- Composition of Late Roman Silver Hoards in Britain 




No. 


No. 

o 

o 

No. of 

o 

o 





of 

% 

of 

AR 

AI 

Barb. 

No. of 



Hoard 

Si I. 

Clipped 

Mil. 

Fractions 

Coins 

Copies 

AE Coins 

FarZi'er Coins and Misc. 


EARLY 









1 

Southsea 

811 

- 

77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 2nd cent. dens. 

2 

Willersey 

55 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

silver ring 

3 

E. Harptree 

1481 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AR ingots, ring, 6 2nd cent 
dens., 32 4th cent. AR 


MIDDLE 









4 

Thetford 

47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

?1 

- 

- 

5 

Kempston 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

Gravesend 

432 

- 

12 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

,v 7 

Otterbourne 

535 

0.02 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Grovely Wood 

296 

■ 

3 

“ 

“ 

“ 

2; a second 
pot with c. 
1000 

6 silver rings 

,v 9 

Shapwick II 

125 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*10 

N, Mendip 

2003 

7 

31 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 1 1 

Holway 

285 

7 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 



LATE 









*12 

IckUngham I 

318 

Many 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*13 

Sproxton 

95 

9 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*14 

Colerne 

119 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

Mi Idenhall 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*16 

S. Ferriby 

224 

C.50 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

silver ring 

*17 

Honiton 

16 

7 

_ 


— 
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Hoard 

No. 

of 

Sil. 

% 

Clipped 

No. 

of 

Mil. 

No. of 
AR 

Fractions 

*18 Terling 

296 

15 

- 

- 

*19 Icklingham 11 

70 

90 

- 

- 

*20 Shapwick 1 

120 

9.3 

- 

- 

*21 Edington 

62 

53 

- 

- 

22 Dorchester 

53 

- 

- 

- 

*23 Fleetwood 

388 

99 

- 

- 

*24 Ram's Hill 

8 

100 

- 

- 

25 Allington 

53 

- 

- 

- 

*26 Coleraine 

1506 

C.50 

- 

1 

*27 Kiddington 

16 

60 


- 

*28 Manton Down 

26 

7 

- 

- 

*29 Tuddenham 

114 

7 

- 

- 

30 Icklingham 111 

230 

7 

- 

- 

*31 Sturmer 

29 

7 

- 

1 

*32 Fincham 

7 

85 

- 

- 

33 Carleton St. 
Peter 

10 

- 

- 

4 

34 Burtle 

7 

- 

- 

- 

35 Cleeve Prior 

c . 3000 

- 

- 

100 

36 Holyoke 

250 

- 

- 

- 

37 Shanklin 

6 

- 

- 

- 

38 Traprain Law 

4 

- 

- 

- 


*39 Whorlton 


150 


7 





Vo. of 
Al 

No. of 
Barb. 

No. of 


Coins 

Copies 

AE coins 

Earlier Coins and Misc. 

26 

2 

3 

2 gold rings 

- 

- 

994 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•? 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 silver spoons, AR frags 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

341 oz. of silver 

- 

1 

86 

- 

- 

- 

C.15 

pewter dish found nearby 

- 

- 

- 

gold ring 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 2nd cent. den. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


_ 

600 



Large coll, of AR plate, 
rings, ingots, frags, etc. 
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No. 

of 

% 

;Vo. 

of 

No, of 
AR 

Hoard 

Sil. 

Clipped 

Mil. 

Fractions 

40 Zennor 

7 

- 

- 

- 

41 Alcester 

c . 800 

- 

- 

- 

42 Caston 

7 

- 

- 

- 

43 Camerton 

26 

- 

- 

- 

44 Chaddleworth 

c.lOO 

- 

- 

- 

45 Letcombe Regis 

7 

- 

- 

- 

46 Milverton 

?AR 44 

- 

- 

- 

47 N. Curry 

150 

1 

1 

- 

48 Richmond 

C.600 

- 

- 

- 

49 Guisborough 

80 

- 

- 

1 

50 Stratford-on-Avon ? 

- 

- 

- 

51 Uphill 

129AR 

— 


_ 

52 Wookey Hole 

and AE 

7 

. 



53 Amesbury 

7 

- 

- 

- 

54 Barton-upon- 

187 



_ 

Humber 

55 Between Bath 

250 

_ 



and Bristol 

56 Cosgrove 

7 

- 

7 

- 

57 Reading 

C.50 

- 

- 


58 Reading 

C.119 

- 

- 

- 

59 Samson 

5 

- 

- 

- 

60 T redi ngton 

5 

- 

- 

- 

* Hoard contains 

clipped 

coins 





No. of No. of 
AI Barb. No. of 

Coins Copies AE coins Earlier Coins and Misc. 
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brass vessels 
? den. of Faustina 




Earlier a den. hoard 
was found 
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Table 2. Percentage Distribution of Siliquae in Hoards 

Vai.I 


Hoard 

Cs.II 

Julian 

Valens 

Grab. 

M.Max 

FI. Viet. 

Val.II 

Theod.I 

Bug. 

Hon. 

EARLY 

South sea 

43.7 

51.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Willersey 

37.0 

63.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

E. Harptree 

22.7 

47.8 

28.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MIDDLE 

Thetford 

14.8 

44.6 

27.6 

8.5 

4.2 

- 

- 

Kempston 

3.8 

20.7 

49. 1 

11.3 

13.2 

- 

- 

Gravesend 

3.7 

6.0 

73.4 

8.1 

6.9 

- 

- 

*Otterbourne 

1.5 

5.4 

53.3 

23.9 

14.6 

- 

1.2 

*Shapwick II 

1.7 

5.6 

58. 1 

21.8 

11.3 

- 

0.8 

Groveley Wood 

1.0 

7.1 

41.4 

22.6 

23.5 

2.3 

3.6 

*N. Mendip 

9.2 

22.6 

29. 1 

12.4 

21.4 

1.1 

2.3 

*HoIway 

5.8 

14.7 

32.9 

10.5 

18.2 

3.3 

11.9 

LATE 

*Ickllngham I 

- 

5.9 

36.7 

15.3 

21.7 

4.1 

16.0 

*Sproxton 

10.5 

15.8 

35.8 

7.3 

13.7 

1.0 

18.6 

*CoIerne 

1.7 

5.0 

35.3 

13.5 

12.6 

4.2 

19.3 

Mildenhall 

15.4 

15.4 

15.4 

15.4 

- 

- 

23.1 

*S. Ferriby 

6.2 

12.9 

27.2 

7.6 

10.3 

1.8 

21.0 

*Honiton 

- 

6.2 

24.9 

25.0 

6.2 

„ 

25.0 

*Terling 

3.4 

7.8 

28.7 

13.2 

16.2 

5.4 

25.0 

*lcklingham II 

- 

5.7 

25.7 

11.4 

14.3 

2.9 

25.2 

*Shapwick I 

2.5 

3.3 

25.7 

13.3 

11.7 

4.2 

30.8 

*Edington 

3.2 

4.8 

17.8 

9.6 

22.6 

9.7 

32.2 

Dorchester 

13.2 

32.0 

1.9 

16.9 

- 

- 

35.9 

* Fleetwood 

3.3 

6.7 

23.4 

6.7 

10.0 

3.6 

36.3 

^Rarn's Hill 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

- 

12.5 

- 

37.5 

‘"Allington 

- 

13.2 

20.9 

3.8 

3.8 

- 

39.6 

*Coleraine 

3.0 

10.2 

25.9 

8.2 

7.9 

5.0 

38.7 

‘"Kiddington 

- 

6.2 

25.0 

6.2 

12. 5 

- 

43.7 

*Manton Down 

- 

3.8 

19.2 

26.8 

- 

- 

46.1 

^'^Tuddenham 

1.7 

4.4 

20.1 

12.3 

6. 1 


49,1 

Icklingham III 

0.4 

3.9 

14.3 

8.2 

13.9 

8.3 

53.9 

*Stunner 

- 

6.8 

6.8 

17.2 

- 

- 

55.1 

‘■^Fincham 

1C. 7 

16.7 


- 

- 

- 

66.7 

* Hoard known to 

have 

clipped 

coins 






Barb, 
or ? 


9.8 


13.8 
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TABLE 3* Percentage Distribution of Siliquae in Hoards, by Mint 


Hoard 

Trier 

Lyons ; 

Arles 

Milan 

Rome 

Aquil . E . 

Mints 

llleg ./ 

Copies 

EARLY 

Southsea 

14.7 

33.1 

38.6 

- 

1.4 

0.4 

9. 1 

2.6 

Willersey 

11.3 

33.9 

47.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

E. Harptree 

13.8 

38.4 

37.0 

- 

6.6 

0.07 

3.3 

0.9 

MIDDLE 

Thetford 

40.4 

31.9 

23.4 

- 

4,2 

- 

- 

- 

Kempston 

47.1 

7.5 

15.1 

- 

17.0 

9.4 

1.9 

1.9 

Gravesend 

76.6 

3.2 

5.5 

0.2 

7.4 

4.6 

2.0 

0.2 

*Otterbourne 

80.3 

3.7 

3.2 

1.7 

4.7 

5.6 

0.8 

- 

*Shapwick 11 

80.8 

4.8 

4.0 

- 

5.6 

4.8 

- 

- 

Grovely Wood 

70.9 

9.7 

3.4 

3.4 

5. 1 

5.1 

2.2 

- 

*N . Mendip 

53.6 

12.5 

19.1 

3.7 

2.6 

3.8 

3.5 

1.3 

Holway 



Mint 

distribution 

not given 



LATE 

*lcklingham I 

66.0 

7.5 

3.1 

11.3 

3.4 

4.4 

0.6 

3.4 

*Sproxton 

48.4 

8.4 

17.8 

11,6 

5.3 

3.1 

5.1 

- 

*Colerne 

52.5 

5.9 

0.8 

26.2 

5.9 

3.4 

0.8 

4.2 

Mildenhall 

46.1 

15.4 

7.7 

15.4 

- 

- 

7.7 

7.7 

*S. Ferriby 

38.4 

9.4 

11.6 

27.6 

2.7 

2.2 

0.8 

7.1 

*Honlton 

56.2 

6.2 

6.2 

- 

- 

6.2 

- 

- 

*Terling 

59.8 

8.4 

7,1 

18.6 

3.0 

1.7 

1.3 

- 

*lcklingham II 
*Shapwick I 

45.8 

7 . 5 

Mint 

5.0 

: distribution 

29.2 4.2 

not given 

6.7 

1.6 

. 

*Edington 

51.6 

6.4 

3.2 

22.6 

1.6 

- 

- 

- 

Dorchester 

54.7 

5.7 

- 

15.0 

7.5 

- 

7.5 

13.2 

* Fleetwood 

47.9 

5.4 

5.9 

30.9 

2.0 

0.5 

0.4 

6.7 

*Ram's Hill 

62.5 

- 

- 

12.5 

- 

- 

- 

25.0 

*Allington 

37.7 

15.1 

24.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*Coleraine 

26.1 

2.6 

7.0 

14.4 

1.4 

0.4 

0.3 

43.7 

*Kiddington 

43.7 

6.2 

- 

25.0 

- 

6,2 

- 

18.7 

*Manton Down 

23.0 

3.8 

- 

11.5 

15.3 

- 

- 

46.1 

*Tuddenham 

32.4 

6.1 

1.7 

47.3 

2.6 

0.8 

6.9 

1.7 

Icklingham III 

34.3 

6.1 

3.0 

52.6 

2.1 

0.8 

0.8 

- 

*Sturmer 

^Fincham 



Mint 

distribution 

66.6 

not given 


33.3 


* Hoard known to have clipped coins 



TABLE 4- Average Weight (g) of Undipped Siliquae in the Ashmolean and British Museums 



Trier 

Lyons 

Arles 

Milan 

Aquileia Rome 

Date 

Ash. 

BM 

Ash. 

BH 

Ash. 

BM 

Ash. 

BM 

Ash^ BM Ash* 

BM 

361-363 

1.86(4) 

2.07(7) 

1.96(67) 

1.98(27) 

2.31(59) 

2.02(29) 

- 

- 

_ _ 

- 

364-374 

1.99(32) 

2.06(131) 

1.89(18) 

1.85(14) 

1.87(5) , 


_ 

_ 


1.90(27) 






} 

1.88(8) 


) 

1.99(9) } 2.04(2)1 2.00(12) 


375-378 

1.93(27) 

1.87(160) 

2.03(1) 

2. 12(1) 



- 



2.03(22) 

378-383 

1.90(27) 

2.00(114) 

1.78(6) 

2.21(2) 

- 

- 


- 

1.96(11) - 1.96(12) 

- 

383-388 

1.92(25) 

1.89(156) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.55(11) 

1.62(8) 

1.73(3) 1.56(2) 

- 

388-392 

1.85(10) 

1.99(13) 

1.95(10) 

2. 12(4) 

- 

- 

1.56(14) 

1.66(6) 

_ _ 

1.37(2) 

392-395 

1.59(11) 

1.63(5) 

2.00(3) 

2.23(1) 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— — _ 

_ 


( ) no. of coins 
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TABLE 5. 

Average Weight (g) of Undipped Siliquae 

in British Hoards 



Ruler 

S. Ferriby 

Sproxton Terling 

Shapwick II 

Otterbourne 

Kemps ton 

N . Mendip 

Kidding ton 

Thetford 

Hon i ton 

Cs. II 

1.94(9) 

1.97(10) 

1.90(10) 

1.97(4) 

2.11(8) 

1.98(2) 

1.99(20) 

- 

1.96(7) 

- 

Julian 

1.89(20) 

1.88(15) 

1.91(10) 

2.05(7) 

2.07(29) 

2.04(11) 

1.94(100) 

2,03(1) 

2.09(21) 

2.22(1) 

Jovian 

- 

- 

1.67(1) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Val. I 

1.93(6) 

1.96(6) 

1.88(5) 

1.99(2) 

1.98(17) 

1.68(2) 

1.92(20) 

- 

2. 13(1) 

- 

Valens 

1.96(14) 

1.97(13) 

1.96(41) 

2.06(33) 

2.01(140) 

1.99(16) 

1.95(100) 

1.98(2) 

2.00(9) 

1.76(3) 

Gratian 

1.98(10) 

2.05(12) 

1.85(35) 

1.86(36) 

2.00(124) 

1.82(8) 

1.99(20) 

2.10(1) 

2.13(3) 

1.63(1) 

Mag. Max. 

1.62(5) 

1.97(5) 

1.85(31) 

1.91(26) 

1.93(123) 

1.68(6) 

1.90(50) 

- 

1.87(4) 

1.79(2) 

FI. Victor 

1.71(1) ■ 

1.83(1) 

1.47(5) 

2.09(1) 

1.68(4) 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1.68(4) 

Val. II 

1.54(3) 

1.80(9) 

1.93(21) 

2. 13(10) 

2.05(46) 

2.04(3) 

1.92(20) 

2*08(1) 

- 

- 

Theod. I 

1.83(3) 

2.04(3) 

1.78(24) 

2.03(4) 

1.97(32) 

1.96(4) 

1.88(20) 

- 

1,83(2) 

1.49(1) 

Eugenius 

- 

1.54(1) 

1.84(16) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Arcadius 

1.46(3) 

1.71(4) 

1.30(41) 

1.84(1) 

1.31(4) 

- 

1.90(5) 


- 

1*44(4) 

Honorius 

- 

1.31(7) 

1.31(30) 

- 

1.12(3) 

- 

1.30(5) 

- 

- 

- 

Anc . Copy 

C ) no, of 

coins 





1.89(1) 
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TABLE 6. Average Weight (g) of Clipped Siliquae in British Hoards 


Ruler 

S. Ferriby 

Sproxton 

Ter ling 

Fleetwood 

Otter bourne 

Whorlton 

Col erne 

Kiddington 

Rani's Hill 

Constant! us II 

1.02(5) 

- 

- 

1.15(13) 

- 

0.94(1) 

- 

- 

1.22(1) 

Julian 

0.97(11) 

- 

1.29(1) 

1.11(21) 

- 

1. 18(4) 

- 

- 

1.40(1) 

Jovian 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Valentinian I 

_ 

1.52(1) 

_ 

1.10(5) 

_ 

_ 

} 1.26(10) 

_ 

_ 

Valens 

1.11(17) 

- 

- 

1.15(35) 

- 

0.92(2) 

- 

- 

Gratian 

1.01(21) 

1.66(2) 

1.55(4) 

1.13(27) 

- 

1.07(2) 

1.19(10) 

- 

1.05(1) 

Magnus Maximus 

0.89(10) 

1.48(1) 

1.39(3) 

1.06(18) 

1.40(1) 

1.07(4) 

1.17(10) 

1.19(1) 

- 

Flavius Victor 

0.67(2) 

- 

- 

0.91(7) 

- 

- 

- 

0.89(1) 

- 

Valentinian II 

1.03(5) 

- 

1.79(2) 

1.10(20) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Theodosius I 

0.85(11) 

1.56(1) 

1.61(2) 

1.08(13) 

- 

1.01(3) 

- 

1.20(1) 

0.82(1) 

Eugenius 

0.76(4) 

- 

0.83(1) 

1.06(13) 

- 

1.06(3) 

- 

- 

- 

Arcadius 

0.90(16) 

1.51(2) 

1.33(2) 

0.94(40) 

- 

1.03(6) 

0.95(10) 

0.66(2) 

0.87(1) 

Honorius 

0.91(15} 

1.08(1) 

- 

1.00(24) 

- 

0.98(6) 

0.97(9) 

0.86(3) 

0.63(1) 

Arc . /Hon . 

0.75(20) 

- 

- 

0.77(25) 

- 

0.80(7 ) 

- 

- 

- 

Valens/Grat. 

- 

- 

- 

0,97(18) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.95(1) 

Theod.. /Mag, 

Max. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.89(22) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ancient Copies 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.68(1) 

0.61(1) 


( ) no* of coins 
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APPENDIX 

Alphabetical Bibliography of Hoards from Britain Containing Siliquae 
The numbers in the left-hand column refer to Table 1 and the map 


41 Alcester, Worcs. (Warwicks.) 

25 Allington, Wilts. (Hants.) 

53 Amesbury, Wilts. 

54 Barton-upon-Humber , Lines. 
(Humberside) 

55 Between Bath and Bristol 
Glos./Som. (Avon) 

6l Burtle, Som. 

43 Camerton, Som. (Avon) 

33 Carleton St. Peter, Norfolk 

42 Caston, Norfolk 

44 Chaddleworth, Berks. 

Chelmsford - see Terling 

35 Cleeve Prior, Worcs. (H and W) 

26 Coleraine. Londonderry 
14 Colerne, Wilts. 

56 Cosgrove, North ants . 

22 Dorchester, Dorset 

3 East Harptree, Som. (Avon) 

21 Edington, Som. 

32 Fincham, Norfolk 

23 Eleetwood, Lancs. 

6 Gravesend, Kent 

8 Grovely Wood, Wilts, 

49 Guisborough, Cleveland, Yorks. 

1 1 Holway , T aunton , Som , 

Holwell, see Holway 

36 Holyoke, Stockerston, Leics. 

17 Honiton , Devon 

12 Icklingham 1, Suffolk 
19 Icklingham II, Suffolk 
30 Icklingham 111, Suffolk 

5 Kempston, Beds. 


S. Clarke, Geog. Descript. of the 
World (1871), 61. 

UC (1869), 372 

Proc. Soc. Ant. iv (1856-9), 27. 

P.J. Casey, (ed.). The End of Roman 
Britain (1979), p. 34. 

NC (1840), 144. 

Proc. Soc. Ant. (1942), 142. 

VCH, Som. i, 292. 

VCH. Norf. i, 314. 

Archaeologies, xx (1824), 579. 
drc/i. J. vii (1850), 87. 

Archaeologies, Ixxiii (1922-3), 90. 

NC (1855), 101-15- 
NC (1942), 97-104. 

VCN, Northants. i, 216. 

NC (1922), 134-9. 

NC (1888), 22-46. 

NC (1948), 82-5. 

NC (1935), 67-8; (1936), 255-7. 

NC (1948), 205-14; (1981), 40-64- 
NC (1965), 177-82. 

A^C (1906), 329-47. 

F. Elgee, The Romans in Cleveland . 
p. 14. 

NC (1843), Proc. 9-14; VCN, Som. 
i, 356, 363. 

VCH, Leics. i, 213- 
NC (1925), 396-7. 

NC (1908), 215-21. 

NC (1929), 319-27; (1938), 59-61. 

NC (1936), 257-61. 

Brit. Mus. Occas. Papers, v (1979), 
103-5 
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27 Kiddington, Oxon, 

45 Letcombe Regis, Berks. (Oxon. ) 

28 Manton Down, Wilts. 

15 Mildenhall, Suffolk 

46 Milverton, Son. 

47 N. Curry, Taunton, Som. 

10 N. Mendip, Som. 

7 Otterbourne, Hants. 

24 Ram's Hill, Berks. 

57 Reading, Berks. 

58 Reading , Berks. 

48 Richmond, Yorks. 

59 Samson, Scilly Isles 

37 Shanklin , 1 .0. W . 

20 Shapwick 1, Som. 

9 Shapwick 11, Som. 

16 South Ferriby, Lines. 

1 Southsea, Hants. 

13 Sproxton, Leics. 

50 Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwicks. 

31 Sturmer, Essex 

18 Terling, Essex 

4 Thetford, Norfolk 

38 Traprain Law, Berwteks. 

60 Treddington, Whores. (Glos.) 

29 Tuddenham, Suffolk 

51 Uphill, Weston, Sora. (Avon) 

39 Whorlton, Yorks 

2 Willersey, Glos. 

Wilton - See Guisborough 

52 Wookey Hole, Som. 

40 Zennor, Corn. 

Known Hoards not 


Unpub. hoard in Ashmoleon Museum 
VCH, Berks, i, 211. 

/VC (1884), 348-9. 

NC (1942), 105-6. 

1/C//, Som. i, 356. 

Gent. Mag. (1748), 405. 

/VC (1915), 433-519 

Brit. Mus. Occas. Papers, v (1979), 
106-9- 

AJ (20), 481-5. 

VCH, Berks, i, 212. 

Ibid. 

Clarkson, Richmond, p.l6. 

VCH. Corn, v, 40. 

NC (1843), Proc., 18-9- 

NC (1936), 245-50. 

/VC (1938), 53-8. 

NC (1935), 254-74. 

NC (1936), 292-302; ( 1959) 89-91 . 

NC (1934), 61-73. 

Gent. Mag. (1794), ii, 507. 

C. F.Fox. Arch. of the Cambridge 
Region, p. 226 

NC (1933). 145-70. 

Unpub. ms in Brit. Mus. 

A. D. Curie, The Treasure of Traprain 
Law, p. 5. 

VCH, Wares, i, 220. 

NC (1946). 169-73. 

VCH, Sam. i, 355- 

F. Elgee, The Romans in Cleveland, 

p. 8. 

NC (1971), 203-6. 

VCH, Som. i, 356. 

VCH, Corn, v, 42.- 

ncluded in this Study 

VCH, Surrey, iv. 360 Are there one 
" " " or two finds? 


Chobham, Surrey 
Cobham, Surrey 
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St. Pancras, London, Mddx. 

NC 

(1959), 15, note 1 

Exact proven- 
nance a ? 

Mr. Wood's hoard 

NC 

(1954), 209-11 

11 

Wiveliscombe, Som. 

NC 

not 

(1946), 163-5: 1 

a silver hoard. 

AR, 1139 AE - 

Wroxeter, Shrops. 

NC 

(1857), 79-83: 

1 AR (plated). 


131 

AE - not a silver 

hoard. 


Key to Plate 


All coins are from the Fleetwood hoard and have the following numbers and 
weights (in grams): 


Lightly clipped 

(1) 

no. 

99, 1 

.82 

(2) 

no. 

132, 

1.43 

(3) 

no . 

98, 1 

.48 


(4) 

no. 

168, 

1.70 

(5) 

no. 

1, 1 

.34 





Moderately clipped 

(6) 

no. 

269, 

1.61 

(7) 

no. 

61, 

1.29 

(8) 

no. 

133, 

1.42 


O) 

no. 

44, 1 

.29 

(10) 

no . 

146 

, 1.27 

(11) 

no. 

163, 

0.92 


(12) 

no. 

155, 

1.27 

(13) 

no . 

185 

, 1.00 

(14) 

no. 

131, 

1.04 


(15) 

no. 

190, 

1.25 

(16) 

no. 

182 

, 0.94 

(17) 

no. 

152, 

0.92 


(18) 

no. 

36, 

1.13 

(19) 

no. 

111 

, 1.11 

(20) 

no . 

106, 

0.88 

Severely clipped 

(21) 

no. 

136, 

0.86 

(22) 

no. 

15, 

0.76 

(23) 

no. 

11. 

1.00 


(24) 

no. 

231, 

0.90 

(25) 

no. 

181 

, 1.06 

(26) 

no. 

117, 

0.86 


(27) 

no. 

62, 

0.86 

(28) 

no. 

236 

, 0.95 

(29) 

no. 

272, 

0.91 


(30) 

no. 

355, 

0.62 

(31) 

no. 

206 

, 0.83 

(32) 

no. 

180, 

0.83 


(33) 

no. 

193, 

0.66 

(34) 

no. 

386 

, 0.35 

(35) 

no. 

385, 

0.42 
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Find spots of hoards from Britain containing siliquae 
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Fl.»/ictor. (27) 



Figs. 12-17. Weights of undipped siliquae from British hoards 










PLATE I 



KING: LATE ROMAN SILVER HOARDS: Plate 




EARLY NORTHUMBRIAN COINS AT AUCTION, 1981 


Elizabeth J.B. Pirie 


The Northumbrian coins which are the subject of this paper were sent to 
Christie's in London from a private collection for auction on 14 April 1981. 

All but one of them are ninth-century stycas; the last is an eighth-century 

sceat. The sale-catalogue describes the material as the property of a Noble- 
man and lists it in twenty lots (118-137): seventeen groups of the stycas 
originally acquired by William Fennell of Wakefield from the Bolton Percy 
hoard of 1847 and three (two of stycas and the third , the single sceat) 

from other sources. The only hint of who obtained the Bolton Percy parcel 
from Fennell and himself collected most of the others occurs in the anno- 
tation of lot 134 which refers to a letter from Fennell to Charles Winn. 

That Vlinn was the collector is confirmed by further documentation which 
became available after the sale. For the present, it is proposed to refer 
to the Bolton Percy coins as the Fennell parcel and to the others as the 

Winn collection. 

News of the impending sale reached the writer in January. It may 
seem like being wise after the event to record that the existence of the 
collection had been suspected, with the hope of being able to examine it 

as part of current work on the styca series. One is glad to express 

sincere appreciation of arrangements made, more or less at the eleventh 
hour, for the coins to be in Leeds for some three weeks so that a quick 

record could be made. It was hoped that the major permanent collections 
in York and Leeds would have success enough at the auction to acquire 

most, if not all, the coins as these included many which would have been 
most significant additions to material destined for publication in Syllage 

format. In the event, there was a complete lack of such success. The 
collection has been dispersed, although it has all, with the exception of 

two lots, returned to Yorkshire.' By gift and by private treaty since, 

Leeds City Museum has obtained twenty-eight items (including three which 
were not in the sale) which will, in due course, be more fully published. 

The record made last winter was minimal tn that there was no oppor- 
tunity to weigh the specimens or to record their die-axes. Priority had 

to be given to copying such documentation as was available and to check- 
ing dies.^ Such dies and die-combinations as were not already represented 
in the York and Leeds collections were noted, and the relevant specimens 
photographed. Some others were also photographed but, after further 
checking later, proved to be from dies already recorded. One cannot, 

therefore, now present a fully detailed catalogue of the collection. The 

main intentions are to provide a summary register of the coins, to illus- 
trate those dies to which reference must be made in later publication and 
to record provenances so that the relevant material may be Incorporated 

in subsequent inventories. 
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BOLTON PERCY, Idit?, The Fennell Parcel 

The stycas found in the spring of 1847 are the first to have been recorded 
from this Yorkshire parish. Accounts’ of the circumstances of the discovery 
given by Charles Wellbeloved of York and by William Fennell of Wakefield 

differ considerably. It seems that the workmen who found them divided 
the spoils among themselves and each went on to dispose of his share to 

others. Wellbeloved, who believed the total to have been three or four 
thousand coins, recognized them as being in much worse condition than those 
of the York 1842 find and having no trace of a container. He first acquired 
about six hundred of them for the Yorkshire Philosophical Society's museum 
and subsequently published a summary of that parcel." Fennell's account 

indicates that he visited the site in June of that year, finding a further 

scatter of coins and fragments of leather which he identified as the probable 
remains of the hoard container. He also makes it clear that in forming 
his own collection, he picked and chose from among those offered to him 

by a number of people. This must account for the specimens in his parcel 

being, on the whole, in considerably better condition than those examples 
from the 1847 find which can now be recognized in the Yorkshire Museum. 
Even so, Fennell was not so overpowered by considerations of condition that 
he failed to retain, along with a specimen of the leather, two small clumps 
of unseparated coins. Although neither he nor Wellbeloved had any chance 
of examining the total hoard and deciphering the labyrinth of die-links, 

both made meticulous manuscript catalogues, noting die varieties.’ Fennell 
retained some die-duplicates but disposed of at least one small selection 
as is shown by his presentation to Charles Winn.* It is not known when 
he parted with his main collection. 

Fennell's published commentary on his parcel is tinged with a certain 

amount of bravura. Since he had had no opportunity of recognizing a dis- 
tinction between a well-executed regular coinage and a mass of die-linked 
irregular issues, he ascribed the blundering of the latter to the personal 
eccentricities of the ninth-century official moneyers who must have followed 
their own whims in the style and detail of the dies. The patterns of the 
official coinage and of the contemporary irregulars cannot be determined 
from a single parcel; specimens selected partially at random produce a dis- 
torted picture. Even the large number of blundered stycas already in the 
Yorkshire Museum's cabinet, from York 1842 and from the Bolton Percy finds, 
do not demonstrate completely the scale and nature of imitation in the York 
area.’ By taking into account a considerable proportion of the relevant 
specimens in the Fennell parcel, one can, however, fill in a number of 
missing details. It may eventually be possible to establish how many dis- 
tinct groups of imitation exist and how they may be phased chronologically. 
It has been said that the composition of the 1847 and the 1967 finds from 
Bolton Percy is largely the same in both instances and that the discoveries, 
over a century apart, were of components of one and the same initial deposit. 
It may rather be that the similarity between the two finds reflects the com^- 
sition one ought to expect of anv styca hoard recovered in or near the city 
of York. 


THE WINN COLLECTION 

Charles Winn's family had had, in its coin collection, at least one styca 
- that from Wintringham, 1750 - and possibly some others, obtained well 
before the acquisition of further specimens from Hexham 1832, York 1842 and 
Bolton Percy 1847, by Charles Winn personally. Some of the groups apparent 
in the collection have never been fully documented with provenanced date 
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of discovery. It is unfortunate that, so far, the handwritings of the identi- 
fication notes cannot be recognized and related, through the writers, to 
time and place at least. It is, however, remarkable that the coins retain 
as much documentation as they do. Instead of their having been set out 
in a cabinet, they were all for so long kept in individual packets; some 
groups were in separate wrappers and possibly, at some stage, several 
groups were bundled in oddments of printed (and datable) paper. All this 
related paper was withdrawn before the recent sale, so that viewers could 
more easily view the specimens; afterwards the coins and their own notes 
were re-united and the original groups restored. Indeed, only after the 
sale did two further items come to light r an invoice and the seller's trade- 
card were found, the first of which establishes the identity of the small 
parcel from St. Leonard's Place, York, 1842. 

Detail of the documentation is given separately in the Appendix. Here, 

comment must be made on the single finds from Wintringhara and Appleby 

- the latter, not dated. One ' s first instinct was to accept that the former 
must have come from Wintringham, near Malton in Yorkshire, north of Humber 
and to add Appleby in Cumbria, to a distribution map of finds in the north- 
west. Realization that the Winn family had an estate in Lincolnshire, at 
Appleby near which is Winteringham (once spelt Wintringham), leads one 
now to record these as finds from south of Humber. They are not the only 
such finds known from this area, for a colleague at the Scunthorpe Museum 

has a record of a silver styca of Eanred by Vilheab, found in 1979 at 

Kirmington, a few miles west of Grimsby.^ That coin is still in private 
possession. All three sites are within the territory of the ancient diocese 
of Lindsey.*" 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE REGISTERS 

It is not possible to present the material in Sylloge format, since not all 
the coins were photographed. What follows cannot really be dignified with 
the name of catalogue since no features other than the dies were recorded 
by the writer. At first glance, the text must appear as complex as that 
of a knitting pattern, particularly since the easiest way to represent the 
motifs appearing on the coins has been to cite reference numbers from a 
chart (Fig. 1); 5/4, for example, indicates that the obverse motif is a small 
cross, the reverse motif a pellet-in-annulet. It should be stressed that 
there is as yet no chronological significance in the ordering of the motifs 
on the chart or in the registers. Spelling has been given as far as possi- 
ble as it is shown on the coins: V is rendered as V unless it is followed 
by an N, in which case it is transcribed as U. The regular coins are noted 
according to the individual moneyers, in the traditional manner; die-links 
within the moneyer's coins, and between coins of different moneyers are 
noted. Intermediate notes are given to record which specimens represent 
longer chains of die-links: it is not possible yet to demonstrate how these 
emerging groups can be phased chronologically. 

Although a division has been made between regular and irregular issues, 
a certain number of coins from aberrant dies remains in the first section 
but not without reservation. An attempt has been made to record the legend 
of every die in the irregular coinage; there is as yet no means of taking 
a short cut by quoting standard reference numbers. As it is, some of the 
dies defy verbal description since even if one describes the legend as retro- 
grade, the individual letters are, as Fennell termed them, topsy-turvy: some 
inverted, some back-to~front. One can offer a guarantee that the items, 
with one noted exception (346), listed in the various sub-divisions attributed 
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Fig.l. Motifs on Northumbrian sceattas and stycas 
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to yEthelred belong to a complete die-linked chain represented by the sub- 
division, but since the full die-analysis is still incomplete, there can be 
no pretence that the components of the chain are yet in the right order, 
or that the present ordering of the groups is correct. Because the material 
has been dispersed it has been thought necessary to cite the sale lot num- 
bers, so that the present disposition of any coin can be determined with 
reference to the schedule of buyers As far as possible, the lot number 
is given at the end of a coin's entry; if some comment relates one coin 
directly to the next, the number precedes this. Specimens which are illus- 
trated are denoted by asterisks- 


BOLTON PERCY 18h7 - The Fennell Parcel 
REGULAR ISSUES 

EANRED, 808-41 (62 coins) 

The king's name is rendered as Eanred, unless otherwise stated. 


Aldates 

Badigils 

Brodr 

Daegherct 

Eadvini 

Ford red 


Fulcrtod 

Gadute(i}s 

Monne 


Vvlfred 

Wihtred 


I. 5/5 (ll8): same obv. as 2’'. 5/5 (119) and as 19, 

Fordred- 

3*. 5/5 (118); 4*. 5/4: obv.: EA++NREDR, retrograde (119). 

5- 1/1: obv., +BAHRED REXfllS); 6. 3/4 (118); 7. 3/4 

(119); 8*. 5/5: rev., +BB0DR, possibly mis-struck; chipped 

(119); 9. 5/1 (118); 10. 5/3 (119). 

II. 5/5 (119). 

12. 5/5 (118); 13". 5/5 (118); . 5/?5 (119); IS^'. 

5a/5 (119). 

16 *. 5/5 (119): same obv. as 17. 5/5 (119); 18. 5/5 (119): 

19. 5/5 (118): same obv. as 1-2, Aldates; 20. 5/5 (118); 

21. 5/5 (118); 22. 5/5 (119); same obv. as 23. 5/5 (119) 

and as 24. 5/5 (118); 25*. 5/5: obv.: +eranredrex (ll8); 

26. 5/5 (119): 27. 4/5: double-struck (118). 

28. 5/5 (118); 29. 5/5: Fulnod (119); 30. 5/5: Folcnod, 

both legends retrograde (118). 

(possibly an aberrant form of Aldates). 

31. 5/5 (119): same obv. as 32*. 5/5 (119); 33. 5/5 (118). 

34. 4/4 (118); 35*. 4/4 (119): 36*. 5/5 (119); 37. 5/5 

(118) ; same dies as 38. 5/5 (119), same obv. as 39. 5/5 

(119) ; 40. 5/5 (118); 41. 5/5 (118): same obv. as 58- 

6i , Wihtred; 42-45. 5/4: die-duplicates (119): 46. 4/5 
(119): same obv. as 47*. 4/5 (119) and 48*. 4/5 (119); 
49. 5/5 (118): 50*. 5/5 (118); 51. 5/5 (118); 52. 5/5 
(118); 53*. 5/5 (118); 54*. 5/5 (118); 55*. 5/1: same 

rev. as ^thelred/Monne , 176 (118). 

56*. 5/5 (119); 57. 5/5 (118). 

58. 5/5 (118): same dies as 59. 5/5 (134W) and same 

obv. as 60. 5/5 (118) which is from same dies as 61. 

5/5 (119) - the obv. is that of 41, Monne; 62. 5/5 (119). 


A coin in the name of Cunvvlf is now registered among the irregulars (325). 
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^HELRED 11 
The varieties 

Alghere 

Brother 

Cunemund 

Eanr&d 


It should be 
sentative of 

Fordred 


Eordred 

It should be 
Leofthegn 


first reign 841-4 (165 coins) 
of spelling for the king's name are indicated below. 


AEDILRED. 63.5/5 (120) ; 64. 5/5 (123): same obv. as 65- 5/5 

(121) and 66. 5/5 (121); 67. 5/5 (120); 68. 5/5 (123); 
same obv. as 69-70. 5/5: die-duplicates (122); 71. 5/5: 
obv., +AED1 LRE[d] (124). 

EDELRED. 72. 2/5 (124); Same obv. as 73. 2/5 (123) and 172- 

4, Monne. 

EDILRED. 74. 5/5 (121); 75 5/5 (122); 76. 6/5 (120): same 

obv. as 77*. 6/5 (120). 

EDILRED. 78. 5/5 (124). (Another specimen is now registered 

among the irregulars : 353) - 

AEDILRE[D]. 79- 5/5 (120). 

AEILRED. 80. 1/1 (124): 8l'-m 1/1 (123): same obv. as 82. 

1/2 (124); 83. 1/2 (123); 84- 3/5 (124); 85- 1/3 (123). 

EDELRED. 86. 5/3 (120). 

E&flred- 87 . 5/5 (120): same obv. as 88. 5/5 (120); 89*. 
5/5 ( 121 ); 90 . 2/4 (123); 91. 5/4 ( 121 ). 

EDILRED. 92 . 5/5 (120): same obv. as 93. 5/4 (122) and 

94. 5-/4 (122); 95 . 5/5 (121); 96. 5/5 (121): 'same obv. 

as 97*. 5/5 (120); 98*. 5/5 (121), 99*. 5/5 (121) and 

100. 5/3 (120); 101. 5/5 (122): 102. 5/5 (122); 103- 3/2 

(134W); 104. 3/2 (122): same obv. as 105. 3/5 (123) and 

106. 3/5 (122); 107. 3/5 (124): same obv. as 108 . 3/5 

(124): 109. 4/6 (124): 110. 4/3 (123); 1H*. 4/5 (123). 

noted that, of the coins listed above, the following are repre- 
longer die-linked chains recognized in the moneyer's coinage: 

a) 8l-5; 86. - chain shared with beofthegn a) and Monne 

a) . 

b) 89, 91; 92-4, 103, 107-8, 110. 

E&FLRED. 112. 2/2 (124): same rev. as 113-4. 6/2: die- 

duplicates (120); 115. 5/5 (123); II6*. 5/2 (120); 117. 

2/5 (120): 118. 4/2 (123): 119. 4/5 (123); 120*. 4b/5 

(122) : same obv. as 121*. 4b/5 (124). 

EDILRED. 122. 5/5 (124); 123- 5/5 (121); 124. 6/5 (124); 

125. 6/5 (121): same obv. as 126. 6/5 (121); 127. 4/4; 

extra pellets in obv. field (121); 128, 4/5 (123). 

E&ILRED. 129. 2/5 (123). 

EDLIRED. 130. 5/5 (122); same obv. as 202, Monne; 131. 

5/5 (120) ; 132*. 5/2 (122); 133. 5/2 (122) ; 134. 5/2 

(121): same dies as 135. 5/2 (122); 136. 5/2 (120); 137. 

5/3: obv. legend retrograde (124). 

noted that 112-5 represent a longer chain of links. 

Eg-ELRED. 138. 6/5 (120): same obv. as 139-140. 6/5 (120) 

which are die-dupUcates and 141. 6/3a (120). 

EDELRED. 142. 2d/2c (121); 143- 3b/7c (124); 144. 9/5 

(124): 145. 5/5 (122). 

EDILRED. 146 . 6/6 (123); 147. 6/6 (123); 148, 5/5 (124); 

149. 5/5 (120); 150. 5/5 (123); 151. 6/5 (123); 152-3. 

6/5: worn — certainly same obv., possibly same rev., on 
153 . (121); 154 . 5a/5 (120); 155- 6/5a (123): same dies 
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as 156-7. 6/5a (124); 158. 3/3 (121); same obv. as 159- 

60. 3/5: die-duplicates (122); l6l . 6/3 (121); 162. 6/3 
(123): 163-4. 5/3 (122). 

ELRED (retrograde). l65. 5/5 (124). 

The following represent longer chains: 

a) 138-41, 145, 149, 163-5; - chain shared with Eanred 

a) and Monne a). 

b) 146; 152-3, l 6 l . 

Monne e&elred. l66. 2/2 (121); l67. 5/5 (123): same obv. as 

168*. 5/2 (124): 169. 5/1 (124); same obv. as 170. 5/1 

(121) and 171. 5/3 (122). 

EDELRED, 172. 2/5 (122): same dies as 173- 2/5 (124) and 
174. 2/5 (134W) and same obv. as 72-3, Brother; 175"'. 

7/2 (123): same obv. as 176*. 7/1: same rev. as Eanred/ 

Monne, 55 (124) . 

EMLRED. 177*. 5a/5a (121); 178. 1/1 (120); 179. 1/1 

( 121 ): 180 . 1/2 ( 120 ); l 8 l. 5/1 ( 123 ); 182 . 3/3 (123): 

same obv. as 183. 3/3 (121) and 184. 3/1 (122); 185*. 

3/5 (123); 186 . 5a/3 ( 122 ). 

EDTLRED. 187. 2/2 (121): same obv. as the three die- 

duplicates, 188 . 2/3 (121) and 189-90. 2/3 (122); 191. 

5/5 (124): same obv. as 192. 5/5 ( 120 ); 193-4. 5/2: die- 

duplicates (120); 195*. 1/2 (120); 196. 1/2 (124): same 

obv. as 197. 1/5 ( 121 ); 198-9. 4/2 (123): die-duplicates 

with same obv. as 200 . 4/5 (122); 201. 4/5 ( 122 ). 

EDLIRED. 202. 5/5 (120): same obv. as 130, Eordred; 203- 

5/6 (124): same obv. as 204. 5/2 (123). 

The following represent longer chains: 

a) 167-8, 191-2; - chain shared by Eanred a) and 

Leofthegn a). 

b) 196-7, 202. 

c) 169-71, 180. 

Vendelberht EDILRED. 205. 5/5 (120); same dies as 206. 5/5 (121); 

207. 5/5 (124); 208. 5/5 (120); 209. 5/5 (122): same 
obv. as 210. 5/5 (121); 211. 5/5: obv. legend retrograde 

(123) . 

VvUred EMLRED. 212. 5/5 (122); same obv. as 213. 5/2 (123) and 

214. 5/3 ( 120 ). 

EDILRED. 215. 5/5 (121); 216. 5/2 (120); 217. 4/3 

(124) . 

EDLIRED. 218. 5/1 (121). 

It should be noted that 215 is from the same obverse as 353, in the name 
of Cunemund. If it can be said that the die was first used regularly by 
Vvlfred, it was later used with cartoon reverses in the names of several 
other moneyers besides Cunemund, and also with nonsense reverses. All 
but the Cunemund example are represented in the Yorkshire Museum collection. 

VvUsic EDLIRED. 219*. 5/5 (122); 220. 5/5 (120); 221. 2/5 (123): 

rev. also known with obv, of 220 . 

Wihtred EDILRED. 222. 5/5 (123); 223-4. 5/5: die-duplicates - 224, 

double-struck (122); 225. 5/5 (124); 226. 3/5 (123) and 

227. 3/5 (124): die-duplicates. 
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REDVVLF, 844 (6 coins) 

The king's name is rendered as Redvlf on 228-231. 

Brother 228*. 5/5 {125). 

Cudherht 229*. 5/5 (125). 

Eanred 230. 5/2 ( 134 W) . 

Fordred 231. 5/2: Eordred - obverse legend retrograde (125). 

Coenred {episcopal moneyer). 232-3. 3/5: die-duplicates; rev., +C0ENED 

(125). 

j^THELRED II, second reign 844-9 (30 coins) 

The king's name is rendered as Edilred (all the coins were in lot 126). 

Bardvvlf 234. 5/2b; 235. 5b/6; 236*. 5b/6; 237*. 5b/6: 238. 5b/2b; 

239. 5a/5; 240. 5b/5; 241-2. 5/lb; die-duplicates with same 

obv. as 243. 5/4; 244*. 5a/la; 245. 5b/ 1 ; 246. 5b/lb: same 

obv. as 247. 5b/lb: 248*. 5a/3d: 249-50. 5b/3d: die- 

duplicates; 251. 3d/3; 252*. 4/4; 253*. 4/4; 254. 4/2a; 
255. 5a/4; 256*. 5a/4: 257*. 5b/4; 258-9. 5b/4: die- 

duplicates; 260. 5b/4: same obv. as 261-2. 5b/4: die- 

duplicates; 263. 5b/4. 

For two coins of Monne in lot 126, see 384 and 447 among the irregulars. 

VIGMVND, Archbishop of York, 837-54 (48 coins) 

The varieties of title are indicated. 

For the relatively high proportion of aberrant dies, see note 7. 

Coenred I REP. 264. 5/5 (132): same obv. as 265. 5/9a; 266. 5/5 (132): 

same dies as 267. 5/5 (133) and same obv. as 268*. 5/5 (132); 
269*. 5/5 (132): 270. 5/5 (132); 271*. 5/5 (133); same obv. 
as 272. 5/5 (133): same rev., +C0NERED, as 279: 273. 5/2 (132); 

274. 6/2: rev., +E0ENEED, retrograde (133): 275. 6/5 (133): 
same rev. as 276. 3/5 (132). 

I PER. 277. 6/2 (133): same obv. as 278. 6/5 (133); 279*. 6/5 

(132): same rev., +CONERED, as 272. 

AREP. 280*. 6/5: rev. legend retrograde (133); 281. 6/5: 

rev. legend retrograde (132). 

No title. 282. 5/5 (132): same obv. as 283. 5/5 (133) which 
is mis-struck , and as 284. 5/5: rev., +E0ENEED (132). 

Edelhelm No title. 285. 5/5 (132); 286. 5/5 (132); 287. 5/5 (133): 

288. 5/5: obv., +eigmvnd (133). 

Edilveard IPER. 289. 5/5 (133): same dies as 290. 5/5 (134W) and same 

obv. as 291-3; 291*. 5/5: same rev. as 299-300 (133); 292-*. 

5/5; EDILVAERD (132); 293- 5/5: rev. legend retrograde (132). 

ARE. 294*. 5/5 (133). 

AREP. 295. 5/5: same obv. as 296-7 (133); 296*. 5/5 (133); 

297*. 5/5: rev. legend retrograde (132); 298*. 5/5; rev. legend 

retrograde (132); 299. 5/5: obv. legend retrograde, same rev. 

as 291 and second of 300 (132); 300. 5/5: double rev., the 

second the same as that of 291 and 299 (133). 

AEP. 301. 5/5; obv. legend retrograde (132). 
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Hunlaf IR. 302. 5/5 (132); 303*. 3/3 (133): same obv. as 304- 3/5 

(132); 305. 5/3 (133): same obv. as 306. 5/3 (132); 307*. 
5/3 (133). 

AV. 308-9- 3/3: die-dupUcates ( 132) . 

No title. 310*. 5/5 (133); 311. 5/5 (133). 

OSBERHT, 849-67 (8 coins) 

Eanvvlf 312. 5/5 (134W); 313- 6/2 (127); 314. 3/6 (128); 315- 3/6 

(129). 

Monne 316. 5/2 (127). 

Viniberht 317*. 5a/5 (128); 318. 1/3 (129). 

For further coins in the name of Osberht, see 388-394 and 452-454 among the 

Edelhelm (episcopal moneyer). 319*. 5/5 (128). 

Archbishop of York, 854-900 (5 coins, all in lot 134) 

Vvjfred 320. 5b/5; rev. legend retrograde; 321. 6/5: rev, legend 

retrograde; 322. 5a/5: both legends retrograde; 323. 5c/3: 

same obv,, retrograde, as 324. 5c/4d: rev, legend also 

retrograde. 

IRREGULAR ISSUES 

A quick comment should be made, with reference to Group IIA, to the effect 
that these coins have been separated from the succeeding groups because, 
although the dominant dies are known to have been used in combination 
with others, they (and others not represented here) do not seem to have 
been swallowed up in the wider-ranging chains of /Cthelred’s imitations. 

Legends are retrograde, unless otherwise stated - in which case they are 
described as direct. 

I EANRED. (1 coin) 

Imitation, in copper, of a coin of a "silver" moneyer. 

Cunvvlf 325. 5/5: EAHREDR/CVNVVLF, only the rev. retrograde (118). 

II EANRED, late- /ETHELRED, early. (27 coins) 

Ai Reflection of regular moneyers, including those only ofEanred; 

reverse (cited first) dominant and the second dies usually 
nonsense. 

Fordred? 326*. 4/5: +DER0E/+CDHVLR, (130). 

Hvaetred 327- 5/4 (131): +HVAETRD/+EARDVVRE, same rev. as 328. 5/5: 

+ HVAETRD/+ERDVA0H t 1 3 1) . 

Vilheah 329-30*. 2f/5: +V1LHEAH/+VIV. . . .x, die-duplicates {131}. 

Aii /Ethelred obverses; Hvaetred (moneyer of Eanred) and Vvlfred 

are associated by the use of annulet dies; the Monne die 
of 334 is also known in combination with the ROBER reverse of 
331. 

331. 5/5: +R0BER/+EVVVDR, double rev. (131). 


Brother 
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332 5/2 (131); +ED1LRED/+.HVAEITRD (?), same obv. as 333-'. 
5/4: + EDILRED/+HETEIV, only the obv. retrograde and extra 

pellets in rev. field (131). 

334. 2/5 ': +EBEERED/+MONNE, (130) . 

335. 5/4: +EILREDRE/+VVLFRED, same obv. as 336, Eardwlf (131). 

336. 5/3: +EILREDRE/+ERDVVLF , same obv. as 335, Vvlfred, and 

same rev. as 337 (131); 337*. 5/3: +EILREDRE/+ERDVVLF (130); 

338. 6/3: +EDELHVVED/+ERDVVLF, ( 130) . 

"Hexham style" - nonsense legends.’^ With the few specimens from 
any hoard found in the York area one cannot hope to suggest 
any logical grouping. 

339. 5/2f: +EVXD1RE/ + EIINEVI, same obv. as 340-42 (131): 

340. 5/5; +EVXD1RE/+EN1REVI (131): 341*. 5/5: +EVXDIRE/ + EH El 

(130): 342*. 5/?: +EVXDIRE/uncertain (131). 

343. 5/5: +HaEV+/+hedeiv , both legends retrograde (130); 344*. 

?/?: +LHAM1/+E, . .T, legends direct (130); 345*. 3/5:t- VED. . . .Nl/ 

...IIEIIEI, legends direct (131). 

"York style" - nonsense legends; die-linked examples from 
the group represented by these specimens are among the 
irregulars known from the Hexham hoard. 

346*. 5a/5a (131); +eviwde/+eveiddie, obv. similar to that 
of 347 (as yet, no rev, links have been found); 347*. 5a/5a: 
+EV1 VVDDV/ . .rdnae (131) ; 348*, 3 /5 : +veiirv/ + iriviv. . (130) ; 

349*-50. 2/6: +VEI1RV/+DIVDNE, die-duplicates (130); 351*. 

2/3: +vi:tlRV/+N..DDVE (131); 352. 2/?: worn, and die-detail 
indecipherable ( 130) . 

III yCTHELRED. (1 coin) 

Descendant from the regular. 

Cunemund 353*. 5/5; i-EDILREDBEX/+V 1EMVND, same obv. as the regular 

Vvlfred (see note for 215) - this reverse is one of several, 
similarly irregular, used with this obverse (121), 

IV ,€THELRED-REDVVLF-OSBERHT (41 coins) 

(Redvvlf is not represented in this parcel). 

The specimens registered here represent the most massive of the various 
chains of irregulars which have so far been recognized. In its entirety 
the chain includes elements which are almost normal, others which are 
partially so, and yet others which are outright nonsense. It has not yet 
been possible to separate these so that they can be presented as a sequence 
of degradation. It may be that there was no such sequence and that the 
good, the indifferent and the bad copies of the official coinage were all 
produced throughout. With the inclusion of Eanred's moneyers such as 
Eadvini and Odilo, this chain almost certainly started early. Although no 
link has yet been recognized with the group of II Bit, one specimen of a 
"nonsense" piece from this group is known among the Hexham coins in the 
British Museum. 


Hvaetred 

Monne 

Vvlfred 

Eardwlf 

Bi 

'’Euxdire" 

Other 

Bii 
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354*. 6/3 (131): +edilde/+eardvv, same obv. (direct) as 355. 
6/5: +EDILDE/+DIHTRR (121); 356. 6/3: f EDELREA/+ODILO, obv ■ dir- 
ect (130); 357. 5/3: +LIEVAIDI/+MOVVEO (131); 358. 7d/5 (130): 

+EV+RDVLE/+EADV1N1 , same obv. as 359. 7d/5: +EV+RDVLE/VVLFRED, 
rev. direct (130); 360. 7d/2; +EV+BVIVF/+DEL0, same obv. as 

361-62 (130)j 361. 7d/5: +Ev+i>vivf/+edilvb-, rev. direct (130); 
362*-. 7d/3: +EV+&VIVF/+EIAVIVAD, rev. direct (130); 363- 5/5: 

+EDILPED/+EARDVLE (130); 364. 5/5: +FDIIREVDX/+EADVINT (131); 

365. 5/5: +EDllREVDX/VViLFRED, same obv. as 366-67 (131); 366*. 

5/5: +EDIIREVDX/+ED‘1IRIX, double obv. (131); 367. 5/2f: 

+EDIIREVDX/+DEEO (131 ) ; 368*. 5/5: +EI1 IRI : VEI /+VBNyE , obv. 

direct (131); 369*. 5/5: +1I1IDIVEI/^■NVDEI1 , both legends dir- 
ect (131); 370. 2/5; +edilred/+vvndae (131); 371*. 5a/6: 

+EDILREDX/+. . INVIE (130); 372. 5/5: +EILREDR/+DELNVED, rev. 

uncertain (124); 373. 5/5 (131): AEDILRED/+EARDVVLE, rev. direct 

and same obv. as 374. 5/2: AEDILRED/+EARDVVLE (131); 375-6. 6/5: 
AEDILRED/+EARDVVL, rev. direct, di e- duplicates (131); 377-8. 

6/5 (131): AEDILRED/+HERRED, die-duplicates, same obv. as 379*- 
80. 6/5: AEDILRED/i-EAOLEl, die-duplicates (130); 381*. 5/5: 

+EDILRDER/+EARDVVLE, rev. direct (130); 382. 2/2; +EARDV1EI /+M0NNB 
double rev. (131); 383. 3/5; +EDILRER/+MNNE+, same obv. as 

384, probably same rev. as 393 (126); 384*. 3/1; +EDILRER/ 

+MNNLEI, rev. direct (126); 385- 3/4: +EDILREDRE/+EDELHELM, 

same obv. as 386-7 and same rev. (direct) as 388 (130); 386*- 
87. 3/5; +EDILREDRE/+VVLFRED, di e-dupl i cat es (131); 388. 1/4: 

■.'B02BCRH/+EDELHELM, same rev. (direct) as 385, same obv. as 
389-91 (129); 389. 1/4: vB02BCRH/+£DELHELM, rev. direct (128); 

390. 1/3 (127); VBOZBCRH/+EDVLHV, same dies as 391 (129); 

392. la/5 (129): +0SBRCHTRG/+MONNE, both legends direct and 
same obv. as 393*. la/5: +OSBRCHTRC/+xMNNE (129); 394- 3/5: 

+OSBRCHTRC/+MONNE, obv. direct (128). 

V vETHELRED (46 coins) 

The four divisions which appear here each represent a fairly substantial 
chain of die-linked coins. Whether or not one or more of these chains can 
be shown to join any other remains to be seen. There is no chronological 
or even stylistic significance in their present order. 

a) 395. 5a/3: +EDILREDREX/+EADEVV, obv. direct (131); 396. 5b/5: 

+EDILREDRE/M0NNE (130). 

b) 397*. 5a/6 (131); +edilredie/+eadvini , same obv. as 398*. 5a/5: 
+EDILREDIE/+VVLFDED (131); 399*. 5a/3 (131): +EARDVVLFI/+VIEDVVN, 
same Eardvvlf die as 400*. 5a/5: +EARDVVLFI/+N0. .Nt (131). 

c) 401. 5/5: +AED1LIRE/+EADVINI , obv. direct and same rev. as 

402-3, 407 (130); 402. 4d/5: +EILREDRE/+EADVINI , (131); 403- 

6/5: +1LREDRE/+EADVIN1 , same obv. as 404-6 (131); 404. 6/5; 

+ILREDRE/+EARVVLF (131); 405-6*. 6/2: +ILREDRE/+HERRED, die- 

duplicates (131); 407. 2/5 (130): +ELIREDRE/+EADV1N1, same obv. 

(direct) as 408*. 2/6: +ELIREDRE/FLARDVVF (130); 409. 5b/5: 

+EDELREDREX/+EARDVVLF, both legends direct, same rev. as 410, 
and 413 (126): 410. 5/5: +EDILREDRX/+EARDVVLF, obv. also direct 

(126); 411. 2/3: +EA. .LIDEX/+EARDVVLF, both legends direct, 

same rev. as 414 (130); 412. 5/5: +EDILDEDX/EARDEVVF (131); 

413. 5a/5 (130): +EDLIIXNE/+EARDVVLF, same obv. as 414. 5a/3; 
+EDLIIxNE/+EARDVVLF (130); 415. 3/2 (130): +EARDVVLF/+EDELHELM, 

double rev,, same Edelhelm die as 416*. 5/2: ' +E w../ 

+EDELHELM (130) ; 417. 3/5: +EDLDEDRE/4-EDLVLAD, double obv.? 
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(130) ; 418-19- 5/5: +XEDNEDE/+Ii;ADVTNI, die-duplicates with 
obv. direct (130); 420. 2/6: +ELDEDREX/EAREVVE, rev. direct 

(131) : 421. 1/2 (130): +ElLREDRE/i EADEWF, rev. direct, same 

obv. as 422*. 1/5: 4EILREDRE/+EAEDVVLF (130); 423. 6/2 (130): 

+ EARDVVC/ + F0MVND, double rev. - same Fomund die as 424. 2/2: 
+ EARDVL/+FOMVND, double rev., same Eardvl die as 425-7 (131): 
425. 2/5: +EARDVL/+0D1L0, double rev. (131); 426-7. 2/5: 

+EARDVL/+IDVLO, double rev., die-duplicates (131): 428. 5a/5: 

+EDILREDRE/+C0ENRED (130); 429. 5b/5: +CHDCVOF/+E0ENREn (131); 

430*. 5b/5: +FHDCV0C/ LOD (131); 431. 4/5: tC0M8DR/+0Dil,0 

( 130 ). 

d) 432. 6/3: AEDIIRE+EDZ+EAN+IV, same obv. as 433-35 (130); 433- 

6/5: AED1IRE+ED/+EVVVVIF (131); 434. 6/6 (130): AEDllRE+ED/ 

+EDVVI+, same dies as 435. 6/6 (131). 436. 3/5: AEDIIRE+ED/ 

+E..VNVI, rev. direct (131); 437*. 3/5: +ED1LREDRE/+E RE, 

double obv.? (130); 438. 6/6 (130): +EANRED0/+EARDVVLF, double 

rev.? - same Eanred die as 439- 6/6: 4EANREDO/ + EDIV. .+( 130) ; 440*. 
5/3: ?/+EDELN+MV, obv. uncertain (? as 354) but rev. known in 
this group (131). 

VI /ETHELRED: uncertain attribution (11 coins) 

These cannot yet be linked to any of the preceding groups. 

441*. 5a/3: +EPIIREDx/+EARDVVLF, rev. direct, same obv. as 442- 
43 ( 131 ): 442*. 5a/4: +EPlIREDx/+ERVVlL, rev. direct (131); 

443*. 5a/4: +EPlIREDx/+DVElINV (131); 444*. 2/2?; EDILREllER/ 

+EARyyLF, rev. worn and detail uncertain (130); 445- 3/3: 
.^EDILREDVV-/+EDE..ET, rev. direct (130); 446*. 6/5: ILREDRE/ 

+EARDW, rev. direct (130); 447. 5/2: +DILREDRE/+M0NNE (126); 

448*. 2/5: +EDILRED. . . /+EARDVVLE, rev. direct (130); 449*. 5/6: 
ED1LREDR/ + . . .VRED (131); 450*. 6/2 : +ED1LRDEX/+M0NNE ( 130 ) ; 451*. 

?/6: +EDL1 /+M0NNE, obv. direct (130). 

VII OSBERHT (3 coins) 

452 . 4/5: +0SBERECHT/+VVLFSIXT, both legends direct (128); 453*. 
(127) 2/4: +0ISEHTX/-EDELHELM, rev. direct and same obv. as 
454 . 2/3: tOISEHTXZ+EDELHELM (127). 

VIII Uncertain attribution, in relation to the main groups. (8 coins) 

455*. 2/1; +EDIT0EDR/VEVRDVVLF, both 1 eg ends di rect (130); 456*. 

6/1: +EANREDI/+EVRDVVLX, double rev.? (131); 457*. 5/5: 

+EHDVyRE/+.EOAEH, second legend direct (130); 458*. 3/5: 

+EVDvil/+0VLVEl (130): 459*. ?/5: UncertainZ+EVRDVVLF, rev. direct 
(130): 460*. ?/l : UncertainZ+MONNE, rev. direct (130); 461*. 

l?/2: too worn for detail to be distinguished (130): 462. Un- 

identifiable mis-strike (130). 

ADDITIONAL ITEMS (7 coins and a fragment of leather) 

463*. Clump of three stycas: 

a) complete rev. (aberrant) of Eanred 's Fordred, +F0RURE, used 
in 5/5 combination; 

b) only a segment visible, ,]0E(.., probably a die for 
Coen red; 

c) fragmentary rev. of /Ethelred's Vvlfsic used in 2/5 combi- 
nation. 
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464* . Clump of four stycas : 

a) complete obv. of iCthelred's Eanred, used in 5/5 and 5/2 
combinations (cf.89); 

b) only a segment visible, • ]DIL[ i , obv. of thelred, moneyer 
uncertain; 

c) detail not visible ; 

d) fragment, motif 6 (almost certainly irregular 

but not yet matched). 

465*. Fragment of leather, kept by William Fennell from those 
discovered with the coins and thought to have been part of the 
bag which may have originally contained the hoard. 


THE Wim COLLECTION 

1-18 were in lot 135: 19-60, 62-81 were in lot 136: 6l was lot 137. 

For notes on documentation, see Appendix, 

1. Provenanced Coins 

A) Single finds. 

1*. EANRED. Cunvvlf, 5/5- rev.: EVNVVLF. Found at Wintringham 
(now Winteringham) , Lincolnshire, 10 October 1750. 

2*. /ETHELRED 11. Leofthegn, 6/5- Found at Appleby, Lincoln- 
shire; no date recorded. 

B) Hoard parcels. 

a) Hexham, 1832. 

i. EANRED. Fordred. 3*. 5/5- Monne. 4'’. 5/5; 5*. 4/5- 

.iTHELRED. Eanred. 6. 5/5; 7. 5/4b. Monne. 8. 6/5; 9. 

5/3. Vvlfred. 10. 5/5. 

REDVVLF. SrotAer.il. 5/5. 

VIGMVND. Coenred, 12. 5/5- 

ii. EANRED. Eadvini. 13*. 5/5- Fordred. 14*. 5/5. /ferred. 15*. 
5/5- Monne, 16*. 5/5. 

,ETHELRED. Leofthegn . 17- 5a/5. 

VIGMVND. Edilveard. 18*. 5/5. 

b) York, St. Leonard's Place, 1842. 
i. Regular: 

EANRED. Eadvini. 19*. 5/5. Fordred. 20. 5/5- Monne. 21*. 
5/5. 

>ETHELRED. Alghere. 22. 5/5; 23- 5/5.; 24. 5/6; 25*. 5/5 
( obv. : EDI LRED ) . Brother. 26. 2/5- Eanred. 27. 5/6; 28, 
2/4; 29. 5/4. Fordred. 30, 6/6; 31. 2/2; 32-3. 5/2: die- 

duplicates (Eordred) . Leofthegn. 34. 6/6; 35- 6/5. Monne. 

36. 2/5; 37. 2/5; 38. 1/1. Vendelberht . 39. 5/5. Eardwlf. 

40- . 5a/2; 41*. 5a/3: 42. 5b/3. 43*. 4/2b. 

V1GM7ND. Coenred. 44. 5/5- Edelhelm. 45. 5/3. Edi Iveard . 46. 

5/5. Hunlaf. 47*. 5/5. 

OSBERHT. Eanwif. 48. 5/5. 
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ii. Irregular: 

/ETHELRED-OSBERHT. 49. 5/5: AEDILRED/+EARDVVLF, rev. direct; 
50. 3/5: +0SBRCHTRC/+M0NNE. 

/ETHELRED. 51. 5b/5: +EDILREDREX/+AVERED, obv.direct;52.4d/5 : 
4E1LREDRE/+EADVINI ; 53. 2/6: +ED1LREDEX/+EARDVVLF, obv. direct; 
54*. 5/5: +EDLEDEDX/+VVLFRED, extra pellets in obv. field; 
55. 4/la: +ED1LREDREX/+EARDWLF; 56*. 2/1: EDILREDER/+EARDVV , 
both legends direct; 57*. 2f/l: EILRDE+EDR/+EARDVVF; 58*. 
1/1: +EDIREDE/+EARDVVF. 

II. Unprovenanced coins. 

i. /ETHELRED. Fordred. 59. 5/2. 

VIGMVND. Edilveard. 60. 5/5. 

ii. EADBERHT. 6l*. 5/animal, facing left. 

/ETHELRED. Alghere. 62. 5/2. Brother. 63. 2/5. 

VIGMVND. Hunlaf. 64. 3/5. 

iii. EANBALD. Edilveard. 65*. 5/5. 

.^ITHELRED. Fordred. 66. 5/3- 

iv. EANRED. Eadvini. 67. 5/5. Monne. 68. 5/5. 

■ETHELRED. Leofthegn. 69. 5/5. 

VIGMVND. Coenred. 70*. 5/5; 71*. 5/5. 

also /ETHELRED. Leofthegn. 72*. 8/5 ( rev. :LE0EDEGN ) . Note 
position of obv. 

V. /ETHELRED. Regular: Eanred. 73. 5/5; 74*. 6/5: 75*. 1/3. 

Vendelberht. 76. 5/5. Uncertain moneyer. 77*. 5/5. 
Irregular: 78. 7d/5: +EVXRDVLE/VVLFRED, rev. direct; 79. 
3/6 EDVIDRREX/+EVDEVD: 80. 3/5. +EDILRED/MNNE ; 81*. 5/5: 

+XEDNEDE/+V ED, obv. direct. 
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APPENDIX 


Documentation for items in the Winn Collection 


lAl 


1A2. 

iBai 

IBaii 


IBb 


A single wrapper; recto; Eanred. verso; "Eanred R" / / Reverse 

"Naulfe" probably, ye mint-master / / was a Saxon king of Deira 

(ye country betwixt the Humber & the Teese) AD 634 / / found at 

Wintringham 10 Oc^. 1750. 

Two wrappers; outer, recto; Styca. verso; found at Appleby; inner, 
recto; Edelred. verso; EDELRED REX. 


A single wrapper; on the outside, the text: 10 stycas. Found at 
Hexham .... 1832; on the inside, a list of the individual coins. 

Two wrappers; outer, on the outside; Saxon Stycas of the Kingdom 
of North Humberland found at Hexham in a brazen pot in the church- 
yard in 1832 / / 6 stycas; the inner sheet has a list of the indi- 

vidual coins. 


Before the sale forty coins, included in lot 136, were packed indi- 
vidually in a matching set of paper wrappers each labelled with its 
coin's identity. There was no indication of provenance. After the 
sale, there was found a manuscript invoice made out in the same 
hand as the identifications and on exactly the same type of paper 
as the coin wrappers. The invoice reads; 

1843 55 Coney Street York 


C. Winn Esq 


To Henry Chapman 


June 14 To 40 Saxon Coines £ s d 

Found in St Leonards Place York May 1842 2-0-0 


With the invoice was a printed card for "H. Chapman, Animal Pre- 
server, and Artificial Eye Maker. Licensed to Deal in Game. Dealer 
in Indian China and Glass, Cigars, Snuffs. 55, Coney Street, 
York". 

Although no mention is made of Chapman dealing in coins, it is 
worth remarking that, even if he did not do so regularly, he oper- 
ated again in this way in 1847, as Wellbeloved recorded in his 
account of the Bolton Percy coins. 

Hi 59 . The coin was wrapped in a sheet of writing paper, labelled 

"Ethelred tributary King of Northumberland (an:840) - .4? . Halfling?" 

On the same sheet is a longer text: 

Ethelred Rex - 
Rev: Fordred. 

Is this Silver with a considerable alloy or entirely a base metal: 
if the former 1 should apprehend it to be an Halflingof Ethelred 
a tributary King of Northumberland about 840 in the reign of 
Ethelwolf, he having coined pennies of a baser metal [erased] silver 
than usual. V. Numis: anglo,Sax:ab And: Fountain P. 171 - parti- 
cularly as it weighs the exact weigh of a halfling ILj Gr;; if only 
a stica it may be of any of the Ethelred 's of Northumberland - 
perhaps which Ethelred may be afcertained by the same name of the 
Moneyer, Fordred, being on some of the Pennies. If this is a far- 
thing [erased] Halfling it is an unique of great curiosity it appear- 
ing that none have been found though it is doubted whether they 
have not been coined. 
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Non alium nummum argenteum praeter peninguin sive denarium a 
Saxonibus fuifse excusum baud assero; sed mirari interim subit, 
nullum alium antiquariis nostris aliquando occurrifse, si quis 
alius olim extiteril. Fountain P:l64 - 

The penny was perhaps the only silver coin at least no other has 
yet been discovered; the halfling is by several Authors reported 
to have been a real silver coin. Strutts Chronicles P:234. 
V:..lld:- 

Coins of the Anglo-Saxon Kings are almost universally silver & of 
the antient Penny size & weight - a number of insignificant 
pieces of copper likew'ise occur; they are worth about half a far- 
thing and were coined only in Northumberland towards the ter- 
mination - Efsay on Medals P.147 - 

The Heptarchic coins are mostly rare, save the sticas, which are 
very common: P.230 & 266. 

60. The coin was wrapped in a small bit of paper; recto; 
Wigmund. ( archepiscopus Eboracensis) (Anno 835) Egberht (sole 
monarch of the AngiSax) .€.Stica. verso: Vigmund Arc: Rev: /No 
stica's being found but what were apparently coined in the King- 
dom of Northumberland it may be concluded none were coind else- 
where. The stica was worth about 1/22 of a Saxon penny, - & 
equall to about 1/2 of a Farthing of our money - Strutts Chroni- 
cles Vol:lI. P:235 - /Wimundus, eleventh archbishop died about 
the 854 (sic) - vide Drakes Eboraciun Pi09 - weight 15i Gr: 

These (for 59 and 60), by their handwriting and by the references 
quoted, can almost certainly be ascribed to the late l8th century 
(John Pinkerton's Essay on Medals was published in 1784)- It is 
a great pity that the coins' provenances are not recorded. 

llii There was no documentation for this group other than a modern 

note to the effect that the sceat and the three stycas had ori- 
ginally been together in a piece of coloured paper. 

lliii There was no documentation other than a small wrapping paper 

labelled: "Stycas 2". 

Iliv There was no documentation for this group: the outer wrapping 

was labelled "Stycas"; the individual packet for 72 was labelled 
in a hand different from that which labelled the others. 

llv With these coins was a piece of printed paper forming part of a 

publisher's prospectus for France in the Reign of Louis Rhillipe, 
by Thomas Allom and G.N. Wright, which was published in 1845- 
One wonders if the coins themselves might be another handful 
from the York, 1842, hoard. 

Another piece of printed paper, boldly labelled 'Stycas' in manuscript, must 
have been the outer wrapping for all the coins acquired before the parcels 
from York 1842 and Bolton Percy 1847. The text is that of a parliameniary 
debate on the Established Church: the date is given only as 8 July. Al- 
though the page format is not that of Hansard , a check of Hansard identi- 
fies the debate as having taken place on 8 July 1836. 
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NOTES 

1. Other buyers entered the fray at the last minute, once it was known 
that the Yorkshire Museum would not be able to bid for much of the 
Bolton Percy material. In the event, either directly at the sale or 
afterwards, the lots were acquired thus: 

118, 123, 128, 133: Doncaster City Museum. 

119-22, 126-7, 130, 132, 135-6: a member of the Yorkshire Numismatic 
Society. 

125, 129, 131, 134: another member of YNS. 

124, 137; uncertain. 

By private treaty afterwards Doncaster City Museum obtained a number 
of coins from lot 131. Others in this lot were among those obtained 
by Leeds City Museum for which the present register numbers are: 120, 
132, 330, 332-3, 342, 345-7, 351, 354, 366, 368, 386, 397-400, 406, 430, 
441-3, 449, 456. By gift from the previous owner, Leeds City Museum 
has also received 463-5. 

2. It should be explained that in preparation for the arrangement, in 

Sylloge order, of the York and Leeds collections a series of styca die- 
books is being compiled in which illustrations of coins awaiting publica- 
tion are supplemented by those of specimens from other cabinets showing 
additional dies or die-combinations. These records are not yet complete, 
and their components are still very far from being in the right order. 

3. C. Wellbeloved, 'Stycas found near Ulleskelf , Proceedings of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society (1847-8), 66-9. It should be noted that 

Wellbeloved commented on the complete absence of coins of Eanbald 
among those he examined. 

W. Fennell, 'An Account of Hoard of Northumbrian Stycas discovered in 

Yorkshire’, Journal of the British Archaeological Association, iv (1849), 
127-132, where all the coins in the present parcel, with the exception 

of the six Winn specimens, are listed briefly, and 151. J . D .A. Thompson, 
Inventory of Coin Hoards of the British Isles, 600-1500 (1956), no. 364: 

Ulleskelf, Yorks., 1846 (sic). It should also be noted that Fennell’s 
account refers in error to an 1847 parcel published by W . Hargrove of 

York - the account cited is of a parcel from York, 1842. By contrast, 
a paper by Nathan Haywood, 'A Parcel of Stycas from the York Find, 
1842', BNJ vii (1910), 331-4, which relates to a collection of stycas 

in Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, refers also to an 1842 parcel in the 
possession of William Fennell. The figures quoted for this are almost 
exactly those of Fennell's Bolton Percy collection and it is thought that 
that reference was given in error. There is no mention in Fennell's 

own work of his having a parcel from the earlier hoard; present mem- 
bers of his family have no record of any further unpublished material. 
Heywood's reference in the same paper to Ulleskelf, 1846 is itself mis- 
leading; he can be faulted, too, on the grounds that the Stonyhurst 
stycas do not come from the 1842 find in York . It is hoped that this 
last point may be demonstrated in another paper. 

4. Just how many stycas the Yorkshire Museum eventually acquired from 

Bolton Percy 1847, is still uncertain. Wellbeloved ' s catalogue has 
two supplements each added after instalments of the coins had been 
cleaned. It is thought that the work involved the separation of 
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massed lumps of coins. Certainly, the Yorkshire Museum had,- until 
about 1955, a lump of the stycas as found. G. Benson, 'Coins: especi- 
ally those relating to York', Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society (1913), pl.v, 45. One understands that this, too, was even- 
tually broken down and the coins separated. Wellbeloved knew that 

Mr. Chapman of York had acquired and resold some 200 of the Bolton 

Percy coins. A Bateman parcel of 620 stycas from the 1847 find was 

dispersed at Sotheby's in 1893: 4-6. 5. 1893, lots 249-58. 

5. Fennell's manuscript catalogue of his Bolton Percy parcel is still in 

private possession, but it is hoped that it will in due course be 
deposited in the library of the Yorkshire Numismatic Society. Two 

photostat copies have been made, of which one is in the possession 

of the writer. 

6. The letter, marked 'Stycas. From Mr. Fennell. 30 Aug*^. 1847' and 

addressed to Charles Winn, reads "The enclosed Stycas are from a 
hoard found lately at Ullerskelf (sic) near York, & if the ruder money 
of our ancestors is allowed a place in your cabinet with the high- 
wrought gems of Greece & Rome, I shall feel favoured in your accep- 
tance of them'. The six coins involved have been incorporated in 
the register of the Fennell parcel and are denoted by W following the 
lot number. 

7. One would like to take a leaf out of Fennell's book and talk of the 

irregulars in unexpected terms. At this stage, it seems as if the 
relationship between the regular styca coinage and the large number 

of irregulars can be thought of by comparing the latter to a lace 
border along the edge of a linen cloth. At times, the mesh appears 

extremely fine since a small number of dies is used, each in combi- 
nation with most of the others; at times, it would seem that the base- 
strip is tipped with scallops composed of sheer nonsense. How far 
the border is composed of one continuous strip remains to be seen; 
it may be that several separate pieces were fabricated one after the 
other. there is a possibility that, perhaps for a time only, there 
were several pieces together creating an elaborate ruffle! It may 

be noted that no irregular issues in the names of the archbishops have 
here been isolated. The coinage of Vigmund, at least, contains a 

fair number of examples the writer describes as aberrant; coins either 
struck from direct dies, whose legends contain minor quirks of spelling 
or letter forms, or struck from retrograde dies whose legends are 
correctly spelt. Most of these aberrant pieces link to apparently 
perfectly normal dies and, by themselves, form no chains such as are 

characteristic of the 'regal irregulars'. It is, therefore, as yet 

difficult to distinguish those that may have been unofficial issues. 

8. H.E. Pagan, 'The Bolton Percy Hoard of 1967', BNJ xliii (1973), 1-44; 

see p.l. Such comment is also made in Christie's sale catalogue, 

14 April 1981 , p. 14 . 

9. Silver styca, found at Kirmington, Lincolnshire, 1979*. Eanred/Vilheah, 

4 / 4 . 1 am indebted to Kevin Leahy, of Scunthorpe Museum, for the 

opportunity of recording this piece. 

10. Appleby and Winteringham are both on the line of the Roman Ermine 

Street. For details of Roman and Anglo-Saxon finds at both sites — 

and at Kirmington - see B.N. Eagles, The Anglo-Saxon Settlement of 

Humberside (1979), pp.353, 401 and 374. For the discovery of 
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Southumbrian sceattas at Winteringham, see also S.E.Rigold and D.M. 
Metcalf, 'A Check-List of English Finds of Sceattas', BNJ xlvii (1977), 
50. 

11. Since the sale it has been noticed that in one or two instances a 

coin originally assigned to one lot had subsequently been transposed 
to another: the lot numbers quoted now are those recorded before 
the sale, 

12. For irregulars from the Hexham hoard, now in the British Museum 

collection, see R.H.M.Dolley and J.S.Strudwick, 'The Provenances of 

the Anglo-Saxon Coins Recorded in the Two Volumes of the British 

Museum Catalogue', BNJ xxviii (1955). The coins In question are BMC 
Northumbria 819-868; they were not just given a composite entry in 

the catalogue but also a composite label in the trays. This has led 

to some recent confusion when coins without individual labels were 
regarded as unregistered and were, in error, given modern numbers. 
Miss Archibald very kindly supplied the writer of polaroid photo- 
graphs for her records: it cannot be guaranteed that the citation 

of BMC 859 or BM 4249 will be meaningful in relation to the specimens 
quoted in the comment for Group IV: a coin obverse-linked to another, 
itself reverse-linked to 365-7 in this present register. It ought, 
perhaps, to be said that the term "Hexham" has here been used to 

denote briefly the very distinctive style of the irregulars which can 

be associated chiefly with the 1832 hoard, such pieces seem to occur 
only rarely in the York area. 'York' has been used for an equally 
brief description of the style of those irregulars which are extremely 
common in the hoards of southern Northumbria. To those accustomed 
to the idea of all the York irregulars being of late date, it comes 

as something of a shock to realise that a few specimens of 'York' 
style were present in the Hexham hoard, presumably before the reign 
of Osbert. 
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Dr. Hope-Taylor ' s excavations at Bamburgh. Although it is a truism that 
individual finds can be attributed after detailed study of coins in quantity 
from major hoards, it is perhaps equally true to say that examination of 
coins on their own (unencumbered by a bewildering number of others) can 
bring realization of alternative attributions. I feel sure that there is 
evidence awaiting publication elsewhere which will endorse the view that 
there was contemporary imitation (with varying degrees of abnormality) 
throughout every reign represented by the styca series. 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN ENGLISH MONETARY HISTORY 


c. 973-1086 
PART 2 


D.M. Metcalf 


THE VOLUME OF MINT OUTPUT 

The figures for mint output tabulated in Appendices IV-VI are estimates 
which rest in the first instance on two very large collections, namely the 
systematic collection at Stockholm, as published by Hildebrand in l88l, with 
the attributions extensively corrected in various articles published in the 
1950s and 1960s,^‘' and the Copenhagen collection, published by Galster be- 
tween 1964 and 1975 under the aegis of the British Sylloge Committee. To- 
gether these two sources comprise some 17,030 apparently English coins from 
the period from Eadgar's reform to the Domesday Survey (c. 973-1086), vir- 
tually all found in Scandinavia. Both are collections of die-varieties, and 
there is some duplication between them. In combination (Appendix IV) they 
give a very large sample which, while it cannot claim to be perfectly ran- 
dom in respect of the proportions of coins from different mints, seems to be 
substantially so for the period up to c. 1050. 

Because some types accumulated in Scandinavia to a greater degree than 
others, the actual numbers of coins found are not directly comparable as 

between one type and another. It is more convenient for some purposes to 

express the output of each mint as a percentage of the total for the type 

(Appendix V). This allows one to form an impression of the way in which 
a mint's share of the national output fluctuated, type by type (cf. Appen- 
dix III). 

The various possibilities of bias in the sample have been discussed 
else where, “ and the details need not all be repeated here. There are , very 
briefly, two sources of bias: first -the sample of coins that reached Scandi- 
navia may not have been random; and secondly, the systematic collections 
may favour scarce mints or varieties. When the hoards from Denmark and 

Sweden have been fully published, it should be possible to dispose of the 
second uncertainty almost completely. But for years yet, until the Corpus 
nummorum saeculorum IX~XI has proceeded further than the three fascicles 
so far in print, the systematic collections taken together will remain incom- 
parably the best sample we have. 

Their randomness in respect of the proportions of coins from different 
mints is of crucial importance, because the second stage of the argument by 
which we arrive at estimates for the volume of mint output is to use the 
figures that have been calculated by Lyon for output at the Lincoln mint” 
in conjunction with the proportion of Lincoln coins among the Scandinavian 
finds. Thus if in a particular type at Lincoln 175 reverse dies are known 
and it is estimated that those dies represent 90 per cent of the total output, 
we may speak of the total in terms of 194 ‘equivalent reverse dies'. As 
Lincoln in that type accounted for 13.5 per cent of the finds, the national 
total may be estimated as 194 x 100 13.5, or 1 , 437. The statistics are 
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set out in 'equivalent reverse dies', as a measure of output, in Appendix 
VI. 

Comparisons between types are somewhat inexact, because 'equivalent 
dies' are a variable unit of reckoning. They are, for each type, the aver- 
age output of the known dies.'® At Lincoln the known reverse dies usually 
represent upwards of 70 per cent of the output, but in First Hand, for ex- 
ample, the figure is only 43 per cent. The actual output of individual dies 
varied very widely, and if a relatively small proportion of the dies in a 
type are known, the heavily-used dies will colour the result, tending to give 
a higher value to the 'equivalent die'. It is therefore worth estimating the 
number of missing dies in the Lincoln material, and assessing the national 
output for each type on the basis of the total of actual dies originally used, 
- especially where the proportions of known dies vary widely. We can then 
compare one type with another on the assumption that the average output 
of all the dies originally used was much the same in each type. Some al- 
ternative estimates of numbers of missing dies at Lincoln are given in Ap- 
pendix XI 1.'® 

Average output per die could, of course, have varied significantly from 
one type to another, and that is something about which we can never re- 
cover any information, unless possibly from the variations from type to type 
in the ratio of obverse to reverse dies. At Lincoln they are mostly about 
1:1 or a little higher in the period c. 997-1086, and higher from c. 973-97, 
but they reveal no clear pattern in relation either to the volume of each 
type or to its volume in relation to the preceding type. One might conjec- 
ture that an increase in activity, in so far as it was unforeseen, would 

have led the smaller mints in particular to use their dies more heavily. 

This might not have been true to the same extent of larger mints such as 
Lincoln, where batches of new dies would in any case be needed frequently. 
As the estimates in Appendix VI are estimates of output, not of actual dies 
employed, they should avoid that uncertainty. 

A more obvious and a much more serious difficulty is that for the 
second half of the reign of Edward the Confessor, say from Small Flan on- 
wards, when the accumulation of English coins in Scandinavia seems practi- 
cally to have ceased, it is demonstrable that the issues of the Lincoln mint 

are very much over-represented in the few finds from Denmark and Sweden 

in relation to the issues of other mints. In the Pyramids type, for ex- 
ample, Lincoln used about 23 equivalent dies, and Lincoln coins make up 
4 out of 8 coins from Scandinavia. Yet we know that the Northampton mint 
alone used at least 13 reverse dies,” and the national total was therefore 
obviously far higher than 46. 

From Petersson's tables” we can deduce alternative estimates, based on 
all the coins of which he took account. These estimates probably tend to 
err in the other direction, because the samples are weighted with coins from 
southern English hoards, in which the Lincoln mint was if anything under- 
represented. The discrepancies between the two sets of estimates are some- 
times as much as five- or six-fold, as may be seen from Table 3, which of- 
fers some guesses at more realistic figures. The element of uncertainty is 
least for the Small Flan type (2-3 million coins?), which undoubtedly marks 
the nadir of the late Saxon currency, although a compilation of die-varieties 
might show that the total was somewhat higher than it has been estimated. 

From the middle of the century onwards, then, it is plain that the 
sample of coins that reached Scandinavia is not random in respect of mints 
represented in it. There are in principle two ways in which we can test 
the general validity both of the Scandinavian statistics and of the figures 
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TABLE 3 

Estimated numbers of 'eguii/aient dies', c. 1045-66 

Scandinavia Petersson Best guess 


16 

Small Flan (c. 1048-50) 

199 

308 

250? 

17 

Expanding Cross (c. 1050-3) 

248 

j 249 

1 494 

145 

290 

18 

Helmet (c. 1053-6) 

193 

908 

500 

19 

Sovereign (c . 1056-9 ) 

320 

1412 

1000 

20 

Hammer Cross (c. 1059-62) 

288 

1548 

1200 

21 

Facing Bust (c. 1062-5) 

463 

1016 

900 

22 

Pyramids (c, 1065-6) 

46 

382 

200 

23 

Pax (1066) 

- 

293 

200? 


derived from Petersson, by comparing them with purely English evidence. 
First, we can look at the proportions of the various mints in English 

hoards. There are astonishingly few of these that are large enough and 
fully enough recorded to be useful for this purpose, and even with those 
few, some ingenuity is needed to discount the bias of the local region. 

The Sedlescombe hoard, for example, contains great numbers of coins from 
the local mint of Hastings, which it is necessary to disregard. It would 
seem safest, in fact, to disregard all the nearby Channel ports and to com- 

pare the Lincoln coins with those from other regions of England, For the 
Helmet type, that leaves one with only 7 coins of Lincoln to compare with 
68 from elsewhere, and for the Sovereign type with only 3 coins of Lincoln 
to compare with 43 from elsewhere. Lincoln's share is thus 9 per cent and 
64 per cent respectively, or maybe 8 per cent and 6 per cent if we reintro- 
duce the Channel ports into the equation, whereas the Scandinavian finds 
give the almost certainly exaggerated proportions of 23 per cent and 20 
per cent. But with numbers as small as the hoards provide, the margins 

of statistical uncertainty are considerable; and as Sedlescombe betrays so 
much localization anyway, one cannot be sure that Lincoln is fairly repres- 
ented, even among the non-local coins. Statistics from a whole range of 
hoards would be required in order to create confidence , and as has been 
said very few hoards are in fact available. Any figures that one may cal- 
culate from the English hoard evidence thus still belong in the realm of 
intelligent guesswork. 

The second and more interesting way in which we can test the general 
validity of the Scandinavian figures is by checking the die-estimates which 
they yield against mints other than Lincoln for which a corpus has been 
published. The estimates of numbers of dies used at the Sussex mints,^^ 
for example, or at Watchet” or at Warwick,*" can be compared with the 
total of 'equivalent dies' projected from the Lincoln corpus. For the pro- 
cedure to have much claim to accuracy, the survival-rate for the types 
studied has to be high enough for it to be obvious from the corpus that 
most of the original output is represented by the known dies, i.e. there have 
to be many duplicates. This is rarely the case except in those types which 
reached Scandinavia in great quantities. Where the test can be applied 
the agreement is usually about as good as can be expected with small num- 
bers, although there are some discrepancies (Figures in bold type, in paren- 
theses, in Appendix VI). Several western or west country mints in Quatre- 
foil, in particular, give exaggerated estimates compared with the numbers 
of known dies (Axbridge,** 6 instead of 3: ' Gothabyrig ' 11 instead of 4+; 

Watchet, 13 instead of 5). The estimate of 47 million pence of the Quatre- 
foil type is so high that one would be relieved to discover good reasons 
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for adjusting it downwards. The Chronicle tells of the heavy tribute paid 
in 1018, amounting to £72,000 plus £10,500” from London, equivalent in all 
to 19-8 million pence. If the geld was collected in Quatrefoil coins it pre- 
sumably absorbed a very high proportion of the initial recoinage, in which 
the western mints might be expected to be more prominent than they would 
have been in the type as a whole. We do not, however, find numerous dies 
represented by upwards of five specimens in Scandinavia, as we do among 
the early Long Cross coins. Quatrefoil therefore remains rather problematic. 
It is of course uncertain how much of the tribute found its way to Denmark, 
and from there to other Scandinavian countries. But evidence has recently 
been offered that many millions of Quatrefoil coins accumulated in the cur- 
rency of the Northern Lands. 

In AEthelred's Helmet type, by contrast with Quatrefoil, the Scandina- 
vian material sometimes yields an underestimate of the numbers of dies used 
(Warwick , 4 instead of 15) . There is hardly enough evidence from which 

to generalize, but one may suspect that when the outflow of English silver 
to Scandinavia was exceptionally large, as in First Hand, or Crux, or 
Quatrefoil, westerly mints contributed relatively rather more of it; and when 
the outflow was a smaller part of the issue, as in Second Hand, or .^;thel- 
red’ s Helmet type, or jewel Cross , westerly mints contributed less than 

their average share. It would be useful, as a test of this idea, to have 

an independent check on the output of the Eastern Danelaw mints in the 
Crux type. Over-all the discrepancies seem roughly to balance out, so that 
there is at present no case for applying any general factor of increase or 
decrease to the Scandinavian statistics. 

It is worth emphasizing that the discrepancies in the figures are not 
a matter of fact, as we are not strictly comparing like with like. The esti- 
mated output for every mint in Appendix VI is stated in terms of 'Lincoln 
equivalent reverse dies’, whereas the suggested method of checking its relia- 
bility uses either actual dies, or local ' equivalent dies ' . It may be that 
at small mints, where the trouble and expense of a long journey would be 
incurred to obtain a new pair of dies, the actual output per die would be 
more variable from type to type according to demand than at a major mint. 

Sometimes the reverse dies may have been kept in use until they had worn 

down and become much too short for comfort. Sometimes, where the estimated 
output is zero, it will suggest (depending on the adequacy of the sample 

size) that although dies were obtained, there proved to be little work for 
them. The uncertainties attaching to output per die at the small mints are 
one reason why we can never hope to dispense with estimates of output based 
on the Scandinavian statistics, even when we have a corpus for particular 
small mints. 

From 1066 onwards the evidence is too slender to give even tolerably 
accurate results. There is little or nothing we can do to obtain comparable 
statistics, except for one type which has had an unusually high survival- 
rate, namely the Paxs coinage of the later 1080s. BMC offers a large col- 
lection of die-varieties, which gives us a minimum for the number of dies 

used at each mint, and an estimated maximum which, because the sample 
is not random, is very unlikely to have been exceeded (Appendix VII). 

The much smaller collection at Oxford'"'’ has been checked against BMC for 
die-duplication, and out of 63 coins, 43 are from reverse dies represented 
in the British Museum. BMC may reflect two-thirds or even three-quarters 
of the output for the type. 

To sum up, the columns on the bar-graph (Fig. 7) representing mint 
output type by type from c. 973 to 1086 are based on composite evidence, 
and are subject to distortion through bias and to margins of sampling error. 
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Fig, 7- Bar-graph to show the estimated mint-output for each type (esti- 
mated dies X 10,000). The height (not the area) of each bar represents 
the output figure. Alternative estimates for /Ethelred II are shown un- 
shaded and marked (?). Best guesses for the period c. 1048-66 are shown 
hatched. (Sources: Ethelred the Unready, p.l79, Table J; Appendix VI 
below; Table 3; Appendix VI 1.) 

They should be sufficiently accurate to support broad conclusions, but they 
cannot be used to establish small differences. Individual figures could 
be adjusted as new evidence becomes available, and the publication of the 
Winchester corpus should provide the opportunity for a thorough revision. 

We see, then, that the totals could vary greatly from one type to the 
next. Under /Ethelred II they ranged from about 12 millions to about 40 

millions. At the beginning of Cnut’s reign mint output reached a peak. 

But the creation of an Anglo-Danish state, and the ending of the punitively 
heavy foreign exactions of tribute, were not followed as might have been 

expected by a recovery in mint output. On the contrary the totals declined 

type by type during the reigns of Cnut, Harold, and Harthacnut, until they 
were down to a low point of perhaps 2\ million coins in Small Flan. From 
then on there was a moderate recovery, until in the years around 1060 mint- 
ages were possibly about 10 millions. William's Canopy type may have been 
the only issue of his reign to reach that level . The Paxs issue, at about 
the date of Domesday Book, may have amounted to between 7 and 9 million 
coins. But the mint output figures alone offer a very misleading commentary 
on monetary affairs. 
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THE VOLUME OF THE CURRENCY 


What one needs to know as a basic statistical series in order to comment 
on the trends in English monetary history is not the changing volume of 
mint-output, so much as the changing volume of the currency, which may 
be a very different matter. On the one hand the currency may have been 
larger than the scale of the current type, if earlier types remained in cir- 
culation, as for example under Edward the Confessor or William I, On the 
other hand the loss of coin through export may mean that the mint-output 
figures give a much exaggerated impression of the size of the currency at 
any particular moment in the six-year or shorter type period. 


There are two main reasons to suspect that the flows of bullion into 
and out of the country were relatively large. First, there is the importance 
of the east-coast mints. Secondly, the large changes in the volume of mint- 
ing from one type to the next, particularly during the reigns of ^Ethelred 
and Cnut, seem to imply net balance-of-payments changes, either upwards 
or downwards, which could average £5,000 or sometimes even £10,000 a year. 
These figures, and the size of the swings into surplus or deficit, need not 
surprise us if we remember that in 1303-9 foreign bullion in excess of £100,000 
a year was being minted, and that in 1324-35 the figure fell to 0.5 per 
cent as much, namely £500 a year."' Where possible merchants evidently 
made per contra credit arrangements in order to avoid the charges for re- 
minting foreign coin, and the fourteenth-century mint-output figures seem 
to mirror the balance of payments rather closely. In the late Anglo-Saxon 
period this was not necessarily so. Indeed it seems inescapable that large 
inflows and large outflows sometimes took place concurrently. Between 
Cnut's Quatrefoil and Helmet types, for example, mint output declined from 
an estimated 47 million coins to 22 millions, and in Short Cross it declined 
again to 14 millions. (Since the argument rests on the differences between 
the totals for the types, one should consider whether the output estimates 
could be seriously inaccurate because of variation in the value of the equi- 
valent reverse die'. The estimates in Appendix XH based on actual dies, 
however, yield national totals of 5,250, 2,640, and 1,540 dies. The differ- 
ences between the types thus remain very much the same, ) Without needing 
to insist on the accuracy of the estimates, it follows that in order to 
'balance the books', we should envisage either the transfer of many tons 
of silver to non-monetary uses, or a net outflow of at least 15 million coins, 
and then a further 8 millions, at a time when the mints were very actively 
dealing with inflows. Even if we postulate that some of the old coins re- 
mained in circulation and were not promptly demonetized, the problem does 
not go away, since there is no large recoinage in the next reign. 


If large inflows and large outflows were occurring simultaneously , with 
out per contra arrangements being made, it may have been mainly because 
payments and receipts were in different directions. England may have been 
a net exporter of goods, such as wool, to the Low Countries and the lower 
Rhinelands, and therefore a net importer of silver from those regions, but 
at the same time a net exporter of silver paid in tribute or to mercenaries, 
and probably also in commerce, to Scandinavia. 


We can gain some idea of the total (not the net) quantities of foreign 
silver that came into England, because it was strictly required to pass 
through the mints. Foreign coins were evidenily not tolerated to pass from 
hand to hand in England, and they rarely penetrated far from the port at 
which they may be presumed to have entered the country. ere are in 

fact a dozen foreign single finds among the 270-odd coins in rtppen ix , 
and one can see a broad regional pattern among them: they tend to 
the facing countries across the sea. Thus there are tv;o rom ,in 
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Norwegian and a Danish coin) and one from Thetford (another Norwegian 
coin); one from Westminster (a German coin); one of uncertain attribution 
from South Croydon, possibly of Sens; one from Old Sarum (a coin of Utrecht) 
and another from Salisbury Plain (of Magnus the Good‘) ; three Norman den- 
iers, from Alfriston (Sussex), Netherton (Hants), and Winchester; a Spanish 
dirham (looped) from Cerne Abbas; and a Hiberno-Norse coin from Meols. 
At just under 5 per cent, these are a small but not negligible proportion 
of the stray finds. What is surprising, therefore, is the extreme scarcity 
of peck-marked coins in England. If a few Scandinavian coins managed 
to escape the net, one would have expected to discover, in the eastern parts 
of England, distinctly more English coins that had been carried back from 
Scandinavia. Yet the only examples to which one can point are a pecked 
Last Small Cross coin from Lincoln, and a similar Long Cross coin from 
Kingston-on-Thames. Even these rare birds, some would say, may be secon- 
dary losses from modern times, or could rest on the confusion of two coins 
in a modern collection. In any case, the virtual absence of pecked coins 
from the English currency amounts to a powerful argument that the balance 
of payments with Scandinavia was very firmly outwards. 

The silver that came into England, then, can to some extent be 
measured, by reference to the output of the English mints. But the corres- 
ponding total of silver that went out of the country in the form of English 
coin has disappeared without leaving us any measurable evidence except 
as it may be deduced from net changes in the total stock of currency in 
England. If we were to try to break down the outflow into its component 
parts, we should encounter numerous technical difficulties. Any English 
coin that was carried to the Low Countries or to the Rhinelands at this time, 
for example, would have been reminted there with equal strictness (for we 
do not find Anglo-Saxon pennies in the hoards), and we might therefore 
hope to assess the flow of English bullion through the continental mints. 
The very modest output of the Flemish mints in the late tenth and early 
eleventh centuries suggests that not much English money can have been cros- 
sing the Channel in that direction,'*^ Koln was a major mint, but we cannot 
identify what part, if any, of its output was recoined English silver; and 
the German coins cannot in any case be dated with quite the degree of pre- 
cision that would be needed to marry up the English and the German mintage 
figures. 

As evidence of the outflow, we also have the very large numbers of 
English coins found in Scandinavia and the Baltic regions, especially coins 
from C.99O to C.IO4O, which were not required to be reminted there. I have 
estimated elsewhere that from the time of Eadgar's reform, when there was 
relatively little English money in Scandinavia, until the early part of the 
reign of Cnut, a stock of Anglo-Saxon coins was progressively built up in 
the Northern Lands to an eventual total that was measured in tens of mil- 
lions. Further, it is demonstrable that the total numbers of Anglo-Saxon 
coins carried to Scandinavia were far greater than those that remained cur- 
rent there, and it is equally clear that the Scandinavian balance of pay- 
ments with England was in surplus more or less continuously for half a 
century. Then from Cnut's reign the English component in the Scandinavian 
currency seems to have become much more stable in size. There were nor- 
mally far more Anglo-Saxon coins above-ground in Scandinavia than there 
were in England.'’^ 

All this amounts, it may be said, merely to a restatement of the common- 
sense view that the greatest flow of English money to Scandinavia coincided 
quite closely with the period of the danegeld and the heregeld. That is 
broadly true; but it does not necessarily follow that all or most of the 
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English money of that period found in Scandinavia was carried there as 
gelds. We are in no position to discuss whether unilateral payments accoun- 
ted for the bulk of the flow, or whether trade too played a part, until we 
have described and quantified the currency of Scandinavia. 

There are other ways in which silver may have entered or left the 
English currency than by unilateral payments and foreign trade. Apart 
from the mining of new metal, which probably contributed only very minor 
proportions to the sort of totals we are talking about, the most obvious ways 
are the withdrawal of coin from circulation to be held as treasure or to 
be converted into jewellery or plate, and conversely its release back into 
the system. The monastic churches accumulated impressive treasures of sil- 
ver and gold, as we may judge, for example, from the story of Peterborough 
Abbey in 1070, when the outlaws made off with 'the diadem all of pure gold 
from our Lord's head ... the foot-support made entirely of red gold ... 
the altar-frontal made entirely of gold and silver . . . two golden and nine 
silver shrines, and fifteen great crosses made both of gold and of silver 
... riches in money, vestments, or books’."'' For this sort of wealth we are 
heavily dependent on written sources. Hinton has argued from the archae- 
ological evidence (which relates on the whole to a different sector of society) 
that there was relatively little silver other than coin in late Anglo-Saxon 
England."^ Nevertheless, one should not underestimate the proportion of the 
curency held back from active circulation as family treasure, especially 
when there was a growing stock of cash in the country. But neither should 
one overestimate the average length of time that particular sums of money 
would be allowed to lie unused. The demands of a heavy danegeld may 
have caused many families to dip into their savings, but this process cannot 
plausibly be invoked over and over again. The savings and spendings from 
monetary reserves, taken over the whole country, might be expected to a 
considerable extent to cancel each other out, being governed by the rhythms 
of family and farming life. They do not provide a convincing explanation 
of very large mintages in response to demands for geld, and accordingly 
they should not cast doubt on the arguments about the inflows resulting 
from foreign trade. 

The persistent decline in the numbers of English coins of each new type 
found in Scandinavia from Quatrefoil, of which there are over 1,500 speci- 
mens in the Swedish systematic collection, until the 1060s and later, when 
each new type is counted in single figures (Fig. 6 in Part 1), is the most 
conspicuous numerical trend associated with the late Anglo-Saxon coinage. 
Totals of coins in public collections are not an accurate way of defining 
it, being unduly influenced by the availability of hoards. Nevertheless, 
the histogram gives a rough idea of the net quantities of each new type 
remaining in the Scandinavian currency. The trend which it reveals has 
often been linked with the abolition of the heregeld in 1051 , but one may 
question whether the evidence is sufficient. The decline begins earlier, 
and involves a larger reduction than the sums that are likely to have been 
earned by mercenaries. Moreover, the eventual low totals should not be 

interpreted simply in terms of the balance of payments. An important reason 
was the development of national coinages in Denmark and Norway"' and the 
consequent reminting of foreign coin - which would presumably have include 
any English money entering those countries . 

We ought not therefore to venture much further, in interpreting what 
happened in 1051 (or at least at an intermediate date in the Expanding 
Cross type), than to say that there was a reform of the coinage, involving 
an over-ambitious increase in the weight of the penny and also the per- 
manent abolition of the use of inferior alloys."’ Similarly we s ou ^ 

to assert that England during the 1040s ceased being a net expor er o 
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silver to Scandinavia on any scale. The rising mintages of the later 1050s 
combined probably with a multi-type currency indicate a recovery in the 
national stock of bullion, but whether this was because the balance of pay- 
ments with Scandinavia had swung the other way, or, as is much more prob- 
able, it derived from a trading surplus with Germany and the Low Countries, 
the statistics probably cannot show. Hence the importance of the absence 
of peck-marked coins. 

Our monetary interpretation of the period from the 1040s onwards in- 
evitably depends a good deal on how we think the total mintage in each 
type was divided between the initial recoinage and the subsequent work 
of the mints associated with trading flows. If the recoinages were small 
- and again, this is the period of a multi-type currency - the remainder 
of the output may have made up, in the two- and three-year validity 
periods, annual amounts smaller but not very much smaller, except in the 
years c. 1048-56, than those in the at first glance more prolific sexennial 
periods. If much of the work of the mints consisted, as I have tried to 
suggest, in reminting foreign silver as it flowed into the country, then we 
should have to say that mint output, contrary to what the figures for each 
type might suggest, points to similar levels of trade - or at least similar 
monetary imbalances resulting presumably from trade - in the years around 
1060 as in the 1030s. 

There is better evidence pointing in the same direction. If England's 
overseas trade had dwindled away after the reign of Cnut, there would al- 
most certainly have been a radical decline in the rapidity of circulation 
throughout the south and east of England, accompanied by noticeable changes 
in the ranking of the mints . The evidence of the single finds speaks 
against any such decline. Part of the explanation may be that English 
coins were reminted when they reached Scandinavia, so that the evidence 
is not comparable with that from the first half of the century: part may 
be that England increasingly spent its foreign earnings in France. Concen- 
tration of the traffic onto fewer cross-Channel routes may have increased 
the possibilities of per contra arrangements. In so far as there was a de- 
cline in mint output, it may have resulted essentially from trade being 
broadly in balance, much more than from a decline in the value of goods 
exported. But the margins of sampling error in the figures from which this 
view is constructed, plus the elements of conjecture it contains, are such 
that one would not wish to rest much weight on it if it were unsupported. 

The wide dispersion of the single finds from the years 1035-86, and better 

still the continuing rapidity of circulation as shown by Fig. 3, are perhaps 

our clearest evidence of continuity, 

INITIAL RECOINAGES, AND CONTINUED MINTING LATER IN THE VALIDITY- 
PERIODS 

In studying the monetary affairs of /Ethelred 11 's reign 1 remarked 

that it would be reasonable to expect that a net inflow of silver into the 
country would show up in a relatively greater activity at the ports of entry, 
but that this was conspicuously not the case,"® Throughout the late Anglo- 
Saxon period, the ports were surprisingly steady in the share they took, 
which was between about 60 and 70 per cent of the total in the early el- 
eventh century, declining to between 55 and 65 per cent in the late eleventh 
century. Presumably not all the bullion minted in the ports was foreign 

silver coming in. London especially was a wealthy city, and some of its 

minting might be expected to have been recoinage at the beginning of each 

new type. Conversely there is no obvious reason why foreign merchants 

should not have travelled directly to inland centres such as Stamford or 
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Thetford before changing their money. It is difficult, therefore, to group 
the output figures for the various mints in such a way as to reveal any 
differences that there may have been between mints in the share of a type 
that was minted at the initial recoinage and the share that came later. 

There are two types where changes of ruler during the type should 
enable us to divide the coins into periods with certainty. The Reform/First 
Small Cross issue was struck in the names of Eadgar, Edward Martyr, and 
/^Ethelred, and the coins of Eadgar, obviously, are the early ones. The 
Oakham and Chester hoards suggest that at some of the larger mints, such 
as Lincoln, Stamford, and Bedford, upwards of 80 per cent of the output 
was in the time of Edward and /Cthelred, whereas at other mints such as 
Canterbury and Rochester, and probably many of the smaller mints, at least 
half of the output was under Eadgar, The Oakham hoard indicates that 
over all at least 27 per cent of the issue was in Eadgar 's name. But this 
may not be a typical recoinage proportion, for various reasons. It may 
cover a longer period than was normally required for a recoinage; Eadgar's 
coins, like those of Edward and /Ethelred, are on more than one weight 
standard; and the 970s are to some extent atypical, for example, in the 
ranking of the boroughs.^" 

The Jewel Cross type is unfortunately also problematic. It includes 
early coins in the names of Cnut and Harthacnut for which a date between 
November 1035 and the spring of 1036 has been proposed, and later coins 
in the name of Harold, plus coins of Harthacnut with a right-facing bust, 
both dated between the spring of 1036 and the autumn of 1037-^’ If this 
chronology were correct, the early coins would correspond in a most con- 
venient manner with the recoinage when the type was changed, and the sec- 
ond phase would reflect continued minting in particular of foreign silver. 
It is more than likely , however, that coins in Harold ' s name were struck 
at many mints in the first few months of the validity-period. The Scan- 
dinavian evidence shows that the type behaves with complete regularity as 
regards the ranking of the mints, and it is hard to believe, for example, 
that York used the equivalent of one die in the first six months and then 
the equivalent of 89 dies in the next eighteen months - or that 41 out of 
the 56 mints represented among the Scandinavian finds should equally have 
stood idle for the first six months of the type (see Appendix VIII). 

The coins of Harthacnut, type Aa (the variety with right-facing bust), 
are nearly all heavy and on a closely-controlled weight-standard of c.l.l2g, 
presenting a sharp contrast with Harold's coins, which range over several 
weight-standards.^^ Taking the Jewel Cross type as a whole, the lighter coins 
are preponderantly from London, Lincoln, York, Stamford, and Thetford. 
They amount, however, to only about a quarter of the issue, and it seems 
very unlikely that all the heavier coins belong to the recoinage phase. 

If only we could identify the coins within an issue that comprised the 
recoinage, we should have a most interesting indication of where in England 
the money was when the type was changed. Its regional distribution was 
almost certainly different from the geographical pattern of minting. One 
type for which we can perhaps obtain a rough idea of the distribution is 
Last Small Cross. If we assume that the heavy coins within that issue are 
essentially early, and that they make up a proportion of the total equal 
to or smaller than the recoinage, we can establish percentages based on that 
phase of the issue alone (Table 4). It is rather unlikely that at the re- 
coinage old coins would be taken all to the nearest mint, and for that rea- 
son we cannot say that the heavy coins show us exactly where the accumu- 
lated cash was in 1009. But they do serve to establish a contrast with 
the pattern for the issue as a whole, and therefore probably approximate 
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TABLE 4 

Proportions of heavy coins of Last Small Cross 
type from each region, compared with the 
proportions for the type as a whole 

% Heavy coins All coins 


I. 

Hampshire Basin 

13 

13 

11. 

West Country 

13 

8 

III. 

Channel Ports 

5 

8 

IV. 

London 

9 

24 

V. 

Home Counties 

6 

1 

VI. 

Eastern Danelaw 

11 

14 

VII. 

Five Boroughs 

18 

18 

VIII. 

Western mints 

13 

5 

IX. 

York 

12 

9 


Source: Appendices V and X 


more closely to the regional distribution of ready money at the beginning 
of the validity period. They show that there was more money in the west 
country and the west midlands, and less in London, than the figures for 

the type as a whole would imply. 

Within that regional pattern, discrepancies at a few individual mints 
attract attention. Bath takes 4.4 per cent of the heavy coins, compared with 
0.7 per cent for the type as a whole, and one wonders whether that could 

be explained by the king's presence there in the year 1009-^^ Oxford and 

Wallingford take 3-6 and 1.4 per cent respectively, compared with 0.73 and 
0.34 per cent - possibly because the sack of Oxford shortly after Christmas 
1009 resulted in a greater number of the local coins being carried back 

to Scandinavia (and also, it may be, in the temporary closure of the mints). 

One may suspect that the east-west difference is a recurrent pattern 
in other issues. In First Hand, for example, one can set the specimens 

of Southern, Midlands, and Northern 'a' style against the later Southern, 

Midlands, and Northern style 'b' to reveal similar regional discrepancies.^^ 
Research effort might be well spent in exploring the possibilities, since re- 
liable results would be illuminating for Anglo-Saxon monetary history. 

The main point, however, is that one can see how the currency may 

have been several times smaller than the volume of mint-output. Thus Crux 
amounted to some 40 million coins; but if, after the initial recoinage had 

produced let us say 12 million coins, inflows and outflows of bullion as 

a result of the payment of danegeld and trade in various directions pro- 
ceeded simultaneously, the size of the currency may never have exceeded 
the initial figure. In fact it seems likely to have fallen well below it. 

The stock of currency in the Eastern Danelaw at the beginning of the type 
might have been about 10 per cent of the national total, say li million 

pence, and thus if the danegeld of £10,000 or 2.4 million pence in 991 was 
a local geld in East Anglia, as Dr. Stafford suggests^' (and assuming that 
Crux had already been introduced at the time when it was collected), one 
can see why special minting arrangements might have had to be put in 

hand . 

Finally, therefore, an attempt will be made to construct a simple model 
of the currency covering the period c.973 to the 1050s to take account of 
as many as possible of the numerical estimates and relativities that have 
been assembled in the preceding pages. It involves a good deal of guess- 
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work, but the guesses seem to fit the evidence better than any of the alter- 
natives. The usefulness of the model, if it has any, is that it should com- 
pel one to follow through all the numerical implications of each separate 
piece of evidence. It is a way of insisting that all the aspects of the coin- 
age must hang together, and make sense in terms of monetary and economic 
history. 

A MODEL OF THE CURRENCY 

Let us see how the model (Table 5) is built up step by step. As the 

first column of figures, we enter the estimates of the numbers ol coins mint- 

ed in each type. Next, we have to decide how to split each total into two 
parts, representing the recoinage of obsolete English coins, and the subse- 
quent reminting of foreign silver as it was brought in by trade. The large 
differences in total mintage between one type and the next compel us to 

envisage relatively small recoinages and large trading flows, and even if 
we allow for a multi-type currency after IOI 6 , it would not do much to 

change this constraint. In particular the transition from Last Small Cross 
to Quatrefoil is difficult unless the initial coinage in Quatrefoil was smaller 

TABLE 5 
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20 

30 

6.0 

14.0 

11.0 

- 

11.0 

2b 

Second Hand 

12 

20 

2.4 

9.6 

6.6 

2.4 

9.0 

3 

Crux 

40 

30 

12.0 

28.0 

30.8 

3.8 

34.6 

4 

Long Cross 

18 

30 

5.4 

12.6 

5.2 

5.8 

11.0 

5 

Helmet 

12 

20 

2.4 

9.6 

1.4 

8.6 

10.0 

6 

Last Small Cross 

30 

30 

9.0 

21.0 

4.0 

16.6 

20.6 

7 
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47 

20 

9.4 

37.6 

34.4 

7.0 

41,4 

8 

Helmet 

22 

30 

6.6 

15.4 

11.8 

6.0 

17.8 

9 

Short Cross 

14 

30 
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9.8 
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5.0 
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10 
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9 
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0 

3.0 

3.0 

11 
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12 
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6.0 
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9.0 

12 
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6 
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2.0 

3. 5 

13 

Pacx 

5 
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0.5 

2.0 
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14 
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5 
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-0.5 

2.0 

1.5 

15 
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7 
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2.0 
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16 
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0.7 
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than seems likely, or unless the geld of 1018 was so severe that it drew 
large amounts of silver out of 'reservoirs' of family treasure. And the 
model plainly will not work unless First Hand and Long Cross are assumed 
to have remained in circulation alongside Second Hand and Helmet respective- 
ly. This remains the case if we use the alternative estimates in Appendix 
XII. 

Beyond that we have virtually nothing to guide us on either the propor- 
tions or the trend from type to type. Our attempts to find independent evi- 
dence for the proportions in the numismatic details of chronology or stylistic 
variation, in Last Small Cross and Jewel Cross, led to nothing firm; and 
the grouping of output figures into the ports and the inland mints shows 
a quite unhelpful regularity. Moreover, there is a loophole in the logic 
of the argument that the trading flows must have been relatively large: 
in order to match the estimated output figures against the recorded dane- 
gelds, we have to assume an average number of coins minted per die. If 
this were sometimes higher than the figure of 10,000 that has been used 
throughout, there would be more room for manoeuvre in the transition, for 
example, from Last Small Cross to Quatrefoil. 

The only statistics that would, so far as one can see, provide a thor- 
oughly secure basis for argument would for that reason be figures for the 
stock of Anglo-Saxon coins that accumulated in Scandinavia. Preliminary 
attempts have been made to measure it by way of estimates of the numbers 
of dies used locally, c-g- for the Sigtuna coinage of Olof Skdtkonung, 
coupled with extrapolated totals derived from the proportions of Sigtuna 
coins in the hoards. In default of sufficient published hoard-evidence 
(again, until CA^S has proceeded further) the results are imprecise. A fig- 
ure of at least 12i million Crux coins in the Northern Lands has been pro- 
posed.^® This is a long way short of the 34i million in the model. For the 
present one may merely express the view that the Anglo-Saxon coins in Scan- 
dinavia by C.1030 were equivalent to the output of several thousand dies, 
in other words that outflows from England were indeed a substantial fraction 
of the total mintage, even if we cannot yet say what fraction. 

Let us then take an arbitrary figure of 30 per cent for the sexennial 

recoinages. This is about the upper limit at which the model will work, 
unless we change some of the other premises on which it is constructed . 
When the validity-period falls to two or three years, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the inflows were proportionally less, and the recoinage frac- 
tion has accordingly been increased to 40 or 50 per cent respectively. A 
higher figure would be desirable to correspond with the 30 per cent for the 
longer validity-periods, but even so this produces impossible negative fig- 
ures in the column of the table representing outflows as a result of trade. 

The estimates of the initial recoinages in each type should be a measure 
of the volume of the English currency. If three-quarters of the currency 

in the early years of Second Hand still consisted of First Hand coins, three- 

quarters of the accidental losses in that phase should still have been of 
First Hand, and this would conveniently explain the paucity of Second Hand 
stray finds: similarly with Helmet. But we are still between the devil and 
the deep blue sea here, unless we can take account of the whole of the evi- 
dence, by offering some explanation of how hoards where the Hand coins 
were predominantly Second Hand came to be put together, Similarly the 
Penrice hoard, which seems to have been a one-type hoard including Helmet 
coins from many different mints,®’ is a major obstacle. (The Isleworth hoard 
is less of a problem.) Faced with a perplexing choice, one may prefer to 
assume that the hoards in question were put together selectively in some 
way. 
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Fig. 8. The volume of the English currency, c.973-c. 1059- The broken line 
represents the addition of obsolete types to the total. (Source: Table 5.) 


Figure 8, showing the changing volume of the English currency from 
C.973 to 1086, on the assumption of thorough renewals at each recoinage, 
raises many questions, and of course the answers it provides are speculative 
except in so far as it draws attention to estimates which are incompatible 
with assumptions about mint activity or about what became of the coinage. 
Some of the uncertainty could be narrowed down by detailed numismatic re- 
search, in particular by comprehensive studies of individual mints. 
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APPENDIX IV. Numbers of coins in Hildebrand (corrected) and 
SCBI Copenhagen 
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Uh 

< 

0- 

X 

H 

</) 

o 

7 

8 

9 


77 

12 

7T 

74 

75 

76 

7 7-55 


7 

6.40 

4.40 

5.09 

4,57 

4.03 

6.17 

5.18 

5.25 

3.54 

7,94 

1,46 

5 

- 

0.15 

0.21 

0.48 

0.87 

0.56 

- 

- 

0.51 

- 

- 

3 

0.07 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

k 

0.79 

1.20 

1.29 

1.32 

1.74 

1.12 

0.65 

0.95 

0.51 

1.59 

- 

5 

6 

0.83 

0.69 

0.93 

0.48 

0.33 

0.37 

0.32 

1.43 

- 

1.06 

- 

7 

5 

0.76 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

: 

- 

: 

- 

- 

9 

0.03 

- 

0.05 

- 

0.22 

0 . 19 

0.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

- 

0.04 

0.15 

0.12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

77 

0.14 

0.22 

0.31 

0.24 

0.65 

0.56 

- 

0.95 

1.01 

1.59 

3.40 


9,02 

6.70 

8.03 

7.21 

7.84 

8.97 

6.80 

8.58 

5.57 

12.18 

4.86 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN ENGLISH MONETARY HISTORY 


Stewart 1 ZA 2B J 4 5 6 


IZ 

11, West Country 
Axbridge 





0.08 



13 

Barnstaple 

- 

1.62 

1.67 

1.00 

0.89 

0.59 

0.11 

14 

Bath 

- 

- 

0.33 

0.77 

1.71 

1.33 

0.73 

15 

Bridport 

- 

0.54 

1.33 

0.31 

0.24 

- 

0.06 

16 

Bruton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

Cadbury 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.56 

IS 

Crewkerne 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

- 

19 

Exeter 

4.35 

6.47 

9.33 

4.09 

3.74 

4.14 

3.55 

20 

'Fro' (Frome?) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

' Gothaburh ’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.24 

0.74 

0. 17 

22 

Ilchester 

0.87 

1.35 

2.33 

2.01 

0.65 

0.44 

- 

23 

Langport 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2k 

Launceston 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Lydford 

- 

0.81 

0.67 

0.62 

0.73 

0.44 

1.92 

26 

Milborne Port 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.16 


- 

21 

Petherton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Taunton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.16 

- 

0.06 

29 

Totnes 

- 

2.16 

2.33 

1.24 

0.57 

0.59 

0.28 

30 

Watchet 

- 

0.54 

0.33 

0.08 

0.32 

0.15 

0.06 


SUB-TOTAL 

5.22 

13.49 

18.32 

10.12 

9.73 

8.42 

7.50 

31 

111. Channel Ports 

Canterbury 

5-22 

4.04 

7.67 

3.78 

3.09 

2.07 

2.42 

32 

Chichester 

O.S7 

0.54 

1.00 

0.77 

0.81 

0.89 

0.28 

33 

Cissbury 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.34 

3k 

Dover 

- 

0.27 

- 

0.62 

1.06 

1.33 

1.58 

35 

Hastings 

- 

- 

0.33 

0.24 

0.32 

1.03 

0.23 

36 

Hythe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Lewes 

2.61 

2.43 

0.67 

1.24 

1.71 

1.18 

2.31 

38 

Lympne 

5.22 

0.81 

1.00 

0.54 

0.24 

- 

- 

39 

Rochester 

1.74 

1.35 

3.00 

1.54 

0.97 

1.15 

0.73 

kO 

Romney 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.41 

0.59 

0.23 

kl 

Sandwich 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

k2 

Steyning 

- 

- 

0.33 

- 

- 

- 

- 


SUB-TOTAL 

15.66 

9.44 

14.00 

8.73 

8.61 

7.24 

8.12 

k3 

IV. London 

London 

6.96 

22.37 

42.33 

17.53 

22. 58 

28.21 

23.96 

44 

Southwark 

- 

- 

- 

8.26 

0.73 

0.30 

0.51 


SUB-TOTAL 

6.96 

22.37 

42.33 

25.79 

23.31 

28.51 

24.47 

45 

V. Home Counties 

Aylesbury 




0. 15 




46 

Buckingham 

0.87 

- 

- 

0.15 

0. 16 

- 

- 

47 

Guildford 

- 

- 

0.33 

0.08 

0.41 

- 

- 

4S 

Newport (Pagnell?) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

Oxford 

3.48 

0.27 

0.67 

1.62 

2.03 

1.92 

0.73 

50 

Reading 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

Wallingford 

- 

0.27 

1.00 

2.55 

1.46 

0.89 

0.34 


SUB-TOTAL 

4.35 

0.54 

2.00 

4.55 

4.06 

2.81 

1.07 



CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN ENGLISH MONETARY HISTORY 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

16 

■15 

16 

12 

0.14 

0.04 

0.05 

0.36 


0.37 





13 

0.24 

0. 11 

0.15 

- 

0.11 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

- 

Ih 

0,93 

1.02 

0.87 

0.84 

0.65 

0.75 

0.97 

0.72 

- 

1.06 

15 

0.03 

0.07 

0.05 

0.12 

- 

0.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

0,34 

0.25 

0.31 

0.12 


0 . 19 

0.65 

0.24 

- 

- 

17 

0.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

18 

0.31 

0.04 

0.15 

0.12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

1.65 

2.29 

1.65 

2.04 

1.41 

2.99 

0.65 

1.67 

0.51 

1.06 

20 

- 

- 

0,05 

- 

- 

- 

0.32 

- 

- 

- 

21 

0.24 

- 


0.12 

0.22 

0.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

2.58 

0.44 

0,31 

0.36 

0. 11 

0.37 

0.65 

- 

- 

- 

23 

2 ii 

25 

0.17 

0.07 

0.05 

0.72 

- 

0,19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.45 

0 . 11 

0.10 

0.12 

0. 11 

0.37 

_ 

0.24 


0 . 53 

26 

- 

0.04 

0. 10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.24 

0.51 

- 

28 

0.62 

- 

- 

- 

0. 11 

0.37 . 

0.32 

- 

0.51 

- 

29 

0.37 

0.58 

- 

0.12 

- 

0.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

0.27 

0.07 

0.15 

0.24 

0.22 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

1.06 


8.37 

5.13 

3.99 

5.28 

2.94 

6.73 

3.56 

3.59 

1.53 

3.71 


31 

1.27 

2.44 

2.62 

2.40 

1.96 

1.31 

2.27 

2.86 

6.06 

4.23 

32 

0.65 

0.40 

0.62 

0.36 

0.65 

0.19 

- 

0.24 

1.01 

0.53 

33 

0.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

36 

0.72 

2.00 

4.12 

2.40 

1.31 

1.31 

0.97 

0.48 

1.01 

- 

35 

0.28 

1.09 

1.29 

0.96 

0.76 

0 . 56 

- 

0.48 

0 . 51 

- 

36 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

- 

37 

1.00 

0.73 

0.87 

0.84 

0.65 

2.06 

0.97 

0.48 

1.01 

1.59 

38 

0.07 

0.04 

0.26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

0.34 

0.25 

0.67 

0.36 

- 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

- 

60 

0.24 

0.36 

0.31 

0.12 

0.33 

- 

0.32 

- 

- 

- 

61 


- 


- 

- 

- 

0.65 

0.48 

0.51 

0.53 

62 

- 

0.15 

0.36 

- 

0.33 

- 

0.65 

- 

- 

- 


4.60 

7.46 

11.12 

7.44 

5.99 

5.43 

5.83 

5.50 

10.11 

6.88 


63 

66 

22.20 

2.48 

33.33 

1.09 

24.80 

0.31 

23.32 

1.20 

26.33 

16.64 

1.50 

25.89 

0,32 

20 . 53 
1.19 

24.24 

0.51 

28.57 


24.68 

34.42 

25 . 11 

24.52 

26.33 

18.14 

26.21 

21.72 

24.75 

28.57 


65 

0.17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.72 

- 

- 

66 

0.17 

0.07 

0.05 

0.24 

0 . 11 

0.19 

0 . 32 

- 

0.51 

- 

67 

0.10 

- 

0.68 

0.12 

0 . 11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

63 

1.93 

1.38 

1.65 

2.16 

2.61 

2.43 

1.62 

2.86 

3.03 

2. 12 

50 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 . 51 

- 

51 

0.69 

0.69 

0.77 

0.72 

2.07 

2.24 

- 

0.48 

0 . 51 

0.53 


3.06 

2.14 

3.15 

3.24 

4.90 

4.86 

1.94 

4.06 

4. 56 

2.65 


75 

17-23 


1.46 

0.49 


1.95 

3.88 

0.97 

0.49 

0.49 

0.49 

0.97 

7.29 

19.42 

19.42 

1.46 

0.97 

2.43 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN ENGLISH MONETARY HISTORY 



Stewart 

1 

2A 

2B 

3 

k 

5 

6 


VI. Eastern Danelaw 








52 

Bedford 

1.74 

0.27 

- 

0.69 

0.65 

0. 15 

0.45 

53 

Bury St. Edmunds 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5h 

Cambridge 

0.87 

0.27 

- 

2.55 

1.46 

2.36 

1.75 

55 

Colchester 

- 

- 

- 

2.70 

1.22 

0. 15 

0.62 

56 

'Dernt' 


— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

57 

'Dyr' 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

Hertford 

- 

- 

- 

2.01 

0.24 

0.30 

0.06 

59 

Horndon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

Huntingdon 

- 

1.08 

- 

0.46 

1.71 

1.62 

0.96 

6l 

Ipswich 

1.74 

1.89 

1.00 

0.85 

0.57 

1.03 

1.47 

62 

' Stes ' 

- 

- 


— 

- 

- 

- 

63 

Maldon 

0.87 

0.27 

- 

1.39 

0.08 

0.30 

0.06 

6k 

Northampton 

3.48 

0.81 

0.67 

1.54 

1.87 

0.59 

0.79 

65 

Norwich 

4.35 

2.70 

2.67 

2.01 

2.03 

2.36 

3.27 

66 

Peterborough 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

Sudbury 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

0.23 

68 

Thetford 

0.87 

3.23 

2.67 

3.71 

2.27 

4.58 

4.28 

69 

' Wilton ‘ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.06 


SUB-TOTAL 

13.92 

10.52 

7.01 

17.91 

12.10 

13.44 

14.00 


VII, The Five Boroughs 








70 

Lincoln 

5.22 

3.77 

- 

4.86 

11.29 

8.71 

12.63 

71 

Caistor? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72 

Derby 

- 

2.96 

- 

0.08 

0. 16 

0.30 

0.23 

73 

Horncastle 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

74 

Leicester 

3.48 

1.35 

1.00 

0. 54 

0.89 

0.74 

0.51 

75 

Louth? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

Newark 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.17 

77 

Nottingham 

- 

0.27 

0.33 

0.23 

- 

0. 15 

0.17 

78 

Stamford 

7.83 

3.77 

2.33 

1.24 

3.01 

2.66 

4.62 

79 

Torksey 

- 

- 

0.33 

- 

0.08 

- 

0.06 


SUB-TOTAL 

16.53 

12.12 

3.99 

6.95 

15.43 

12. 56 

18.39 


Vlll . Western Mints 








80 

Chester 

4.35 

2.16 

1.00 

0.77 

3.82 

2.66 

2.59 

81 

Bedwyn 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82 

Berkeley 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83 

Bristol 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0. 11 

8k 

Cricklade 

- 

0.54 

- 

0.31 

0. 16 

- 

0.39 

85 

Droitwich 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

Gloucester 

0.87 

0.81 

0.33 

0.54 

1.22 

0.59 

0.62 

87 

Hereford 

0.87 

1.08 

- 

0.54 

1.38 

0.59 

0.39 

88 

Malmesbury 

- 

- 

0.33 

0.31 

0.32 

0. 15 

0.06 

89 

Pershore 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

Shrewsbury 

1.74 

1.08 

- 

0.46 

1.38 

0.59 

0.28 

91 

Stafford 

0.87 

- 

- 

0.23 

0.32 

0. 15 

0.11 

92 

Tamworth 

0.87 

- 

1.00 

0.46 

0.08 

0. 15 

0.06 

93 

Warwick 

- 

- 

- 

0.31 

0.97 

0.30 

0.39 

9k 

Winchcombe 

- 

- 

- 

0.15 

0.24 

0.30 

- 

95 

Worcester 

0.87 

0.81 

- 

0.77 

0.97 

0.89 

0.23 


10.44 6.48 2.66 4.84 10.86 6.37 5.23 


SUB-TOTAL 




7 

CONTINUITY 

8 9 

AND CHANGE IN 

10 11 

ENGLISH MONETARY 

12 13 U 

HISTORY 

15 16 

77 

17-23 

52 

0.79 

0.18 

0.41 

0.12 

0.98 

0 . 56 

0.97 

0.72 


1.06 


53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.49 

5 h 

3.23 

0.80 

0.41 

0.60 

1.20 

2.43 

0.32 

0.96 

1,01 

0.53 

0.97 

55 

1.27 

0.47 

0.82 

0.84 

0.65 

0. 19 

0.65 

3.10 

- 

1.06 

0.97 

56 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

1.20 

0.11 

0.98 

0. 12 

1.41 

0.19 

2.59 

2.63 

0,51 

1.06 

0.49 

59 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

0.86 

1.20 

0.46 

0.36 

0.54 

0.93 

0.97 

1.19 

- 

0.53 

0.49 

61 

1.51 

0.87 

0.36 

0.96 

0.87 

0.93 

0.65 

1.91 

1,01 

0.53 

2.43 

62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

- 

- 

63 

0.79 

0.51 

- 

0.12 

- 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

0.53 

- 

6h 

1.10 

0.36 

0.36 

0.60 

1.63 

0.56 

1.29 

1.67 

- 

0.53 

1.94 

65 

2.82 

1.85 

1.75 

2.52 

2.72 

3.36 

2.91 

3.34 

1,01 

0.53 

4.85 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

0.38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

3.20 

2.58 

2.52 

2.88 

3.48 

3.93 

4.22 

3.82 

3,03 

5.82 

3.88 

69 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


17.15 

8.93 

8.07 

9 . 12 

13.48 

13.08 

CO 

H 

19.58 

6,57 

12.18 

16.51 


70 

8. 12 

9.85 

13.48 

14.43 

9.47 

11.96 

15.86 

12.89 

12.63 

12.70 

23.79 

71 

0. 10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72 

73 

7k 

75 

76 

0.14 

0. 18 

0.51 

1.44 

1.52 

1.31 

0.97 

1.43 

- 

0.53 

0.49 

0.72 

0.58 

0.21 

0.48 

1.41 

1.31 

0.32 

0.24 

2.53 

1.06 

- 


0.15 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

71 

0.24 

0.44 

0.72 

0.72 

0.76 

0.93 

1.29 

0.72 

0.51 

- 

- 

78 

2.65 

3.82 

7.05 

5.17 

5.22 

6.36 

4.53 

3.58 

6.57 

4.23 

2.43 

79 

0.03 

■ 0.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 


- 


12.00 

15.06 

21.97 

22.24 

18.38 

21.87 

22.97 

18.86 

22.24 

18.52 

26.71 


80 

5.20 

3.10 

2.21 

2.64 

2 , 

,94 

2.06 

2.59 

2.86 

2.02 

1.59 

1 

.94 

81 

_ 


_ 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1.06 

- 

- 

82 

_ 

_ 



- 


- 

0.32 

- 

- 

- 

0 . 

.49 

83 

1.55 

_ 

0.46 

1.92 

2 , 

.18 

2.43 

0.97 

0.95 

2.02 

1.06 

0 . 

.97 

8k 

0.69 

0.36 

0.26 

0,24 

0 . 

,32 

0.37 

0-65 

0.24 

- 

- 

- 


85 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


86 

1.31 

1.13 

0.77 

0.84 

1 . 

31 

2.80 

0.97 

0.48 

1.01 

1.59 

1 , 

.94 

87 

0.89 

0.91 

0.77 

2.04 

1 . 

31 

1.68 

1.29 

0.72 

1.52 

1.06 

0 , 

.97 

88 

0.24 

0.25 

0.10 

0.24 

0 . 

22 

0.56 

- 

- 

0 . 51 

0.53 

- 


89 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


90 

1.38 

0.84 

0.82 

1.32 

0 . 

76 

1.50 

0.32 

1.67 

1.52 

1.06 

- 


91 

0.10 

0.15 

- 

- 

0 . 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 , 

.49 

92 

_ 

- 

0.05 

- 

0 . 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


93 

0.31 

0.40 

0.36 

0.72 

0 . 

65 

0.75 

0.97 

0.48 

1.01 

0.53 

0 . 

49 

9k 

0. 17 

0.15 


- 

- 


0.19 

- 

- 

- 

0.53 

- 


95 

0.58 

0.87 

0.36 

0.72 

0 . 

98 

0.75 

0.32 

0,24 

1. 01 

0 . 53 

1 . 

46 


12.42 

8.16 

6.16 

10.68 

11 . 

32 

13.09 

8.40 

7.64 

10.62 

9.54 

a . 

75 
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Stewart 1 2A ZB 3 h 5 S 

IX. York 

96 York 8.70 7.82 - 9.^2 8.29 12.56 8.62 

Uncertain 

97 'Brens' 


APPENDIX VI. Estimated mint-output in (Lincoln) "equivalent reverse dies". 
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1 


2B 

3 

4 

5 
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80 
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76 

64 
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Dorchester 

- 

6 

- 

6 
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4 

7 
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' Eanbyrig ' 

- 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

h 

Salisbury 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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11 

35 

5 

Shaftesbury 

9 

28 

16 

19 

18 

14 

25 

6 

' Niwan ' 

- 

6 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

’ Brygin ' 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Southampton 

- 

39 

4 

13 

3 

2 

5 

9 

Wareham 

9 

17 

12 

41 

9 

4 

3 

to 

Warminster 
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- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

11 

Wilton 

35 

22 

4 

79 

24 

- 

2 


SUB-TOTAL 

183 

361 

116 

475 

138 

99 

371 


II. West Country 
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Axbridge 
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- 

- 
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- 
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_ 

__ 
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19 
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43 
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70 

50 

104 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN ENGLISH MONETARY HISTORY 



Stewart 

1 

2A 

2B 

3 

4 

5 

6 

20 

'Fro' (Fcome) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

' Gothaburh' 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

9 

5 







(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

22 

Ilchester 

9 

28 

28 

82 

12 

6 

- 

23 

Langport 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2h 

Launceston 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Lydford 

- 

17 

8 

25 

13 

6 

56 

26 

Milborne Port 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 







(2) 



27 

Petherton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Taunton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

29 

Totnes 

- 

44 

28 

50 

10 

8 

8 

30 

Watchet 

- 

11 

4 

3 

6 

2 

2 




(4) 

(2) 

(1) 

(7) 

(2+) 

(2) 


SUB-TOTAL 

52 

276 

220 

412 

177 

105 

220 


III. Channel Ports 








31 

Canterbury 

52 

83 

92 

154 

57 

25 

71 

32 

Chichester 

9 

11 

12 

31 

15 

11 

8 



(3+) 

(3+) 

(5+) 

(12+) 

(13+) 

(6+) 

(7+) 

33 

Cissbury 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

10 









(3) 

3h 

Dover 

- 

6 

- 

25 

19 

16 

46 

35 

Hastings 

- 

- 

4 

9 

6 

12 

7 





(14-) 

(2+) 

(3+) 

(7+) 

(5+) 

36 

Hythe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Lewes 

26 

50 

8 

50 

31 

14 

68 



(7+) 

C8+) 

(5+) 

(13+) 

(14+) 
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38 
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38A 
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17 
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_ 
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- 
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SUB-TOTAL 
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357 
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88 

238 


IV. London 








h3 
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70 

457 

508 

713 
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hh 
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— 

— 
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336 
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44 

12 

24 
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74 

34 

31 
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CONTINUITY AND 

CHANGE 

IN ENGLISH MONETARY 

HISTORY 



Stewart 

VI. Eastern Danelaw 

1 

2A 

2B 

3 

4 

5 

6 

52 

Bedford 

17 

6 

- 

28 

12 

2 

13 

53 

Bury St . Edmunds 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5ti 

Cambridge 

9 

6 

- 

104 

27 

28 

51 

55 

Colchester 

- 

- 

- 

110 

22 

2 

18 

56 

'Dernf 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

'Dyr ’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

Hertford 

- 

- 

- 

82 

4 

4 

2 

59 

Horndon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

Huntingdon 

- 

22 

- 

19 

31 

20 

28 

SI 

Ipswich 

17 

39 

12 

35 

10 

12 

43 

62 

'Stes ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S3 

Maldon 

9 

6 

- 

57 

1 

4 

2 

Sk 

Northampton 

35 

17 

8 

63 

34 

8 

23 

65 

Norwich 

43 

55 

32 

82 

37 

28 

96 

66 

Peterborough 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

Sudbury 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

68 

Thetford 

9 

66 

32 

151 

42 

55 

126 

69 

'Wilton ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 


SUB-TOTAL 

VII. The Five Boroughs 

139 

217 

84 

731 

220 

163 

411 

70 

Lincoln 

82 

77 

- 

198 

208 

105 

370 

71 

Caistor? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72 

Derby 

- 

61 

- 

3 

3 

4 

7 

73 

Horncastle 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7h 

Leicester 

35 

28 

12 

22 

16 

9 

15 

75 

Louth? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

Newark 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

77 

Nottingham 

- 

6 

4 

9 

- 

2 

5 

78 

Stamford 

78 

77 

28 

50 

55 

32 

135 

79 

Torksey 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

5 


SUB-TOTAL 

VII. Western Mints 

195 

249 

48 

282 

283 

152 

539 

80 

Chester 

43 

44 

12 

31 

70 

32 

76 

81 

Bedwyn 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82 

Berkeley 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

83 

Bristol 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

84 

Cricklade 

- 

11 

- 

13 

3 

- 

12 

85 

Droitwich 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

Gloucester 

9 

17 

4 

22 

21 

8 

16 

87 

Hereford 

9 

22 

- 

22 

25 

8 

12 

88 

Malmesbury 

- 

- 

4 

13 

6 

2 

2 

39 

Pershore 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

Shrewsbury 

17 

17 

- 

19 

25 

8 

8 

91 

Stafford 

9 

- 

- 

9' 

6 

2 

3 

92 

Tamworth 

9 

- 

12 

19 

1 

2 

2 

93 

Warwick 

C2+ 

) C3) 

— 

13 

(12) 

18 

(12) 

4 

(15) 

12 

(6) 

94 

Winchcombe 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4 

- 

95 

Worcester 

9 

17 

- 

31 

18 

11 

7 


SUB-TOTAL 

105 

128 

32 

198 

197 

81 

155 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

52 

37 

19 

6 

1 

12 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 I 4 

150 

18 

6 

5 

15 

55 

59 

11 

12 

7 

8 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

56 

2 

14 

1 

17 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

40 

27 

7 

3 

7 

61 

70 

19 

5 

8 

11 

62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

37 

11 

- 

1 

- 

61f 

51 

8 

5 

5 

20 

65 

131 

41 

25 

22 

33 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

149 

57 

36 

25 

43 

69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


798 

213 

116 

78 

166 


70 

378 

219 

194 

126 

116 

71 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72 

6 

4 

7 

13 

19 

73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7k 

34 

13 

3 

4 

17 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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3 

- 

- 

- 

77 

11 

10 

10 

6 

9 

78 

123 

85 

101 

45 

64 

79 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 


559 

335 

315 

194 

225 


80 

242 

69 

32 

23 

36 

81 
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- 

- 

- 

82 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

83 

72 

- 

7 

17 

27 

8k 

32 

8 

4 

2 

4 

85 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

86 

61 

25 

11 

7 

16 

87 

42 

20 

11 

18 

16 

88 

11 

6 

1 

2 

3 

89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

64 

18 

12 

12 

9 

91 

5 

3 

- 

- 

5 

92 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

3 

93 

14 

9 

5 

6 

8 


(14) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(5) 

9k 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

95 

27 

19 

5 

6 

12 


578 

180 

89 

93 

139 


12 

13 

Ik 

15 

16 

31 

3 

5 

3 

- 

2 

3+ 

15 

2 

5 

7 

1 

1+ 

1 

3 

15 

- 

2 

7+ 

1 

2 

13 

13 

4 

2 

2+ 

6 

5 

6 
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1+ 

6 

3 

9 

1 

7 

1 

12-C.30 


_ 

i 
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_ 

1 

3+ 

3 

7 

8 

- 

1 

- 

20 

15 

16 

7 

1 

25-C.50 






5+ 

24 

21 

18 

21 

11 

15-C.30 

79 

76 

95 

46 

23 

74-130 

72 

81 

62 

88 

25 

9-25 (18 
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5 
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- 

1 

3+ 
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2 

1 

18 

2 

2+ 

6 

7 

3 
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— 

54 

38 

23 

17 

46 

8 

4+ 

132 

118 

90 
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36 

23-39 
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IX. York 

96 York 

Uncertain 

97 'Brene' 


Stewart 


1 2A ZB 3 h 5 6 


87 160 


383 153 151 253 


APPENDIX VII. Estimated mint output for the Paxs type, c. 1084-7, 
in 'equivalent reverse dies'. 
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7 8 9 10 11 12 13 Ih 15 16 31 

% 402 267 178 89 108 47 48 49 99 11 5+ 


APPENDIX VII (continued) 
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APPENDIX VlII. Issues within the Jewel Cross Type 

"Early" "Late" "Early" "Late" 
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APPENDIX IX. Estimated mint output (in 'equivalent reverse dies'), 
grouped according to economic categories of mint 


The groups, lettered as on Fig. 5, are as follows: 


a) 

London and the Channel Ports 

(IV plus 

111 om.itting 

Cissbury, 

Lewes, 


and Steyning) 







b) 

Small inland mints: all 

except a 

), c)-f); 

includes 

Winchester 


c) 

Larger inland mints; Oxford, Wallingford 

; Cambridge, 

Northampton 

, Nor- 


wich, Thetford; Derby, 

Leicester , 

, Stamford 

• 




d) 

East-coast ports (York, 

Lincoln, 

Ipswich , 

Colchester, Maldon) 


e) 

Western ports (Southampton, Wareham, Bridport, 

Exeter, Totnes, 

Barn- 


staple, Watchet, Bristol 

) 






f) 

Chester 
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Reform 

200 

297 

244 

195 

52 

43 

2a 

First Hand 

602 

518 

322 

281 

287 

44 

2b 

Second Hand 

664 

184 

132 

12 

196 

12 

3 

Crux 

1356 

929 

645 

783 

328 

31 

4 

Long Cross 

555 

409 

278 

394 

118 

70 

5 

Helmet 

418 

229 

190 

274 

74 

32 

6 

Last Small Cross 

887 

675 

484 

686 

127 

76 

7 

Quatrefoil 

1314 

1157 

766 

946 

230 

242 

8 

Helmet 

911 

384 

272 

527 

70 

69 

9 

Short Cross 

504 

259 

218 

389 

37 

32 

10 

Jewel Cross 

271 

168 

142 

231 

39 

23 

11 

Fleur-de-lis 

384 

253 

258 

243 

51 

36 

12 

Arm and Sceptre 

129 

154 

145 

126 

36 

12 

13 

Pacx 

156 

113 

83 

135 

11 

13 

14 

Radiate 

128 

100 

88 

136 

15 

14 

15 

Trefoil 

237 

109 

124 

194 

19 

14 

31 

Paxs 

345 

284 

98 

48 

80 

25 


APPENDIX X. A sample of heavy coins of Last Small Cross type 

The coins in Table 4, weighing 1.5 g or more (23-1 gr. or more) are from 
the following sources. 1 am indebted to Mr. Lyon for the weights of the 
heavy coins in Hildebrand. At Winchester in particular there is a weight 
standard close to 1.5 g, with the result that there are many coins with 
weights just below that figure. 

Hildebrand Barnstaple, Bath (8), Bedford (2), Bridport, Bristol, Cadbury, 
Cambridge (4), Canterbury (3), Chester (8), Chichester (3), Cissbury 
(2), Cricklade (3). Derby, Dorchester, Dover, Exeter (12), Gloucester 
(5), 'Gothaburh', Hastings, Hereford (2), Huntingdon (4), Ipswich (3), 
Leicester, Lewes (4), Lincoln (31), London (22), Malmesbury, Newark, 
Northampton (1 or 2), Norwich (3), Oxford (12), Rochester, Salisbury 
(4), Shaftesbury, Shrewsbury (4), Stafford, Stamford (14), famworth, 
Thetford (12), Totnes, Wallingford (6), Warwick (4), Winchester (29), 
Worcester (3), York (37). 
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BMC Bath, Chester, Lewes, Lincoln, London, Stamford (2), Totnes, York (2) 
SCSI Cambridge, omitting Cambridge coins Exeter 
SCBI Hunter. Lincoln, Oxford, Wallingford 

SCBI Copenhagen Bath (4), Bedford, Bristol, Cadbury (4), Chester (3), 

Chichester, Cissbury, Dorchester, Exeter (6), Gloucester, Hereford (2), 
Huntingdon (2), Ipswich, Leicester, Lincoln (4), London (10), Norwich 
(2), Salisbury (2), Stamford (5), Thetford (2), Totnes, Warwick, Win- 
chester (6), Worcester, York (6) 

SCBI Oxford, omitting Oxford coins Bath, Gloucester, Lincoln 

SCBI Midlands Chester, Derby, Shrewsbury, Warwick 

SCBI Mack Exeter, Winchester (2) 

SCBI Yorks Lincoln 

SCBI West Country Bath (2), Cadbury, Exeter 


APPENDIX XI. Mints represented in the Swedish and Danish finds, by types 


1 . 

Reform 

32 

8. Helmet 

61 

16. 

Small Flan 

40 

2a. 

First Hand 

44 

9. Short Cross 

60 

17. 

Expanding Cross 

26 

2b. 

Second Hand 

36 

10. Jewel Cross 

56 

18. 

Helmet 

14 

3. 

Crux 

55 

11. Fleur-de-lis 

52 

19. 

Sovereign 

13 

4. 

Long Cross 

61 

12. Arm and Sceptre 

52 

20. 

Hammer Cross 

10 

5. 

Helmet 

51 

13. Pacx 

45 

21. 

Facing Bust 

6 

6. 

Last Small Cross 

6l 

Ilf, Radiate 

49 

22. 

Pyramids 

5 

7. 

Quatrefoil 

68 

IS. Trefoil 

37 

23. 

Pax 

4 


(Source: Appendix IV.) 


APPENDIX Xll. Alternative estimates of the numbers of dies 
employed at Lincoln, by C.S.S.Lyon 

Given that the samples are biassed, the most reliable way to judge the total 
numbers of dies employed (omitting, of course, those that broke very early 
in their life and cannot really be detected by any method) is to estimate 
the missing dies using information about the numbers of dies known from 
1, 2, and 3 specimens respectively. Although the methods used are based 

on the assumptions of equal output per die and lack of bias, these assump- 
tions are probably less critical when one is concentrating on two or three 
terms of the distribution. The methods almost invariably produce higher 
numbers than the estimation of output in terms of ' equivalent dies ' . They 
are nevertheless still likely to be underestimates rather than overestimates. 

The problem is to estimate d^, the number of dies represented by zero 
specimens, from a formula of the form 
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where dj is the number of dies represented by a single specimen and k con- 
veys the theoretical relationship between the expected values of dQ and d^. 

In Formula (1), 


c - di 


where d is the total of known dies and c is the number of known coins. 
Rearranged, this gives the formula discussed in Mossop’s Lincoln Mint and 
adopted in the text above to estimate 'equivalent dies'. Although apparent- 
ly using the full information (namely the values of d and c) this formula 
is suitable only for estimating the relative importance of do in terms of 
output, and then only if it can be assumed that the surviving coins are 
an unbiassed sample - which they are manifestly not in the case of Long 
Cross, for example. If it were used as a measure of the actual number 
of missing dies it would be liable to give a serious underestimate because 
of the effect of unequal die output. 


In Formula (2), 



where d 2 is the number of dies known from exactly two specimens. This 
value of k may be expected to be less affected either by bias or by unequal 
output; but where d 2 is small it is obvious that k is very sensitive to the 
actual figure for d 2 . But in such a situation (as, for example. First Hand) 
any estimate of dQ will be subject to wide margins of error. 

Formula (3), in which 


d I d2 

k = + 

3d2 9d3 

is one of a large number of formulae that could be constructed to involve 
do as well as d^ and d 2 . There is a risk, however, of d 3 being too much 
affected by bias to be useful in estimating dQ. It will be seen from the 
table that the chosen formula tends to bring out lower estimates of dg than 
Formula (2). 
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OF JOHN AND THE MINORITY OF HENRY 111 
PART 2 


Ian Stewart 


Part 1 of this study* contained a general survey of the Short Cross coins of 
classes VI and VII, in which it was proposed to interpolate two new sub- 
classes, VIx and Vld. All known die-combinations of these two groups were 
illustrated on the accompanying plates (nos. 23-33 and 52-90), but they remain 
to be described in detail and to be considered in the context of the classi- 
fication as a whole. ^ Class VIx, if correctly identified as an official issue 
confined to the mint of Canterbury, is of significance for the chronology of 
the coinage at the end of the reign of John. Class Vld is of numismatic 
interest in its own right; but it also provides an opportunity, because of 
its very limited scale, for subjecting the output of the major mints of London 

and Canterbury over a short period to minute scrutiny and so enables us 

to observe the anatomy of the coinage in more detail than can generally be 
achieved in this series. For the purpose of die-analysis, obverse and re- 
verse dies are identified by reference with 0 or R to the first coin by which 
they are represented on the plates: thus 0.28 is the obverse die used for 

the illustrated coins nos. 28 and 32, and R.56 is the reverse die found on 

nos. 56, 69 and 71- 


CLASS VIx 

One of the necessary steps in working out a definitive arrangement of the 
later Short Cross coinage is to isolate the irregular and imitative pieces. 
This process has convinced me that, with the exception of the small but dis- 
tinct series purporting to have been struck by six moneyers at Canterbury 

and classed here as VIx, virtually all the anomalous coins of the period 

are German imitations.’ Most of the entries in Lawrence's list of moneyers 

that are not based on a substantial body of regular material can therefore 
be deleted. But class VIx includes the name Arnold, as well as those of 
undoubted Canterbury moneyers of classes VI and VIl, and this alerts us 
immediately to the abnormality of the group to which Arnold's coins belong. 
The name Arnaud occurs as a Canterbury moneyer in the 1205 recoinage (class 
Va-c), once'* with the spelling Arnold, but only two later Short Cross coins 
with this name (nos. 23-4) can be traced, both in the British jMuscum from 
the Colchester hoard. Lawrence's inclusion of the name Arnold in his list 
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of moneyers of class VI was presumably based on one or both of these coins? 

Beside Arnold, five other moneyers are recorded for class VIx. Salemun 
succeeded his father Samuel at Canterbury in the winter of 1217/18, and his 
earliest coins belong to the beginning of class VII, The other four, lohan, 
lun, Roger and Walter, are all well attested Canterbury moneyers of classes 
VI and VII. One reverse die of each has been noted arid the details are 
as follows: 


Die no. 

Reading 

Obverse 

combinations 

R.23 

ARNOLD. ON. CAN 

Vlcl 

(23): 

0.24 

(24). 

R.25 

lOHAN.ON.CANT 

0.25 

(25). 



R.26 

IVN.ON.CANT 

0.26 

(26). 



R.27 

ROGER. ON. CAN 

0.26 

(27): 

0.28 

(28). 

R.29 

SALEMVM.ON.CA 

0.24 

(29): 

0.30 

(30): 0.31 

R.32 

WALTIER. ON. CA 

0.28 

(32): 

0.33 

(33). 


Apart from the mule coin (23), seven obverse dies have been noted in this 
group which suggests the possibility that, if the dies were supplied in 
pairs, a reverse with the name of a seventh moneyer may have existed. 
Three of the seven obverse dies are each known to have been used by two 
moneyers. Arnold's VIx die (0.24) is one of three used by Salemun. The 
dies 0.26 and 0.28 link together Walter, Roger and lun. These three (if 
lun has been correctly identified with Eudo Chic)' comprised the team of 
archiepiscopal moneyers from VIb onwards up to the point in class VI Ib 
where loan Chic replaced Eudo. lohan was a royal moneyer throughout the 
same period. No coins of VIx are known in the names of the other royal 
moneyers who all struck from VIb to Vila, Samuel, Simun and Henri, nor 
of Tomas who began in Vld. 

Most of the examples of class VIx that 1 have seen are in the British 
Museum, from the Eccles and Colchester hoards. The FitzwiUiam also has 
specimens of lohan and Salemun from Colchester (Catalogue nos. 127 and 147). 
There were coins of Roger (no. 28) and Salemun in the 1911 Ribe hoard,^ and 
of lun and Salemun in the Aegean hoard. All told it seems unlikely that 
there are more than about twenty to thirty of these coins in existence, 
although the fact that they have not hitherto been recognised as a signifi- 
cant group may mean that further examples only await identification . The 
weights of ten specimens range from 1.35g (20.8gr) to 1.52g (23.5gr), with 
an average of l-43g (22,lgr), which coincides with the standard of the 
regular coinage. 

The general features of VIx have been described in part 1, and can 
at once be seen from the illustrations. The dies are stylistically homogeneous 
and carefully made from punches not otherwise used on English coins of the 
period. The large letters are more positively shaped than is normal in 
class VI - A,C,h,L and R may be cited in particular. With the exception 
of one mis-spelling, Salemum for Salemun (a simple copying error), the in- 
scriptions are conspicuously literate. The form Waltier, often found on Henry 
II's coinage before 1180 but not in the Short Cross series, suggests the work 
of a continental die-sinker. Although the treatment is different, and the 
face is much more spread, one of the neatly made dies of Va or early Vb 
may have been used as a model , rather than a coin of the coarser class VI , 
since the division of the word Rex, with only X behind the sceptre, is a 
feature of some of the early recoinage dies in class V. 

There are three grounds for not dismissing the coins of class VIx 
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immediately as continental imitations. First is the mule coin (no. 23) which 
appears to have been struck from an official English obverse die. Second, 
the dies of the group display a notable competence and consistency. Third, 
the moneyers' names, with a single mint signature, though not exactly corr- 
esponding with the team of regular Canterbury moneyers at any time, do co- 
incide with those of known mint officials of a particular period. By contrast, 
imitative groups, even those which like class VIx are apparently the work 
of a single die-sinker, tend to mix or repeat the names of moneyers and 
mints indiscriminately and do not show such a consistent or representative 
run of moneyers' names. The conclusion must be that the reverse dies of 
class VIx were not copied at random from different models but were intended 
to be part of a series including the names of a given set of officials with 
one die each. Taking the mint-signature at face value, therefore, we need 
to consider the time and circumstances in which such dies might have been 
produced and used. 

Two occasions suggest themselves when the VIx group might have been 
struck at Canterbury. The first is the period of John's quarrel with Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langton when England was placed under papal interdict and 
minting at Canterbury, at least from London-made dies, appears to have been 
suspended for several years (c. 1208-c. 1213) , during the currency of class 
Via and perhaps of late Vc and of early VIb as well. The second was the 
civil war of 1215-17, when London and Canterbury were for a time possessed 
by opposing factions. In favour of the earlier period it could be argued 
that there is a known hiatus in the regular Canterbury coinage at the time, 
that a coin of class Vb was probably used by the die-sinker as a model and 
that a moneyer Arnaud-Arnold only otherwise occurs in class V of the Short 
Cross series. Against this, however, seems to be the weight of the list of 
VIx moneyers as a whole. lohan was a Canterbury moneyer in class V as 
well as in class VI, but lun, Roger and Walter® do not appear before class 
VI and Salemun not before class VII. In an issue close to class V in date 
more than two out of six moneyers might have been expected to have taken 
part in the recent recoinage (all the London moneyers of class Via had struck 
in class V) and a moneyer not otherwise known before class VI 1 is anomalous. 
Moneyers- sometimes had long careers, but Salemun was Samuel's son and 
successor and an isolated appearance so much earlier seems rather unlikely. 
If the later period is preferred, it would have been only a year or two 
before Salemun became a regular moneyer himself. There was no regular 
moneyer Arnold at this time, but the rolls show one Ernaldus holding the 
office of Gustos Cuneorum to the moneyer Roger of Ipswich in 1217/18 and 
1221/22,’ During the civil war, therefore, four of the six names on coins 
of class VIx were current Canterbury moneyers, the fifth was the son of a 
current moneyer whom he was about to replace , and the sixth is known to 
have been a mint official shortly afterwards and may well have been so al- 
ready at the time. On balance, the evidence of moneyers therefore seems 
to me to favour the later occasion . 

The one piece of tangible evidence for the position of class VIx is the 
mule coin, no. 23. Its obverse is weakly struck from a worn die, but to my 
eye it clearly belongs to class VIcl and not to Vc or Via as it should if 
the coin had been struck in the earlier period. It does not have the heavy 
spur— and-crescent E which is typical of dies before Vlb (see Fig. A), and 
the other lettering also seems to me to indicate Vic. An irregular issue 

during or after the invasion of Louis of France could explain the involvement 
of the Canterbury mint alone; the canon of names including several of the 
regular moneyers of the time, lacking a few of them but adding the names 

of two others who would have been close to the affairs of the mint, and the 

use of an official die of the period in a worn state. The difficulties of 
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Fig. A - Forms of letter E on coins of Via and Vlb 


interpolating class Vlx at any other stage in the regular series, or of recon- 
ciling its singular characteristics with the habitual indiscipline of foreign 
imitation, seem to me to be more formidable than an explanation on the lines 
here suggested. In a later part of this paper the implications of this pro- 
posal will be considered in their chronological context, but it may be said 
here that they have not been found incompatible with the other evidence. 


CLdSS VI d 


Material 

The coins described as of class Vld are individually and collectively rare - 
1 have records of no more than sixty-one coins in all struck from a die or 
pair of dies that can be so classified. Such dies can be identified by a 
number of features which distinguish them from those made immediately before 
(Vlc3) and afterwards (Vila) and enable certain coins to be defined as 
mules with these adjacent sub-classes. The distribution by mints of the Vld 
true coins and mules that 1 have examined is as follows; 


Mint 

VIc2ld 

VlcJId 

VIdlc3 

Vld 

Vld! Vila 

Vila ! Vld 

Total 

Bury 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Canterbury 

1 

7 

5 

22 

2 

5 

42 

London 

- 

- 

2 

8 

4 

- 

14 

Total 

1 

7 

7 

35 

6 

5 

61 





_ 


_ 






All the Bury coins are from the same pair of dies. Six obverse dies 
have been noted at London and eight at Canterbury, apart from the one 
obverse of V]c2 and the two each of Vlc3 and of Vila which are found muled 
at Canterbury with Vld reverses. 

The difference in rarity between the coins of London and Canterbury 
reflects approximately the respective number of moneyers, three against 
eight. But fewer London coins have survived in relation to the number of 
dies used. In only one case is a pair of duplicates known of any combi- 
nation of London dies, whereas of Canterbury there are two pairs and six 
triplets. Two London obverse dies are each known from a single coin, and 
two others each from only two; all but one of the eight Canterbury obverses 
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are recorded from two or more coins, three of them from as many as five 
or six specimens. Although coins of VId are too rare for firm conclusions 
to be drawn, it seems likely from this evidence that die-output at Canterbury 
was considerably greater than at London in the Vld period (we do not know 
whether this may also have been the case with dies of earlier or later 
varieties) . 

Fewer coins per reverse die are known than per obverse at both main 
mints, indicating as expected that the output of obverse dies was larger 
than that of reverse dies. Fourteen surviving coins of London from a total 
of six VId obverse dies would allow us to suppose that there may be one 
or two more London Vld obverses to be discovered, and probably not more 
than three or four at most. Nine survivors from seven London Vld reverse 

dies do not permit any meaningful estimate of this kind. With twenty-nine 

survivors from eight Canterbury obverses, all the dies originally used may 
well be known, although the discovery of one or at most two more would not 
be surprising, especially since 0.71 is recorded from a single coin. As 
regards Canterbury reverses, thirteen dies among thirty-five coins, of which 
four are known singly, would suggest that further dies may await discovery; 
at least sixteen would be required if the die-ratio of reverses to obverses 
was 2:1 as it was towards the end of the thirteenth century. It may be 

of interest to students of statistical numismatics and inverse probability that 
neither of the two recorded specimens from the London die 0,78 was among 

the first fifty Vld coins examined; and that when this paper was first drafted 
the last two Canterbury coins to come under notice were both from the pre- 
viously unrecorded die R.53. The next ten or twenty specimens to come to 
light must therefore be expected to provide new dies as well as combinations 
of known ones. The first to do so after these remarks were drafted (no. 113) 
supplied a new reverse die, the second (no. 114) a new combination of two 
known dies, and the third (no. 115) the only recorded example of a Vlc2/ 
VId mule.'* 

The distinguishing features of class VId are the lettering, the form of 
bust and the punctuation. The lettering is described in the next section 
and the other two in the sections dealing with obverse and reverse dies. 
Dies bearing the pellet-barred N (PM), the most obvious and best known 
characteristic of the Vld coins, have hitherto been regarded as constituting 
a variety of class Vic , but the group to which they belong is clearly a 
series on its own. Recognition of these other features, particularly the 
letter fount and punctuation , enables dies of VId to be identified even where 
the N is plain or unclear. Thus the form of letters and their larger size 
marks off Vld dies without PN or punctuation, such as R.64, R.77 and R,80, 
from class VI 1 in which a plain N and no stops are normal, and the letter- 
ing also separates an obverse with N unclear, like 0.78, from VIc3. 


Lettering 

The letter fount of VId is distinctive. The letters are tall and well formed, 
with slender uprights. Examples which show it clearly are nos. 63, 71 and 
76. Characteristic letters are C and E, and L, R and T. The last three 
of these all differ considerably from the same letters in Vic because of the 
punch used for the main upright. In VIc this is a broad-based wedge with 
hollowed sides, but in Vld it is a narrow bar with a pointed top and a 
serif at the foot (Fig.B). Since most reverses carry at least one of these 
three letters and all obverses have two R's, it is possible to determine with- 
out undue difficulty whether a die on which the N is unclear, or is not 
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Vic 



VId 




Fig.B - Forms of letters L,R and T on coins of Vic and Vld 


pellet-barred, belongs to Vld or not. The C and E frequently have extended 
curly fronts (e.g. R -52,57,70,74 and 76-8). One die (R.72) has a pellet by 
the foot of the curled front of the C, which may be compared with the orna- 
mentation of two pellets sometimes found in Vlc2 (e.g, no. 35) and more rarely 
in Vila (no. 96). The letter A is unbarred on the Bury die, R.62. 

With the exception of 0-73, and possibly of 0.78, neither of the two 
known strlkings from which are clear, there is a pellet on the diagonal bar 
of the letter N on all obverse dies of Vld. Usage of the pellet-barred N 
(PN) on reverse dies varies. The letter N always occurs at least twice on 
reverses , in ON and as the third letter of the mint name , and a third time 
in the case of certain Canterbury moneyers. However, relatively few reverse 
dies (five) have PN in both or all cases: R.62 of Bury and R,78-9 of London 
have two, and R.56 and R.63 of Canterbury have three. Two reverses of 
Canterbury, R.64 and R.74, and three of London, R.76-7 and R,80, have no 
PN. Another reverse with plain N only is R .84, a curious die with letters 
smaller than are normally found in late class VI. The remaining reverses 
of Vld, one of London (R.81) and the rest of Canterbury, have mixed N's. 
Of the dies with three mixed N's, Henri's (R.52) and loan's {R.65) have two 
plain and Simon’s (R.70) has one plain; lohan's {R.53) and lun's (R.113) 
both have one of each with the second and first respectively unclear. 

The fact that the coins here described as of Vld can be differentiated 
by a modern numismatist on the basis of general letter forms regardless of 
the PN serves to show that this small group of dies was made with different 
punches, and perhaps by a different engraver or engravers, from the coins 
of Vic. It is apparent from the uneven occurrence on reverse dies of the 
pellet on the bar of the N that it was added to the letter and not an in- 
tegral part of the punch or punches with which the N was put into the die. 
Such an addition must presumably have been a deliberate mark of some kind, 
although the fact that it was sometimes omitted suggests that it was not of 
critical importance. Whether it was used to identify the dies, as a personal 
sign of the die-sinker, or for some other purpose we shall never know. 

Most of the coins which have lettering on one side that does not conform 
to the typical style of Vld are to be regarded as mules with Vic or Vila. 
There are, however, a few London dies on which the lettering differs from 

that of normal Vld (some or all of it being rather smaller) but is not normal 

for Vila either, and these dies are apparently of a transitional nature. 
Two obverse dies with bust C, 0.77 and 0.8l, are of this kind. On 0.77 
several letters are small (H,N and the second E) and on 0.8l the S is small 
and uprights with concave sides are to be found in H,N and 1, Both the 
reverse dies used with 0.8l are unusual, R.8l has Vld features in the PN 
and the letter E, although the uprights of the letters are closer in size to 

that of the larger variety found in early Vila; the R is ornamented with 

a hairline before the upright. The letters of R.84 are even smaller, and 
this die has the features of Vila except for the first E with a curly front. 
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ornamented B and D, and the stops by ON; the B is not clear on no. 84 but 
the die is also found with a Vila obverse (1958 Ribe hoard, no. 83). 


Obverse Dies 

Fifteen obverse dies of VId have been noted, and one die of VIc2 and two 
each of VIc3 and Vila have been found paired with VId reverses. The prin- 
cipal variation in the VId obverses is in the bust, of which there are three 


different forms 

(A,B 

and 

C). 

The 

pattern is as follows 









Other 

dies combined 





Dies • 

of VId 

wi th 

VId reverses 

Mint 



A 

B C 

Total 

VI c2 

VIc3 Vila 

Bury 



1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Canterbury 



5 

2 1 

8 

1 

■ 2 2 

London 



3 

1 2 

6 

- 

- 

Total 



9 

3 3 

15 

1 

2 2 

Bust A is 

large 

and 

tall, not 

unlike that of Vic. 

There are three curls 


each side of the head, of which the top two are large and enclose a pellet 
and the lowest is very small. Some dies are very neat (e. g. 0.62, 0.64, 0,67 
and 0.71) but others are rather coarser (e. g. 0.57 ,0.61 and 0.76). On several 
the central features of the portrait, the cross on the crown, nose, mouth, 
(pellet on) chin and collar are not all vertically aligned with each other 
(e.g. 0.57 ,0.76 and 0.78). One die (0.58) has seven pearls instead of five 
in the crown. The eyes often have a squinting look, and are sometimes 

blobbed; they are not always level (e .g.0.58,0.6l and 0.76). All the dies 
appear to have the decisive PN, which avoids any possible confusion with 
Vlc3; the one. die on which the N is unclear (0.78) has a bust which would 
not be abnormal on a coin of VIc2 or VIc3, but the lettering is of the VId 

style. More than half of the VId obverses recorded have bust A, five of 

Canterbury, three of London and the one of Bury, 

Bust B is found on one die of London (0.60) and two of Canterbury 

(0.63 and 0.73). The face is broad and carefully worked, with two curls 
only each side, both enclosing a pellet. This bust does not otherwise occur 
in class VI, but something like it is occasionally found at the beginning 

of class VII, for example on the very early coin by Rauf of Bury (91) 

which, however, has a tiny third curl each side. Two of the dies have 

PN but one of Canterbury (0.73) has the N plain. 

Bust C, on two London dies (0.77 and 0.8l) and one of Canterbury 

(0.66) , is very neat, and rather more compact . It is quite like some of 
the larger busts found very early in class VII. The Canterbury die shows 
a full third curl each side and large letters (e.g. 5). One London die (0.77) 
has a tiny third curl each side, but the other has two curls only (0.8l). 
Some smaller letters are found on the London dies. All three dies with bust 
C have PN. 

This labelling of the busts does not imply their sequence in use (al- 
though it might perhaps represent their approximate order of manufacture). 
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At both London and Canterbury obverses with bust A are muled with reverses 
of both VIc3 and Vila, although they are mostly uSed with VId reverses. 
The London obverse die with bust B (0.60) is found with a Vic reverse (R.60) 
as well as one of Vld (R.79), and one of the two Canterbury obverse dies 
with this bust (0.63) is combined with a reverse die of VII (R.82) as well 
as with two of VId (R>63 and R.65). Of the bust C dies, themselves most 
akin to class VII, none are found muled with Vic and only 0.81 has yet been 
recorded with a Vila reverse. 

Features of the individual obverse dies of Vld are noted below. Unless 
otherwise stated, they all have pellet-barred N in hENRlCVS and three curls 
each side of the head, two large and one small. None of the Vld obverses 
has a stop before Rex as is found quite often on dies of VIb and Vic. 
The figures in parentheses refer to the illustrations on the plates (these are 
omitted where the only illustration is the same as the die number). 


Bury 


0.62 


Bust A; neat die; narrow collar. 

Canterbury 


0.57 

(57,59,68) 

Bust A; features off-centre (e.g. mouth, collar); 
right eye lower; right curls irregular, with mark 
by circle. 

0.58 

(58,72) 

Bust A; seven pearls in crown; collar off-centre 
to left. 

0.63 

(63,65,82) 

Bust B; two curls; broad chin. Late striking (82) 

shows flaw between chin and R. 

0.64 

(64,70,74,83) 

Bust A; neat die; medium collar; C set high up; 
bar across waist of S. 

0.66 

(66,75) 

Bust C; very neat die. 

0.67 

(67,69) 

Bust A; neat die; narrow collar. 

0.71 


Bust A; neat, but curls lower on right side. 

0.73 


Bust B; two curls; N plain; R tilted towards S. 

London 


0.60 

(60,79) 

Bust B; two curls; X distant from E, 

0.6l 


Bust A; carelessly made die; letters irregularly 
placed. 

0.76 

(76,85,86,87) 

Bust A; large head, cross and chin misaligned; 
right eye higher, and blobbed on some specimens 
(85-7); first R deformed. 

0.77 


Bust C; neat; some small letters; C with extended 
front. 

0.78 

(78,80) 

Bust A : large face , with tilted mouth ; flat-backed 
h ; N unclear. 

0.81 

(81,84) 

Bust C; small and neat head; two curls; front of 
C double-punched; upright of 2nd R protrudes; X 
touches sceptre; small S, 
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Reverse Dies 

In addition to twenty-one reverse dies of Vld, thirteen of Canterbury, seven 
of London and one of Bury, five reverses of Vic ( three of Canterbury and 
two of London) and five reverses of Vila {two of Canterbury and three of 
London) are found with Vld obverses. Three reverse dies are recorded of one 
Canterbury moneyer, Hiun, strangely enough by a single coin in each case 
(the only other Canterbury reverse of Vld known from one coin is that of 
Henri), Three of the Canterbury moneyers are represented by two Vld reverse 
dies each, and the other four by one each; all of the latter four, however, 
are involved in mules with Vic or Vila reverses. More dies of Abel of 
London are recorded than of any other moneyer, four Vld reverses and three 
of Vic and Vila in mule coins, but this is not reflected in the total of his 
surviving coins which is no higher than that of some Canterbury moneyers. 
The figures for reverse dies of each moneyer are: 


Reverses combined with Vld obvs. 


Mint 

Moneyer 

Vld 



Vic 


Vila 

Bury 

Rauf 

1 



- 


- 

Canterbury 

Henri 

1 



- 


1 


Hiun 

3 



1 


— 


lohan 

2 



- 


- 


Roger 

1 



1 


- 


Samuel 

2 



- 


- 


Simon 

2 



- 


- 


Tomas 

1 



- 


1 


Walter 

1 



1 


- 

London 

Abel 

4 



1 


2 


Ilger 

1 



- 


1 


Rauf 

2 



1 


- 

Total 


21 



5 


5 

Whether 

del iberately 

or not, considerable 

variety was 

introduced into 

the reverse 

inscriptions 

of Vld 

dies . 

The irregular use of 

PN 

has already 

been noted, 

and there ■ i 

s also 

variation in spelling and punctuation. The 

names of three of the four Canterbury 

moneyers 

of whom two 

or 

three reverse 

dies are recorded occur 

in different forms - Hiun and lun, 

loan and lohan, 

Simon and Simun, Abel's four 

dies 

all differ 

in punctuation 

or PN. The 

only case of 

two reverses with 

the same spelling, PN and 

punctuation are 

those of Samuel, but even with these the stop before ON 

IS 

placed much 

higher on R. 

70 than on R 

.72. 






Reverses 

of Vld are 

the first in 

the Short 

Cross series 

to 

depart from 

the regular 

practice of 

having 

a stop before 

and after ON, an invariable 

feature of all earlier classes up 

to Vic. Stops are not found 

in 

this position 

on coins of 

class VII, 

except 

on a 

very fev/ 

unusual dies, 

and the Vld 


reverses thus mark the point of transition between earlier and later usage. 
Four dies, the one of Bury {R.62) and three of Canterbury (R.56, R.7A and 
R.113) do have both slops and so does the transitional die of Abel of London 
(R.84), which might be regarded as of class Vil except that it seems to be 
the pair of 0.81. One of London (R.76} and three of Canterbury (R.55, R.67 
and R . 70) have the first stop only . In most cases the stops are placed 
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level with the top of the letters, instead of centrally as is normal in other 
classes, and this is a useful criterion in identifying a VId die. The other 
twelve reverses have no stops by ON. A very small extra point is to be 
found on two reverse dies. On R.53 it is in the first quarter of the cross, 
and on R.62 below the initial cross. 

The true coins of VId and mules with Vic and Vila recorded of each 
moneyer are set out in the following table. Considering the relatively small 
number of surviving coins, these figures show a reasonable degree of even- 
ness between moneyers, each being represented by two to nine coins in all 
including mules, and by from one to five true coins of VId, with the excep- 
tion of Henri whose two coins are both mules. The apparent ascendancy of 
Abel over his two colleagues at London is to be noted. 


Mint 

Moneyer 

VlctVld 

VIdIVIc 

VId 

VId /VI 1 

Vll/VId 

Total 

Bu ry 

Rauf 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Cant erbury 

Henri 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Hiun 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 


1 ohan 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

6 


Roger 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

4 


Samuel 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

6 


Si mun 

1 

- 

3 

— 

3 

7 


T oma s 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

6 


Walter 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

7 

London 

Abel 

— 

1 

5 

3 

— 

9 


Ilger 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 


Rauf 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

Total 


8 

7 

35 

6 

5 

61 


In the following list of VId reverse dies the inscription, occurrence of 
PN and punctuation, and other characteristics are noted. As in the case 
of obverse dies, reference to the illustrations is given only in cases where 
more than one combination is recorded. 


Bury 




R.62 

RAVF . ON . SANTE ; both PN ; unbarred A’s; 

below initial cross. 

small 

point 

Canterbury 

R.52 

hENRIONCANT; 2nd PN ; no stops. 



R.63 

hIVNONCANTE; all PN ; no stops. 



R.64 

IVNONCANTE; no PN ; no Stops. 



R.113 

IVN. ON. CANTE; 3rd PN, 1st unclear; both 

stops . 


R-53 (53,54) 

lOhANONCANTE; 1st PN (and 2nd?): no 
point in 1st quarter. 

stops ; 

extra 

R.65 (65,88) 

lOANONCANTE; 1st PN; no stops. 



R.66 

ROGERONCANT; 2nd PN; no stops. 
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R.55 

(55,89) 

SAMVEL. ONQAN; 

1st PN; 1st stop only (set high up). 

R.67 

(67.68,115) 

SAMVEL. ONCAN; 

1st PN; 1st stop only. 

R.56 

(56,69,71) 

SIMVN.ON.CANTE 

; all PN; both stops. 

R.70 

(70,90) 

SIMON. ONCANT; 

1st and 3rd PN; 1st stop only (high). 

R.72 

(72,73) 

TOMASONC.ANT; 
at foot of C. 

1st PN; no stops by ON but pellet 

R.74 

(74,75) 

WATER. ON. CAN; 

no PN ; both stops (high). 

London 



R.76 


ABEL.ONLVNDE; 

no PN; 1st stop only (high). 

R.77 


ABELONLVNDE; 

fronts. 

no PN; no Stops; E’s with extended 

R.78 


ABELONLVNDE; 
fro nts . 

both PN ; no Stops ; E ' s w ith e xte n de d 

R.84 

(84, Ribe) 

ABEL.ON.LVNDE; 
ornamental B 

no PN; both stops; small letters; 
and D; transitional die, Vld-VlI. 

R.79 


ILGERONLVNDE ; 

both PN ; no stops. 

R.80 


RAVFONLVNDE ; 

no PN; no stops. 

R.81 


RAVFONLVNDE; 

1st PN; no stops; ornamental R. 


Die Combinations 

A total of forty-two separate die-combinations is recorded, which seems a 
high figure in relation to the number of coins examined. As can be seen 
from the ..tables on p. 103 most of the individual die-combinations of London 
and Canterbury are represented to date by single coins only. It is there- 
fore likely that new material would significantly increase the number of 
recorded combinations even if it added few extra dies. Mules with Vie or 
Vila account for more than half of the combinations at Canterbury and half 
of the known combinations overall. Mules both ways are found with Vic and 
Vila at Capterbury. At London, although VId obverses are found muled with 
earlier ancT later reverses, VId reverses have not yet been noted with earlier 
or later obverses [except the Ribe coin combining an obverse of VII with 
R.84, which is not included in the table below). The pattern of recorded 
combinations is as follows: 


Mint 

VIc/d 

Vldlo 

VId 

vidl VII 

VII ! VId 

Total 

Bury 


- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Canterbury 

1 

3 

13 

2 

3 

28 

London 

- 

2 

7 

4 

- 

13 

Total 

7 

5 

21 

6 

3 

42 
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It appears that dies were paired more or less indiscriminately. Since 
obverse die-links between moneyers are frequent, the obverses presumably 
belonged to a common pool. At London two obverse dies (0.60 and 0,76) were 
shared by Abel and llger, and two others (0,78 and 0.8l) by Abel and Rauf. 
Interchanges are much more frequent at Canterbury, not surprisingly in view 
of the number of moneyers. One obverse die of VIc3 (0.52) is found with 
reverses of no less than five moneyers. Two obverses of VId (0.64 and 0.57) 
were used by four and three moneyers respectively, and several others by 
two each. Although three separate links (0.52,0.67 and 0.89) have been noted 
between reverse dies of Samuel and Simun, there does not really seem to be 
a closer connection between any one pair or group of moneyers than another. 
There is no division between the moneyers accounting to the archbishop 

(Hiun, Roger and Walter) and those accounting to the king. 

At Bury only one pair of dies was supplied at a time ; 0.62 and R.62 

are thus demonstrably a pair. They are represented by five specimens, more 
than any die-combination involving a die or dies of Vld at the other mints. 
Although at London and Canterbury two stylistically homogeneous dies may 
in some cases have been made and issued as a pair - 0.60 with R.79 and 
0.76 with R.76 are possible examples - it is doubtful whether any particular 
obverse and reverse dies were regarded as pairs in use. Ac Canterbury 

there are cases where more than one reverse is combined, and has stylistic 
affinities with, a particular obverse, e.g. R.63 and R.65 with 0.63 or R.66 
and R.75 with 0.66. Once they were taken into productive use at Canterbury 
or London, any connection between the parts of what may originally have 
been a pair or set seems quickly to have been disregarded. Furthermore, 
on the evidence of dies noted among the surviving material, more reverses 
than obverses were presumably supplied to the mint at Canterbury. As to 
combinations, the London material is too scanty but that of Canterbury is 
plentiful enough to have shown a pattern if such had existed. There is, 
for example, not a single case (other than at Bury) of a particular die- 

combination being the only context in which each of the two dies is found; 
had there been, and had there survived several specimens of it, one might 
have supposed such dies to have been paired in use. 

Because of the extent of interchanging of dies, some elaborate chains 
of die-links can be strung together, particularly at Canterbury. It can be 
seen how certain die-combinations lead from Vld into VII and back again, 
and one reverse die (R.55) links Vic with Vila. However, although there 
were clearly overlaps involving dies of late Vic and dies of early Vila, 
there was equally a period when most of the dies in use were of Vld as 

demonstrated by the fact that among the specimens examined there are many 
more coins of true Vld (35) than mules with Vic (15) or Vila (11). 

The period when Vld dies were being supplied must have been very 
brief, but there can be little doubt from the evidence of die-combinations 

and the lack of any direct mules between Vic and Vila that it came between 
those two. The condition of the dies involved in the mules with Vic and 
Vila also confirms the position of Vld. Thus 0.40, a Vic die, shows more 
wear and surface marks in its combination with the Vld reverse R.54, than 
in a true Vic combination (no. 40) and some of the Vic reverses involved in 
Vld/Vlc mules show signs of wear (e.g. R.57) . At the other juncture, dies 
of Vld such as 0.63 , 0.76 and R.65 are seen to have been in a later state 
when muled with dies of Vila than for their true Vld coins. 

There follows a list of specimens of Vld, Including mules, arranged 

according to obverse dies. For a concordance related to reverse dies, see 

p.lOO above. 
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Die-Combinations Involving Dies of Vld 


Bury 

0.62/R.62 

BM (62); BM (2 others); FEJ ; IS. 


Canterbury 

0.115 (VIc 2)/R.67 (Samuel) 

MRA (115, not illustrated). 


0.40 (Vlc3)/R.53 (lohan) 

CM (54). 


0.52 (Vlc3)/R.52 (Henri) 

FEJ (52). 


" /R .53 ( lohan ) 

IS (53). 


/R.113 dun) 

GPG (113). 


" /R.55 (Samuel) 

JDB (55); FEJ. 


" /R.56 (Simun) 

JDB (56). 


0.57/R.57 (VIc3, Hiun) 

15 (57). 


’■ /R.59 (Vlc3, Walter) 

BM (59); BM; IS. 


" /R.67 (Samuel) 

Royal Mint, Hocking Cat. no. 396 (68). 


0.58/R.58 (VIc3, Roger) 

1911 Ribe hoard, no. 167 (58). 


" /R.72 (Tomas) 

BM (72); BM. 


0.63/R.63 (Hiun) 

BM (63). 


" /R.65 (loan) 

BM (65); FEJ; JDB. 


" /R.82 (Vila, Henri) 

BM (82). 


O. 64 /R .64 dun) 

FEJ (64). 


" /R.70 (Simon) 

IS (70). 


" /R .74 (Water) 

BM (74). 


■’ /R.83 (Vila, Tomas) 

BM (83). 


0.66/R.66 (Roger) 

BM (66); Fitzwilliam 140; FEJ. 


" /R .74 (Water) 

BM (75); BM; 1911 Ribe hoard, no. 

304. 

O. 67 /R .67 (Samuel) 

FEJ (67). 


" /R .56 (Simun ) 

IS (69). 


O. 7 I/R .56 (Simun) 

BM (71). 


O. 73 /R .72 (Tomas) 

BM (73); BM; IS. 


0.88 (VIIa)/R.65 (loan) 

CM (88). 


0.89 (V[la)/R.55 (Samuel) 

1911 Ribe hoard, no. 286 ( 89 )- 


" /R,70 (Simon) 

IS (90) ; BM ; Aegean hoard . 


London 



0.60/R.60 (Vlc3, Abel) 

BM (60). 


" /R.79 diger) 

FEJ (79). 


O. 6 I/R .61 (Vlc3, Rauf) 

BM ( 61 ). 


O. 76 /R .76 (Abel) 

BM (76); FEJ. 


" /R.85 (Vila, Abel) 

BM (85). 


■' /R.86 (Vila, Abel) 

GPG (86), incorrectly given as BM, BNJ 
(1979), 40. 

xlix 

” /R.87 (Vila, Ilger) 

BM (87). 


O. 77 /R .77 (Abel) 

IS (77). 


0.78/R.78 (Abel) 

JDB (78). 


" /R.80 (Rauf) 

IS (80). 


0.82/R.81 (Rauf) 

BM (81). 


” /R.84 (Abel) 

BM (84). 


" /R.86 (Vila, Abel) 

GPG (114, not illustrated). 


Abbreviations used: 

BM, British Museum; CM, 

Colchester Museum: MRA, M.R. Allen: JDB, 

J.D. 

Brand ; GPG, G. P. Git toes ; 

FEJ, F- Elmore Jones; IS, Author. 
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Canterbury Die-Combinations 

Reverse VIc3 VId Vila 

Dies 0.40 0.52 0.57 0.58 0.63 0.64 0.66 0.67 0.71 0.73 0.88 0.89 Total 


Vlc3 


Hiun 

R.57 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Roger 

R.58 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

Walter 

R.59 

- 

- 

3 


- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

3 

Vld 

Henri 

R.52 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Hiun 

R.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

lun 

R.64 

- 

- 

- 


- 

1 

- 

„ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

lun 

R.113 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

lohan 

R.53 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

loan 

R.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

Roger 

R.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Samue 1 

R.55 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Samuel 

R.67 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Simun 

R.56 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Simon 

R.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Tomas 

R.72 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 


- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

Water 

R.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

3 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Vila 

Henri 

R.82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

Tomas 

R.83 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

" 

- 

I 

Total 


1 

6 

5 

3 

5 

4 

6 

2 

1 

3 

I 

4 

41 


London Die-Combinations (all obvs- VI d) 





0*60 

0.61 

0.76 

0.77 

0.78 

0.81 


Vic 

3 









Abel 

R. 

60 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


1 

Rauf 

R. 

61 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Vld 










Abel 

R. 

76 

- 

— 

2 

_ 


_ 

2 

Abe 1 

R. 

77 


- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Abel 

R. 

78 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

Abe 1 

R. 

84 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

llger 

R. 

79 

1 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Rauf 

R. 

80 


- 

— 


1 

_ 

1 

Rauf 

R. 

81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

VII, 

a 









Abel 

R. 

85 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Abel 

R. 

86 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

llger 

R. 

.87 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Total 



2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

14 
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Addenda 

I am indebted to Mr.G.P.Gittoes and Mr. M.R. Allen for various comments 

on this paper, including the following information: 

1. A coin of class Vic, with ornamental letters on both sides, but with 

only two curls each side of the head, was in the Lockett collection, 

first Short Cross plate, row 8, no. 5 (London, Abel). 

2. Mr.Gittoes has a Bury coin with 2-2 curls on the obverse (Vlcl) and 

with double-barred N on the reverse. This form of ornamentation was 

not included in Lawrence's drawings of ornamental letters {BNJ xi 
( 1915 ), 80 ), but it occurs on at least one coin in the British Museum 
(J.J.North, fing-fish Hammered Coinage, 1, pi. XVI, 8; Canterbury, Walter). 
The Bury coin could be described as a Vlcl/c2 mule and is important 
confirmation of the position of Vlcl (see BNJ xlix (1979), 32). 

3 . Add no. 114, Vld/VIl, London, Abel, 0=8l and 84 , R=86, GPG. 

4- Coins of Vila by Walter of Canterbury are rather less rare than implied 
in part 1 {BNJ xlix (1979), 35); there were three in the Gisors hoard. 
Mr.Gittoes has found one with the larger pellets in the inner circle on 
the reverse. 

5 . Mr. Allen has a coin of Vial by Walter of London reading hENRICVR/SRX 
(cf. BNJ xlix (1979), 31, n.l8). 

6. Add no. 115 , VIc2/VId, Canterbury, Samuel, R=67,68, MRA. The letters R 

on the obverse have curled tails, which put the die in class VIc2 
(ornamental letters) rather than VIc3, to which all the other Vic ob- 
verses muled with Vld reverses belong. No, 115 is not included in the 

table on p. 104. 

7 . A coin in Birmingham City Museum (Brand cat. no. 68) has two curls 
of hair as in Vlcl but ornamental letters as in Vlc2; cf. no. 1 above. 


Notes 

1. BNJ xlix (1979), 26-41. 

2. 1 had also intended to include in this part a die-analysis of the coins 
of the three minor mints of this period, but Mr. M.R. Allen has now dealt 
with those of Durham independently (BNJ xlix (1979), 42-55) and the 
few of York and Winchester can await treatment on a later occasion. 

3 . 1. Stewart, 'Some German Coins Overstruck with Sterling Types', Lagom, 
ed. T. Fischer and P.Ilisch (Munster, 1981), pp, 205-10 . 

4. F. Dumas and J.D. Brand. 'The British Coins in the Gisors (1970) Hoard', 
BNJ xl (1971), 22-43 (at p.35). 

5 . The suggestion by R.H.M.Dolley ('A Note on the Chronology of Some Pub- 
lished and Unpublished "Short Cross" Finds from the British Isles', 
BNJ xxix (1958-9), 297-321, at p.312) that Arnold was 'presumptively 
the same man as Arnaud in Class V seems to rest on the belief that 
Arnold 'struck class VI on a very substantial scale'. 

6. J.D. Brand, 'Some Short Cross Questions', BNJ xxxiii (1964), 66. 

7 . G.Galster, 'A find of English coins at Ribe, Denmark', NC (1916), 378- 
98 : list nos. 164 and 283. 
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8. Lawrence gave Walter an entry under Vb in his table but no regular 
coin of this description can be traced- 'The Short Cross coinage, 
1180-1247', BNJ xi (1915), 95. 

9. LTR 2H. 11 1 , m.5 and LTR 6 H.lll, m.4d; 1 owe these references 
to Mr. Brand. 

10. For nos. 114-5, see addenda, p. 105. 



THE CLOSURE OF THE TUDOR MINT AT BRISTOL 


J. W. Greenwood 


The account of Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, under-treasurer of the Tudor mint 
at Bristol, has yielded a great deal of information about the production 
of coins there. * However, papers presented to the Elizabethan Court of 
Requests shed an interesting light on the establishment's closure.^ 

Before looking at the final days we should glance back to the 1540s 
when the mint was set up. These eventful years saw the open debasement 
of the coinage for financial gain, the birth of new mints, and the creation 
of a new structure of mint control.’ The old system whereby coins were 
produced according to a contract between the Crown and the master-worker 
of the mint was swept away in favour of direct management. In future, 
each mint was to be controlled by an under-treasurer who had the responsi- 
bility of paying the officers of the mint from royal funds as well as of 
overseeing coinage operations. The under-treasurer was responsible to the 
high treasurer of the mints who had overall supervision of all royal mints. 
Each mint establishment also included a comptroller to act as a check on 
the accounting of the under-treasurer. 

As with other developments in Tudor government, the requirements of 
efficient administration could be over-ridden by the interests of the indi- 
vidual. It would seem that the choice of Bristol as a site for one of the 
provincial mints in 1546 owed much to the personal influence of its first 
under-treasurer. Sir William Sharington, whose estates were not far from 
there." However, Sharington 's running of the mint left much to be desired. 
Charged with embezzlement and involvement in Sir Thomas Seymour's plot 
to overthrow the government of Protector Somerset, Sharington was dismissed 
in December 1548.^ The new under-treasurer was Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, 
a reliable crown servant.' He was assisted by a new comptroller, Robert 
Recorde, renowned for his skill and innovation in mathematics and astr- 
onomy.’ 

Chamberlayne ' s appointment is easily understandable. Since entering 
government service in 1542 he had proved his worth in several capacities. 
He had been one of the commissaries with the German mercenaries raised 
for the French war of 1544 and 1545. His tenure of the post of governor 
of the Merchant Adventurers in Flanders had brought him into close contact 
with the government as it sought to regulate English trade with the Nether- 
lands. This had led to his appointment as one of the king's representatives 
at two conferences called to resolve the disputes which disrupted that trade. 
His knowledge of the merchant community of Antwerp had proved useful in 
dealing with the foreign loans which were being raised to augment Henry 
VIII 's declining finances. 

Recorde ' s background, on the other hand, was in the world of educa- 
tion.' In 1531 he had been elected a fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Fourteen years later he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
Cambridge. By 1547, after teaching at the universities for some time, he 
was practising medicine in London. Recorde is one of those examples of 
scholars who served the Tudor monarchs. It is impossible, however, to 
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deduce from the extant documentation who forwarded his name, but it must 
have been someone who favoured a protestant rather than a moderate religious 
policy.’ 

It is equally impossible to say whether Recorde had any knowledge of 
coinage operations or metalworking. “ Whatever the state of his knowledge, 
his position as comptroller was no sinecure. According to Chamberlayne ' s 
account, £218 7s. 6d. was expended on Recorde's travelling expenses for 

sundry journeys on the mint's business." He is also noted as receiving most 
of the church plate which was delivered to the mint for conversion into 
coins." It is also possible that the running down of the mint involved 
Recorde to a great degree. Production of coin ended in October 1549, al- 
though plans had been floated before the previous June, when Sir Thomas 
Smith appeared to take it as an accepted fact that Bristol would close.” 
The final closure of the mint did not occur until March 1550 and this stage 
of the mint's life must have been presided over by Recorde.*" 

The account was produced in 1551. At that stage Chamberlayne was 
owed £218 13s. 2d., which on 16 October 1551 the Privy Council ordered to 
be paid to him. *’ 

When Recorde died in 1558, imprisoned in the King's Bench prison, he 
named his brother, Richard, and his nephew, Robert, as executors of his 
will. When Richard died in 1570, the younger Robert became sole executor.*' 
Robert set about his task with enthusiasm, searching through old records 
to discover any source of money owing to his uncle's estate.*’ One result 
of this zeal was the case in the Court of Requests between Chamberlayne 
and Recorde under examination here.*" 

On 28 April 1573 Recorde claimed that on the declaration of the Bristol 
account there was found to be £137 6s. 8d. due to his uncle, £153 6s. 8d. 
due to Chamberlayne, and various sums due to others. He further stated 
that Chamberlayne had agreed to leave all repayments to Recorde, senior, 
who had therefore given £244 to various individuals who had not been able 
to wait the concluding of the account before receiving their money. Despite 
this agreement, it was alleged, Chamberlayne had obtained two sums of 
money from the Crown, one in the reign of Edward VI for £218 13s. 4d. and 
one in the reign of Elizabeth for a further £165 8s. 4d.*" All of which, 

according to Recorde, amounted to £230 15s. Od. more than was due to 
Chamberlayne. 

In his reply Chamberlayne admitted receiving the first sum of money, 

claiming that he had given £65 6s, 8d. of that to the earl of Pembroke as 

part of a debt owed to Pembroke by Recorde, senior. He denied the existence 
of a second warrant or any agreement between himself, the under-treasurer, 
and Recorde, the comptroller. Recorde's second admission to the court main- 
tained the truth of the story presented in the complaint, but he was no 
longer certain of the amount of money awarded in the second warrant. 
Recorde then went on to state that Chamberlayne had not paid any money 

to Pembroke and that, even if he had, he should not have done so. Recorde 
therefore asked the court to order Chamberlayne to repay £65 6s. 8d. The 
final document in the case is Chamberlayne 's second reply which reaffirmed 
his previous statements and requested his discharge from the court as there 
was no case to answer. 

In the absence of any further documentation from the court we are left 
to reach our own conclusions, for which we have to turn to other evidence. 
The mint account clearly states that the Crown owed only £218 13s. 2d. to 
the person presenting the account. There is no evidence to suggest anything 
to the contrary before 1573.“° 
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A reconstruction of the events surrounding the closure of the mint and 
the presentation of the account would tend to support Chamberlayne's case. 
On 22 September 1549 Chamberlayne and his companion, Joachim Gundelfinger, 
were given an imprest of £200 for an embassy to Denmark and Sweden.^’ 
The main aim of the mission was to create a balance of trade by which 
Swedish silver would flow into England. Gundelfinger 's subsidiary role 
was to recruit German miners for the Irish silver mines. Since Chamberlayne 
would have been in London to receive his instructions, Recorde would have 
supervised the ending of production during October. We do not know the 
dates of Chamberlayne's absence from England, but he must have left soon 
after receiving his imprest. He had returned to England by 27 March 1550, 
when a warrant was issued to pay him £210 l6s. 8d. for the money he had 
expended on his embassy. The mint account was finally approved on 11 
October 1551 and, as already noted, five days later the Privy Council author- 
ised a warrant for the surplusage. 

By this time Chamberlayne was the king's resident ambassador in the 
Netherlands and, like all residents, he was desperately short of funds. How- 
ever, payment of the warrant of 16 October was being stopped by the earl 
of Pembroke. “ Since Chamberlayne does not mention a delay after 4 December, 
we must assume that any problems had been resolved, probably by Chamber- 
layne paying some money to Pembroke, as he claimed in his submission to 
the Court of Requests. It is quite possible that Recorde could have expended 
some of his own money in paying the workers, as his nephew alleged. How- 
ever, any such money would have been allowed for in the account, under 
the section for the receipts. The account makes no mention of any sums, 
and apart from the surplusage of £218 13s. 2d., all money expended is 

covered by the receipts. 

If Recorde had been owed money for the account, why did he not petition 
the Crown in his own lifetime? It is not as if Recorde was away from 
government circles, and he did not mention any money owing to him during 
his time as surveyor of the king's mines and of the Dublin mint. 

One conclusion we can draw from this episode concerns Recorde himself. 
When he died, he was imprisoned in the King's Bench prison. The tradi- 
tional view, as seen in the Dictionary of National Biography , i s that he was 
imprisoned for debt. This assumption was challenged by F.M. Clarke, who 
stated that debt 'was not the cause of Recorde 's imprisonment'.” Her state- 
ment was not based on hard evidence, but was arrived at through a recon- 
struction of the events when Recorde was surveyor of the mines in Ireland. ” 
By showing that Recorde was in financial difficulty and was slow to pay 
his creditors, this episode adds weight to the traditional view. 

The second, and more important conclusion, concerns the practice of 
accounting in Tudor England. Nowhere in the papers presented to the court 
do any of the protagonists refer to any papers or accounts. Having shown 
all the books in use at the mint to those commissioned to approve the 
account, Chamberlayne and Recorde presumably thought that they would no 
longer be needed. They may not have been immediately destroyed, but their 
lack of importance to contemporaries meant that they were neglected and 
time has completed the destruction. The survival of those books would have 
aided the court in reaching a decision, and would 'nave been of great bene- 
fit for modern historians of financial institutions. 
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Marvin Lessen 


For&vford 

The most famous of Thomas Simon's medals of Oliver Cromwell are those 

conceived as military rewards for the 1650 battle of Dunbar. Struck in 
small and large sizes of identical design {Medallic Illustrations 391/13 and 
392/14), these medals may be considered as common, in the sense of being 

readily obtainable but, as this paper will show, most of them are in reality 

either restrikes of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries or nineteenth- 
century forgeries from false dies. Genuine contemporary Dunbars are so 

rare that the commonly held view that the medal was an extensive general 
reward stands in need of revision. 

ihhSISO Naval Reward 

Simon's small naval medal {MI 390/12 and PI, 2,1) plays an important role 
in the Dunbar series for it shares a common reverse die with the later small 
Dunbar medal. The historical background to the issuance of this naval 
reward is quite clear, and both Hawkins’ and Henfrey’ have written on the 
subject. 

In l648, following a revolt in the parliamentary fleet, about a dozen 
ships went to Helvoetsluys in Holland where they were organised as a 
royalist squadron by Prince Rupert, In November of that year, after a 

parliamentary blockade was lifted, Rupert decided to take the ships to 

Ireland. To raise money for the refitting and the pay of the seamen he 

sold the brass guns of the Antelope and pawned the queen of Bohemia's 

jewels. Eventually he was able to send most of the squadron to Ireland, 
but the Antelope and Blackamoor Lady were left behind, the former because 
she was mainly disarmed, and the latter because she could not be manned 
for lack of funds.’ 

In April 1649 the Council of State ordered the destruction of the Antelope'' 
and in May a boat expedition, organised in the Downs with some officers 
and men drawn from the Happy Entrance (Capt. Richard Badiley) under the 
command of Lt. Stephen Rose, successfully surprised and burnt the Antelope 
as she lay at anchor in Helvoetsluys.^ A regular warship of 450 tons and 
34 guns, built in I6l8 for James I,“ the Antelope was perhaps the least sea- 
worthy of Rupert's ships, but parliament's navy, then in a very depressed 
state, must have gained some prestige for a well-conceived and accomplished 
raid, obviously in violation of Dutch territorial waters.^ 

According to the minutes of the Council of State and the Admiralty 
Committee, 27-29 October 1649, the rewards which were intended to commemor- 
ate this exploit were as follows; Stephen Rose £50, of which £2 was to be 
in the form of a gold medal; James Parker, volunteer, and Thomas Tulley, 
corporal, £10 each and a gold medal worth £1; and £5 each to the accomp- 
anying mariners (Thomas Young, Thomas Cowdery, Richard Knight, Barthol- 
omew Ferdinando, Jno.Mumford, Edward Giffin, Thomas Sexton, Robert Garret, 
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and Richard Bennet).“ The gold rewards fit the numismatic evidence for at 
least one is certainly known, but the absence of any mention in the minutes 
of silver medals is inconsistent with the existence today of at least five 
examples in that metal. Most likely the minutes simply fail to go into such 
detail , or the resultant rewards represent subsequent changes . Whatever 

the case, we are left with an unusually high survival rate, and the 

possibility that this reward might also be associated with some other, later 

exploit should not be ruled out.’ 

Further minutes from 15-21 November 1649 specify the medal's design of 
the arms, 'Mervisti', and the House of Commons, and the assignment of a 
Tower press to Simon for making medals (and for no other purpose),” On 8 
March l650 an account of Simon's was mentioned, which included the making 
of medals for seamen, “ and a week later he was again bonded not to put the 
press to any unlawful use.” Finally, on 22 July 1650, £276 was paid to him 
for engraving, although this would have represented a cumulative payment.” 

An examination of the reverse of the naval and Dunbar medals failed 
to reveal any sequencing relative to die wear or flaws, but this is not 
surprising with such a small sampling, all of which could have been prod- 
uced within a year. Although it does not seem possible to date the actual 

issuance of the naval medal it is clear that it was designed c, November 
1649, authorized the previous month for specific services performed in May 
1649 , and likely issued by mid-l650, months before the battle of Dunbar. 
There are no known records of Simon's, such as accounts or sketches, 
regarding this medal. Considering that the parliamentary reverse was 
somewhat of a standard for medals of this period, a reason for the size of 
the later small Dunbar medal, which also required the Commons reverse, 
becomes apparent, i.e., half the medal already existed. This reasoning can 
perhaps be projected further to imply that the small Dunbar medal preceded 
the large. 

The Battle of Dunbar” 

The English army, under Cromwell at his new post of Captain or Lord 
General, entered Scotland 22 July 1650 with about 16,000 men. The weeks 
of unsuccessful manoeuvering around Edinburgh resulted in the withdrav/ing 
English being trapped near Dunbar in south-eastern Scotland, which had 
been established earlier as a supply port. At the dawn of 3 September 1650 
the English army saw its chance at surprise, turned on David Leslie's 
larger, but inexperienced forces, and virtually destroyed them. Cromwell's 
own account claimed that the Scots suffered casualties of some 3,000 killed 
and 10,000 captured against about 20 killed on the English side. Even 
allowing for exaggerations, there can be no doubt that this was a resound- 
ing victory, and it was by Cromwell's request that the English army's word 
or slogan at the battle, 'The Lord of Hosts', should appear as the legend 
on the medals struck in commemoration. 

It is of some interest to attempt to detail the structure of the English 
army at Dunbar, especially because the contention has always been that the 
medals were issued to all participating troops. Prior to Dunbar some i-5,000 
men were lost, mainly through sickness, leaving possibly 11-12,000 at Dunbar, 
made up of about 7,500 foot and 3,500 horse. The vanguard of the battle 
was undertaken by Lambert's division of six regiments of horse (Lambert, 
Fleetwood, Whalley, Twistleton, Lilburne, Hacker), and Monck's brigade of 
three and a half regiments of foot. Secondary forces were a brigade of foot 
under Overton, and Okey's dragoons commanded by an unknown officer. In 
reserve were Cromw'ell's regiment of horse (Capt. Packer) and Pride s 
brigade of three regiments "of foot (Cromwell’s under Goffe. Pride's and 
Lambert’s), It seems the forces included three generals (Cromwell, Maj.Gen. 
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Lambert, Lt.Gen. Fleetwood - four if commissary-general W'halley should be 
counted as a general), and eleven or twelve colonels (Whalley, Twistleton, 
Robert Lilburne, Hacker, Monck, Overton, Coxe, Charles Fairfax, Daniel, 
Pride, Lt.Col. Goffe, and possibly Mauleverer, with Bright and Okey not 
being in Scotland) . 

No records are known assigning a medal to any particular person or 
group, but obviously thousands of men would theoretically have been entitled 
to a reward. However, the generals and colonels would have been the most 
likely recipients. 

Documentary Evidence 

From various House of Commons and Council of State records, and from other 
contemporary writings, it is clear that an enthusiastic parliament intended 
to provide medals to all the victorious participants at Dunbar. The news 
of the battle reached London on 7 September 1650, and by 10 September the 
House and the Council had initiated action to '....consider what Medals may 
be prepared, both for Officers and Soldiers...’ and to send a letter to 
Cromwell expressing thanks to the officers and soldiers,*^ 

V/hitelock recorded more interesting details when he wrote that 
parliament : 

ordered that the Colours which were taken from Hamilton at the Battle 
of Preston and Dunbarre, should be hanged up in Westminster Hall, 
and the Medals of Gold and Silver should be given to the Souldiery, 
in remembrance of Gods Mercy, and of their Valour and Victory.’® 

Here is the first direct evidence we have that matches the few original gold 
and silver medals in existence today, Abbott references some similar notices 
in the press for the same date {Perfect Diurnal and Mercurius Politicus)f^ 

Several Council minutes for November and December 1650 refer to the 
allocation of a press to Simon to make some medals for the public service, 
and to Thomas Violet's objections.'® There is no evidence to associate these 
actions with the Dunbar medal, which had yet to be finally designed. The 
press could have been part of the future plans; alternatively it could have 
been required for further naval medals, the Lord General medal, or prelim- 
inary Dunbar trials, the only possible medallic works I can relate to Simon 
at that period. 

Cromwell's famous letter of 4 February 1651 (Pl.l),’^ directed to the 

Committee of the Army, is of real importance, for it shows that Simon was 
in Edinburgh to make a live portrait and discuss the design of the medal . 
It is the only record of the medal's specifications, and indicates that the 

design had generally been decided upon in London beforehand, except 
probably for the 'Lord of Hosts' legend and the battle scene. Cromwell's 
request that he be not depicted was obviously ignored. Both Carlyle^® and 
Henfrey’' quote some unknown, seemingly related references that mention Simon 
taking Cromwell's portrait and a Council payment. Here the records seem 
to end, for 1 know of no other documentary material, and no financial 

account of Simon’s either mentions or implies the Dunbar medals. 

The Genuine Dies 

1 have been unable to trace the original Simon dies into the twentieth 

century, but 1 am confident that both large dies and perhaps the small 

obverse die still exist. 1 would anticipate their structure to be very 
similar to that of the Lord General die, viz. each a steel shouldered die 
having a round die face on a square shank, the design being within an 
oval on the round face,” The large dies did not have provision for an 
integral suspension loop; the small dies possibly did. The history of these 
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dies, long after their 1651 origin, is quite interesting and reasonably well 
documented, yet obscure details remain. 

Vertue (1753) mentions a Dunbar die (singular) as being found in the 
wall of a house in Suffolk, which once belonged to Richard Cromwell. In 
the 1780 edition by Richard Gough the county was changed to Hampshire, and 
an additional footnote discussed a die for a seal of Parliament, which was 
found in the wall of Richard Cromwell's house at Hursley, Hampshire, when 
the house was pulled down. Vertue supposedly saw this die in 1741.” 

A 1799 pamphlet on the exhibit of Cromwell's embalmed head"* is of great 
importance for both obverse Dunbar dies were also on display (although 
apparently not the large reverse die), and a good description of their 

eighteenth-century history was included. 

Of the two dyes now exhibited it only remains to say, that they 

were found, nearly fifty years ago, by Mr. Thomas Gardner, comptroller 
of the salt-works at Southwold in Suffolk, in the shop of a blacksmith 
at that place, who asserted that he, or his father, had purchased 

them (with other articles of iron work) out of a house at Southwold 
that had belonged to the protector Richard. Vertue's account of their 
having been found at Hursley may therefore be erroneous: but it is 
not at all material to the subject. This unlucky fellow, wholly 

ignorant of the nature and value of those exquisite monuments both 
of art and of the English history, had already appropriated the 

reverse of the lesser dye, to make one of those steel instruments with 
which iron is divided on the anvil. Mr. Gardner instantly rescued 
all the parts which remained; and on one of his annual journies to 
London, presented them to Mr. Cox, on condition that the latter 

should occasionally furnish him with impressions from them. Mr. 
Gardner was then far advanced in years, and died soon after, when 
but a very few of the impressions engaged by Mr. Cox had been takenj 
and it is now more than twenty years since the dyes were used at 
all, except for a few impressions from the remaining obverse side of 
the smaller one. It has already been shewn from Vertue’s opinion 
that these medals exhibit the best likeness of Cromwell, that have 
ever been obtained in this mode of imitation. The late Mr.Pingo. 
engraver to the mint, out of a generous regard to the arts, undertook 
to inclose both parts of the larger dye, at his own expense, in a 
strong iron frame, in order to its greater safety, and better preser- 
vation: and it was done accordingly, in the manner in which it now 
appears. 

Earlier in the pamphlet it was mentioned that Mr. James Cox was formerly 
the proprietor of the celebrated museum, which bore his name. Cox obtained 
the head of Cromwell in 1787. and apparently sold his museum, with the 
head and the dies, close to 1799 (the pamphlet said 'recently'). According 
to Forrer, both John and Lewis Pingo, sons of Thomas, died in 1830, so the 
person mentioned here as 'late' would be Thomas Pingo (1692-1776), who was 

assistant engraver at the mint from 1771 to his death. Thomas Gardner was 

a Dunwich historian who died in Southwold, Suffolk, in 1769.” 

I believe a reasonably coherent picture can be derived from this back- 
ground, and from information on the Cromwell family that Dr.Ockenden has 
suggested to me. When Richard Cromwell returned from the continent he 
lived at Cheshunt, and was buried (1712) at his wife’s estate at Hursley, 
Hampshire. In 1718 his two surviving daughters sold the Hursley manor to 
Sir William Heathcote (d.l751), who pulled it down at an unknown date. 

1 would propose that the seal die alone was found between 1718 and 1751. 

This is considered to be the steel die (matrix) for a Parliament seal.” which 
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seems to have been temporarily at the British Museum early in the nine- 
teenth century when electrotypes and wax impressions were taken. It is 
best to leave Hursley to this sole die and not attempt to relate the Dunbar 
dies to this location or to Richard. Hursley and Southwold are about 150 
miles apart. 

I see no reason to doubt the general accuracy of the story told in the 
iVarratiVe, and I accept Gardner, Southwold, and the blacksmith. As Miss 
Foster, who was treasurer of the Southwold Archaeological Society, pointed 
out there is no evidence that Richard Cromwell owned a house at Southwold” 
However, there is a possible relation, and this is Bridget Bendish, Oliver's 
granddaughter and daughter of Bridget Cromwell and Henry Ireton. She was 
a staunch Cromwellian whose residence was called the Salt-Pans at Great 
Yarmouth, actually South-Town at the southern end of Yarmouth. She died 
there in 1727 or 1728, and a description of her life can be found in Noble^® 
Dr. Ockenden has a note of Richard Warner's^’ saying 'Oliver Cromwell's 
granddaughter Bridget Bendish had the saltings at Southwold', but the 
accuracy of this has not been confirmed. For the present 1 am inclined to 
conclude that Bridget could well have been the Southwold connection (South- 
wold is approximately twenty miles south of Yarmouth), she had the dies as 
mementoes, and when her possessions were dispersed they somehow got to the 
blacksmith as scrap. This could be a fantasy which fits the puzzle, but 
the assumptions are not unreasonable. 

In summarizing this train of reasoning it is found that the Dunbar dies 
may have been a Cromwell family possession in the hands of Bridget Bendish; 
some years after her death they were disposed of and became the property 
of a Southwold blacksmith, who destroyed the small reverse die (which could 
also have already been damaged) before selling the remaining three dies to 
Thomas Gardner c.1750 (although I would not place too much faith in the 
accuracy of the 'fifty years' prior to the 1799 pamphlet date). Between 1750 
and 1776 some restrikes were made for James Cox, most likely by Thomas 

Bingo, and Pingo enclosed the cracked large dies with frames. After Pingo's 
death (1776) some further restrikes were possibly done, including those from 
the small obverse die. About 1799 the dies were transferred to the new 

owners of the Cox museum, displayed, and fortunately published. 

The next record is by Henfrey when he states, for the date of 16 July 
1874, 'The original dies of the large Dunbar medal, two (obverse and 
reverse), of steel, much worn and cracked, and enclosed in a clumsy iron 
frame, are now in the possession of Mr.A.B.Wyon . . . '^” In his published 
book he adds 'The dies were purchased many years ago by Mr. Wyon's 

father'.^’ A.B.Wyon (1837-84) was the son of Benjamin Wyon (1802-58), so the 
Implication is that Benjamin bought the dies and passed them on to his son, 
or more likely they were the property of the Wyon firm. No mention was 

made of the small obverse die, which disappears from view after 1799. 

Finally, a pair of large dies appeared at Sotheby's auction 21 July 1898 
(lot 235), where they were sold to Williams for £21. The description was 
'Cromwell. The original Steel Dies for the Obverse and Reverse of the 

celebrated Dunbar Medal (large size), by T. Simon, that of the reverse is 

cracked'. Unfortunately the Dunbar lot description lacks sufficient detail, 
such as a mention of the surrounding iron frames, so it is not possible to 

be certain these dies were the originals and not the forgeries. However, 

the Lord General die was included in the same sale (lot 234, where it sold 
to Warren for £5. 10s.), and its surrounding frames v/ere not mentioned either. 
Knowing the Wyons had all these dies twenty years before, it is fairly safe 
to assume the. Dunbar dies had the frames, originated from the same Wyon 
source, and were those made by Simon. 1 am not familiar with the buyer, 
Williams. This 1898 sale is the last trace I have found of the large dies. 
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SMALL DUNBAR MEDALS 


General 

The small medal shares its reverse with the earlier naval medal, and there- 
fore probably preceded the large Dunbar. The obverse die was presumably 
made about mid-l651 after Simon's return from his January or February trip 
to Edinburgh. What use was made of the resultant strikings, which ace 
very rare, is not clear, and the discussion will be left to a later section. 
There are two forms of this medal: the flawless originals having both ob- 
verse and reverse; and the post-blacksmith eighteenth-century restrikes, 
which are uniface (obverse only) and exhibit die deterioration. Even 
without the blacksmith story and the destruction of the reverse die, the 
simple separation between originals and restrikes is an obvious one, 
because of the quality of the two-face strikings and the perfect condition 
of the dies when they were made. At least one of the two dies may have 
included an impression for a suspension loop, for the two British Museum 
specimens retain their original integral loops. 

Original Small Medals 

1 have been able to record only seven original specimens, at least three of 
which would be die trials. There are three medals in gold, and one each 
in silver, copper, pewter, and an unknown alloy. In the following corpus 
each examnle currently known has been illustrated, but the genuineness and 
location of the others is unknown. A fuller description of each illustrated 
example will be found in the key to the plates. 

1. Gold, not traced. ex Edward, earl of Oxford March 1742 [lot 157) £9- 

to West; James West sale January 1773 (lot 61) £27. 10s, to Morrison. This 
information supplied to me by O.F, Parsons. The weight is suspiciously that 
of the British Museum medal (No. 3), but the pedigree requires that it be 
treated as a separate example. The weight was 105 gr. 

2. Gold, Lessen collection (PI. 2, 2). 

3. Gold, British Museum (PI, 2, 3) . 

4. Silver, O.F, Parsons collection (PI. 2, 4). 

5. Copper. British Museum (PI . 3, 5) • 

6. A strange specimen in the Fitzwilliam Museum (PI. 3, 6), appears to be 

of a silverish composition, but has a specific gravity of 11.45. The overall 
quality and sharpness of devices make the medal appear struck, but the 

roughness of the fields imply a cast. The unusual metallic composition is 
disturbing for 1 know of no other metals used in the mid-seventeenth century 
for medallic work other than gold, silver, copper, lead, and pewter, at 

least by Simon . A laboratory examinat ion (Appendix A) concluded that the 
medal was struck on a cast flan, which still retains some of its casting 

characteristics. Interestingly enough, assuming the metallic composition 
includes a large percentage of lead, the implication is that X-ray diffraction 
techniques can be used successfully with soft metals that re-crystallize to 
some degree back to their cast structure after striking. Admittedly, known 
lead and silver casts of the period were not subjected to these same tests 
at the time, but it is hoped the investigation can be pursued further. 

7- Pewter, not traced, ex Montagu 1897 (lot 210) £2. 2s., no loop. fhis 

is probably the one in tin Henfrey (p.225) mentioned he bought for 15s. 

from Lincoln on 1 March 1876; called lead in the British Museum duplicates 

sale of 10 February 1876 (lot 25), it sold with another item to Lincoln for 

15s. 
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In the publication of the Tangye collection^^ two silver specimens with 
both obverse and reverse were listed, but I doubt that these were genuine 
two-face medals. The best of his material seems to have gone to the Museum 
of London. 

Restrike Small Medals 

The uniface restrikes are not uncommon, and probably a few dozen exist in 
copper and silver. It is possible all of these were made at various times 
between c.1750 and 1799 as the discussion of the dies implies, and the 
medals themselves tend to confirm they were not all made at once, but in 
at least two groups. The examples illustrated are very typical. The copper 
medal (PI. 3,7) is the earlier of the two for it shows no die cracks. It has 
rust areas, is struck on what appears to be a cast blank, has doubling 
about the face, and displays very weak areas on some of the letters. All 
in all it is a professional quality striking as is the somewhat later example 
(Pi. 3. 8), but by the time this latter medal was made severe cracking had 
occurred between 12 and 2 o'clock. This possibly would have led to an 
eventual breaking away of the die in that region, although I am not aware 
of any strikings with this extreme break. The earlier group exists in 
copper, but 1 am not certain if silver ones also exist; the later group exists 
in silver and copper of identical characteristics. Undoubtedly it would be 
possible to find these medals with lesser and greater degrees of die deterior- 
ation. That they were made by Pingo and at the Royal Mint is impossible 
to confirm, but reasonable to assume. The Royal Mint engravers did have 
access to the use of the medal (or proof or die) press for private work, 
which this would have been.^’ 


LARGE DUNBAR MEDALS 


General 

The large medals are identical in design to the small, except the signature 
is THO. SIMON. FE instead of T. SIMON. F, and my feeling is that they followed 
the small ones in time. Fortunately the large Dunbars fall into distinct 
groupings fairly neatly, based on die flaws, but there are some reservations. 
There is a minute group of original 1651 period strikings (silver and gold); 
a moderately wide group of mid- to late-eighteenth-century restrikes (lead, 
copper, silver, and gold), which can be sub-divided into early, middle and 
late periods; a small group of mid-nineteenth-century restrikes, presumably 
by the Wyons (white metal and silver); and a final group of high quality 
late-nineteenth-century forgeries from false dies (silver and gold). It will 
be seen that the rarity of the originals precludes the possibility of a wide- 
spread general issue , if indeed they were issued at all. 

Original Large Medals (Pl.h) 

Many years ago my intention was to gather sufficient samples of the large 
Dunbar medal, sort them by die flaw characteristics and, if a distinct 
earliest grouping was uncovered, categorize that group as the issued 
originals. This seemed a reasonable approach since the seventeenth-century 
documentation implied there was such a thing as a large contemporary issue, 
and eighteenth-century literature said there were restrikes, Unfortunatelv 
the groupings did not align as neatly as expected, partly because forgeries 
were included but mainly, as it developed, because I had no originals to 
record. In corresponding with Owen Parsons 1 found he was convinced that 
there should be versions earlier than any we then knew about, on the 
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grounds that these would have the full extremities of the horizon and battle 
scene struck up as on the small medal. In fact he published his views some 
years before. 1 remained unconvinced, but a few years later some examples 
of the proper original types were found. 

It becomes a simple matter to determine the originality of a struck large 
Dunbar medal. If it exhibits characteristics that show the dies were in 
perfect condition and the striking procedures were of the highest quality, 
then the medal is original. This is especially easy since there are so many 
non-contemporary examples available for comparison. Conversely, all 
strikings showing later characteristics, and these characteristics are 
drastically later not simply normal die wear, must be non-contemporary 
restrikes. This is an important point to understand, for the originals form 
a discrete group, far removed from all other specimens. 

The characteristics of an original medal include a full horizon and 
battle scene, a wide flan (although this could be trimmed so it is not a 
necessity), minimal or virtually no letter bifurcation, no trace of any 
obverse or reverse die cracks or rust pits, and a relatively thin flan (see 
Fig.l thickness measurement points and the plate descriptions). I suggest 
the weight would be quite consistent with the few 1 have recorded, viz. 290gr. 
in gold and 162-174 gr. in silver. The full battle scene is the most obvious 
feature. 

I have recorded four original large medals, unflawed and with the full 
battle scene, i.e. , perfect medals, but 1 can only be positive about three 
of these. One example, in gold, is pierced and weighs 286.2 gr. (PI. 4, 9). 

In 1976 it was examined visually and with X-ray diffraction by Dr.M.S.Tite 

at the British Museum Research Laboratory and declared not to be a cast. 
The examination was undertaken mainly because the surface exhibits some 
granularity or pitting, but unfortunately there was insufficient time to 
analyze the cause of the surface characteristics, which could possibly be 
the result of removed gilding or harsh cleaning. Of the three silver 
specimens ( PI .4,10,11 , 12) , the last is somewhat questionable for it has an 
added loop, a normal-width flan, and the all important struck/cast criterion 

is difficult to determine because of the quality of the illustration and the 

degree of wear. 

Silver Dunbars were seldom illustrated in sale catalogues until recent 
times, and it is difficult to estimate the quantity of original examples in 
existence today, but experience implies there must be a few others. Silver 
casts from originals are surprisingly not uncommon. Three examples were 
chosen for illustration because they appear to have been made by three 
separate processes, and could be from three different masters ( PI. 4, 13, 14 , 15) - 
However, 1 have been unable to relate these to any specific master or masters 
with which I am familiar. Several other casts identical to No. 14 have been 
examined, two of which were lighter at 141.2 and 144.4 gr., and all of these 
appear to have been cast from the same master and at the same time. No. 15 
is a very distinct type of cast with the 'soapy feeling' finish, and an 
identical example was sold at Sotheby's on 5 June 1975 (lot 131). 1 have 

not examined No. 13. 

Restrike Large Medals 

The die discussions showed that reslriking did not begin before the mid- 
eighteenth century, and continued into the era of the Wyons. 1 have classi- 
fied the non-Wyon restrikes into early, middle, and late eighteenth-century 
groups. Die flaws allow straightforward chronological se()uencing , but the 
assignment of dates to these groups can be no more than conjectural. 
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I prefer not to place too much importance on the groups themselves for, 
while they are sometimes contiguous and sometimes discrete, 1 cannot assign 
to each any verified manufacturing information. 

Of most importance are the criteria used to relegate these medals to the 
restrike class. Although I have defined original, contemporary strikings 
as flawless, it does not always follow that die flaws mean restrikes; die 
deterioration is to be expected with continued use. However, for the large 
Dunbars the conditions separating original medals from all others are so 
definite, that the firm conclusion must be that the dies were put aside for 
a long period (not for just a few years during the Commonwealth) before any 
subsequent productions were made . Some die cracking could have been 
expected during Simon's time, but the rust pitting and loss of definition in 
the battle scenes, probably due to cleaning and polishing of the die, would 
not have occurred then, and it will be seen that the major reverse crack 
developed while restriking. The restrikes are consistent with what might 
be expected from the information available about the recovery of the dies 
in the eighteenth century. The die flaws sketched in Fig.l will be referred 
to in the discussion, and all of these can be seen on the last (Wyon) medals 
(PI. 6, 23). All restrikes examined were made on thicker flans than the 

originals, and this is a normal trait when damaged dies are used. Some 
thickness measurements were taken at the periphery of several medals at the 
points a,b,c,d of Fig.l., and the actual measurements are included in the 
key to the plates. 



1. Rust 

2. Weak 
Field 



Figure 1. Large Medal Die Flaws 


The earliest restrikes simply exhibit the fewest flaws, while at the same 
time being distinctly separated from the originals. There are so few 
examples in this category they almost seem to be a testing of the recovered 
dies. Their main feature is a lack of the major diagonal reverse crack 6 • 
The flaws that do appear are rust X behind the head, weak horizon/battle 
scenes 2, early stages of the sash knot crack 3, and some reverse rust 5; 
letter crack <i is not present. 1 have recorded three examples, and all are 
illustrated. Pl,5,l6, in lead, is a most important and interesting specimen 
for it depicts the shape of the die faces, and in this respect it properly 
matches the much later Wyon strikings (PI. 6, 23). Its flaws are 1,2, 3, 5, 
PI. 5, 17, in silver, is very unusual in having an untrimmed wide flan as 
on the original strikings. Its flaws are 1.2, 3, 5, and its weight at 237 gr. 
is much different from the original strikings of about 170 gr. P1.5,l8, in 
lead, is in poor condition with a considerable amount of lead disease. Care- 
ful examination leads me to be fairly certain it is struck , although this is 
often a difficult dectston to make for lead. Because of the corrosion the 
rust areas and the status of the battle scenes are not discernable. There 
is no evidence of any cracks. Although this medal could be an original. 
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I feel on balance that it is an early restrike. Other lead medals have been 
noted, all in poorer condition, but it was not possible to determine if they 
were early or late, cast or struck . An estimated date for these earliest 
restrikes is the early part of the 1750-76 period, possibly made by Thomas 
Pingo using a Royal Mint press. They were professionally done, and may 
well be those medals Gardner originally requested Cox to have made. 

Middle period restrikes are the first to show the major reverse die crack 
6, and it must have been sometime during this series that Pingo added the 
strengthening frames. Since all medals in this group seem to show the ra^erse 
crack, and none of the previous group does, it appears the fracture occurred 
rather suddenly. Within this period the early medals do not show die crack 
If while the later ones do, and there is the expected tendency for the flaws 
to increase slightly with time. 1 have failed to include an illustration of 
the early striking, and my working materials include only a plaster cast 
of a copper example in the British Museum, which lacks flaw 4- Early 
middle restrikes are uncommon, and crack 4 formed rapidly. However, t-he 
obverse false die to be discussed later was made from an early middle type 
for the false medals also lack flaw 4. A typical later middle period silver 
medal is illustrated (PI. 6, 20), and it has flaws 1 ,2 ,3, If, 5, 6. All middle 
period medals are in silver, except for the sole copper example. There are 
copper casts of very poor quality. Probably the work of Thomas Pingo at 
the Royal Mint, the middle group may be dated to late in the 1750-76 period, 
although occasional strikings could have been made after his death. One 
of the main features of this group is the high quality of manufacture. 

I have established a further group as late restrikes, and these have 

flaw characteristics much like those Of the later middle period, but are 
separated from that group by their poor quality of manufacture. I consider 
these medals to be struck, yet there is considerable doubt in my mind. The 

flaws again are 1-6. The silver example shown (PI. 5, 19) has a polished 

appearance, very faint reverse floor boards, rust areas polished away, some 

weakness in the lettering, and some flan pitting. The gold example (PI. 
6,21) is virtually identical to another in the Ashmolean Museum, although 
the latter is of better quality. Both gold medals have excessively polished 
fields, no floor boards, a similar trace-only of the right-hand battle scene, 
and similar weights and specific gravities. These unusual field character- 
istics were not In the dies, because the next (Wyon) series, with its far 

more extensive and later die flaws, have none of those characteristics , just 
a great deal of rust. Since the dies are not reflected in the medals of this 
group, the conclusion must be that the medals were either poor quality 

strikings, individually polished afterwards to remove the rust traces, or 
casts from a sole poor-grade mould. These would not have been Pingo or 
Royal Mint productions. If struck, these medals fail between the previous 

middle group and the Wyons: if cast they could have been made at any time 

prior to 1904 (Murdoch), and after c.1776. 1 consider them late eighteenth- 

or early nineteenth-century work. 

To designate the final productions from the original large dies as IVyon 
restrikes may be inaccurate, but it is based on reliable published infor- 

mation by Henfrey^^ that the Wyons possessed the large dies at least as late 
as the l870s. That they are the last of the large Dunbars (unless the 
missing dies should be found and re-used ) is undeniable from the state of 
the die cracks as illustrated by the silver (rare) and white metal ( normal) 

examples ( PI . 6, 22 , 23 ) - There is a similar white metal specimen in the Fitz- 

william Museum, interestingly ticketed as being 'from the residue of Mrs. 

E.M.Wyon's material 1963'. These last strikings are important in showing 
the extent to which the cracks and rust finally evolved, and the size and 
appearance of the die face outside the oval design. They are second best 



to possessing the dies. The large white metal strikings -relate directly to 
the much earlier large lead example (P1.5,l6), I know of no medals made 
between the moderately flawed middle/late periods and the extremely flawed 
Wyon period, yet these final cracks had to form from use, not disuse. 

False Large Dies 

During 1962 and 1963 enquiries as to the whereabouts of the original dies 
were initiated by O.F. Parsons to G.P.Dyer of the Royal Mint. Contact was 
made with John Pinches Ltd. whose response, in summary, was that for a 
great many years they held a pair of Dunbar dies for a jeweller named 
Phillips of Mew Bond St. W.l, who died some years before the second World 
War. The dies were then returned to his brother, Henry Phillips of Aldershot, 
who was interested in determining if they were originals, but it was 'establ- 
ished that they are copies made by someone in Birmingham'.” This corres- 
pondence made little sense until 1 recently found the dies in the British 
Museum when casually perusing the die collection (Pl,7, 24a-g) , 

The dies could have been made by a hot stamping method (sometimes 
referred to as impact dies), in which early middle period eighteenth-century 
restrike silver medals would have been used as punches to stamp a pair of 
dies in hot, softened steel stock.” Alternatively, perhaps hard bronze 
'punches' were made from silver restrikes using some form of electrotype 
process. Regardless, in some manner they were created from Simon medals, 
for they are precise replicas and assuredly the dies were not hand cut 
copies. The steel stock was supplied commercially by Moss & Gambles 
(presently Moss & Gamble Bros . Ltd. , Sheffield) , a firm formed in 1853, whose 
current catalogues still list similarly marked materials. The firm was not 
able to determine the earliest date at which the particular markings on the 
stock were used ('MOSS & GAMBLES SHEFFIELD WARRANTED CAST STEEL EXTRA ') , 
although the ending date was 1946. Its records do not show stock ever being 
supplied to Wyons, Pinches, or Phillips. Presumably stock could have been 
purchased by anyone through distributors. 

A whole group of gold and silver large Dunbars originated from these 
false dies. The earliest sale record I have uncovered for any large gold 
medal is 1902, and this was specifically one of the false specimens. However, 
a note by a J. A, Hadden in 1884 represents the earliest reference 1 have to 
a large gold medal: 

I enclose you a rubbing of a medal given by Oliver Cromwell to 
one of his men who participated in the battle of Dunbar, Feb. (sic) 
3 , 1650 , The original is in fine gold and weighs a little less than 
three-quarters of an ounce, is oblong in shape, and is one and 
fifteenth-sixteenths of an inch long and one and a half inches wide. 
About ten years ago 1 saw a notice from some antiquary that there 
are only three in existence. Last year I visited the British Museum 
and noticed a bronze medal this size and a gold one only half the 

size. 1 should be much obliged if you could inform me how many 

there are known to be and in whose possession they are.” 

It would be interesting to know what those three medals noted by the 
antiquary were. We do know that Hadden's large medal was of a weight 
very close to some of the false medals, but too high for the original and 
too low for the late group restrikes. It is surprising that Henfrey in the 

1870s recorded no gold medals, nor have 1 found a single nineteenth-century 
sale record. The Hadden specimen is a strong contender to be the earliest 
known false medal. A manufacture date c. 1875-1900 may be a reasonable 
estimate within the 1853-1902 outer limits. The dies would have been made 
in order to strike a few expensive gold medals: the silver strikings were 
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probably a secondary consideration. I do not know if the Pinches letter 
about the dies being made in Birmingham was based on fact or presumption 
but, if the latter, it was a reasonable one. 

The high quality of the false dies and the resultant strikings is very 
disturbing. Even though 1 had never been able to categorize this group 
of medals to my complete satisfaction there was no suspicion that they were 
other than eighteenth-century restrikes from the original dies and, admit- 
tedly, if 1 had not accidently seen the false dies, the medals would have 
remained in the restrike category. The steel manufacturer's name conveniently 
stamped on the die stock aids in dating the production but, even without 
that, in hindsight we can now see the medals are false. This becomes 
obvious because the characteristic false medal die flaws, which are detailed 
in the next section, are missing from the final state of the original dies 

as seen from the Wyon restrikes. 

False Large Medals (from false dies) 

The examples shown on Plates 8 and 9 are all from the same false dies of 
Plate 7, although their correlation is perhaps not fully apparent from the 
illustrations. Once the false dies were found an extensive examination was 
made of existing medals. Photographs and plaster casts from some of these 
medals and the dies were viewed together and, at the same angles and 

lighting, their uniformity became obvious. The actual specimens were similarly 
studied when available. There are several gold medals, each of fine quality 
workmanship, and quite a few silver specimens, known. While certain 
characteristics, such as letter base bifurcation and appearance of the reverse 
diagonal flaw , would be expected to vary from striking to striking , there 
are specific features common to all false medals and these, unless they are 

now to be removed on some examples because of this paper (!), seem 

irrefutable . There are other characteristics, but I have tried to define 
those that are most obvious and unique: 

a) There is a raised dot under the A of AT (PI. 9,30a) from a pit in the 
false die. For comparison see an original striking (PI. 9, 10a) and a genuine 
die restrike (PI, 9,19a}. 

b) The top half of the S in SIMON is very faint and seems to disappear, 
although it is present under the proper lighting ( P1.9 , 30a ) . 

c) The reverse top left corner window details are very weak (PI, 9, 30a). 

d) The obverse area above the word HOSTS shows distinct remains of rough 
milling left on the raw steel die stock before the obverse was punched (PI. 9, 
30a), " 

e) The D of DVNBAR is bifurcated on the false die so all false medals will 
show this. However, medals from genuine dies may also show bifurcations 
depending on the striking mode and the use of a collar. 

f) The major reverse diagonal flaw shows very characteristic flattened men 
at the top left although this may vary a bit from medal to medal. The false 
die itself is of course not cracked - it simply has the impression of the flaw 
stamped into it, 

g) The developing flaw at the left of the sash knot is always in the same 
state, but it should be realized that some of the genuine die restrikes would 
be in a similar state, 

h) Some minute pits in the false die show as raised spots in the left and 
right reverse fields. These have not been illustrated here with enlargements . 

It is difficult to estimate the rarity of the false silver medals, or their 
percentage within the entire silver class. The weight.s of those ! have 
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recorded fall between 250 and 290 gr . They range in condition from 
unusually worn (PI. 9,30) to beautifully struck and toned examples ( PI. 9,31) ■ 
They are thicker than the originals, but not necessarily so thick as the 
restrikes. The more I examine the marketplace the more common they seem, 
and my impression is that many of the high quality silver strikings encoun- 
tered are false. A majority of the false medals have an added wide sus- 
pension loop. 

The gold medals are important enough to attempt a corpus of them here, 
1.-5. (PI. 8,25,26, 27,28, 29) . See the key to the plates for details. 

6. The following are from various listings in the Numismatic Circular, some 
or all of which must be duplicates of one another: Oct. 1902 (87820); Feb. 1905 
(121511): March 1908 (50782); June 1913 (6549); Jan. 1919 ( 69826 ); July 1928 
(79752). 

7 . Hamilton-Smith War Medals, Glendining 1927 (lot 23). 

8 . Sotheby , 20 December 1938 ( lot 32 ) . 

9- Fitzherbert , Glendining , 15 December 1939 (lot 138) , sold to Charles . 

I believe specimens appear in other twentieth-century war medal sale cata- 
logues, which I have not recorded. Overall, 1 estimate that there are six 
to eight false gold medals, but I cannot be certain of the status of those 
medals listed above that were not illustrated. 

The Hitherto Medals 

Medallic Illustrations (392/15,) lists a uniface lead medal in the British Museum 
with the legend HITHERTO HATH THE LORD HELPED VS. The description was 
taken directly from Hawkins's unpublished Numismata Britannica , 1852, where 
it was stated that the piece was badly decomposed, and the word DVNBAR 
was no longer discernible."'’ This poor specimen is illustrated here (Pi. 10,35). 
1 am able to read the legend from the photograph, although it is probably 
not legible in the reproduction. However, I cannot read the word DVNBAR, 
which can only have been located concentrically below the words HATH THE 
and above the hair, where lumps of corrosion now exist - the other areas 
of the field are flat. 1 am unable to say if the three-quarters right facing 
bust is stylistically that of Simon's for only the outlines and drapery are 
discernible. It is similarly impossible to determine if it is die-struck or 
cast from a wax model. My opinion is that it was struck, because of the 
lettering, the integral loop at top, and a flan (wider than the oval design) 
that might represent the full die face. These latter two features are typical 
of Simon's work. 

If Simon made this medal, and the word DVNBAR did indeed exist at one 
time, then its significance is a simple matter to define. It would be a dis- 
carded pattern for the small Dunbar medal, with a Walker bust based on 
the earlier (?) c.l650 Lord General Medal, intended to mate with the exist- 
ing naval medal's reverse die, whose size this exactly matches, and with 
a legend designed prior to Simon ' s trip to Edinburgh where the decision to 
use the LORD OF HOSTS seems to have been made. The chronological sequence 
could thus have been: small naval medal, Lord General medal, Hitherto/ 
Dunbar pattern, small Dunbar, and finally the large Dunbar. 

This medal was copied and that it was the copy Vertue illustrated is 
apparent from a comparison of his plate (PI. 10, 36) with the two known 
eighteenth-century 'Stuart' type silver copies (PI, 10,37 and 38). Vertue only 
devotes a line to this medal, saying that he does not think it was Simon's 
work. This is true for the copies -1 presume he saw. In a previous paper 
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I illustrated and discussed an imitation of the Lord General medal with a 
bust by the same hand as this imitation Hitherto medal." In that case 1 
suggested the Lord General imitation followed the Vertue illustration of 
Simon's medal, whereas this Hitherto imitation seems to have the reverse 
sequence. Assuming 'Stuart' copied the lead trial or something identical, 
the unanswered question arises why the word DVNBAR. was not also copied, 
for 1 should think it would have been legible then (mid-eighteenth century). 

A Simon Trial? 

An interesting uniface silver piece is illustrated on PI. 9, 32. I am confident 
this medal is struck, although it has not undergone laboratory examination. 

The bust is that of Simon’s large Dunbar, and not a copy made by some 
casting, hot stamping, or other counterfeiting technique. If anything, it 
seems to be an early form of the bust with more periphery hair details than 

are usually found in the medals, and the bust is at least as large as that 

on the medals, and perhaps minutely larger.''* Both these features could be 
a function of the striking or punching. The drapery has been reworked, 
presumably by tooling, to produce incuse results, which foreshadow that of 
the C.1656 Lord Protector medal {MI 409/45). I was not able to determine 
if these many new clothing details were in fact done with an engraving tool, 
but that seems probable for a recut die would not have produced the incuse 
effects, and a recut puncheon used to sink a special die just to produce this 
effect is impossible to imagine. The flan field is clean, relatively thin, 
and cracked, but no legends or battlefield ever existed on it. The reverse 

toning outlines the obverse bust, yet the field is fairly flat - there is no 

incusion. No attempt was made to measure the height of the bust above the 
flat field for comparison with a similar measurement on a regular medal, 
although this might be an interesting exercise. 

The question then is, what is the significance of this piece? One 

suggestion is that a few years after the Dunbar medal, when Simon was 

designing the new Lord Protector medal, he considered the possibility of using 
the Dunbar bust (he undoubtedly still retained the puncheon) by modifying 

the military drapery to that of a civil head of state. It is not unlikely 
he had' this trial striking of the bust remaining from the 1651 period, made 
before the die was completed,''’ and used it for experimental purposes. If 
he needed to make some new tools in 1656 to produce a model like this 1 

would have expected the result to be in lead or wax, much easier media 

with which to experiment. Whatever its origin, this example was modified 
in the round and, if that modification was done by Simon, he rejected it 

in favour of an entirely new bust for the Lord Protector reward. 

My belief is that this piece, before tooling, was a 1651 die trial by 

Simon. Whether he did the subsequent modification for practical purposes 
C.I 656 , or someone subsequently altered it, is an open question. The tooling 
was not a trivial undertaking done on the spur of the moment, and eighteenth- 
century connoisseurs, in whose hands this was likely to have been, were 

usually preservers of Simon's work. I have made no mention of a wax model 

being the origin of this piece since 1 am assuming it is struck, but we know 
Simon worked in wax, and the carved bust puncheon itself likely derived 
from such a model. Speculation about Simon's working methods, the equipment 
and tools he used, and the tools, trials, and prototypes that might possibly 
have survived always leads to the question of what the contents were and 
what became of the materials only vaguely mentioned in hts will. Similarly, 

one wonders what became of the 150 Simon punches and working tools from 

the Stephen Wells sale (lots 10-15 auctioned by John Heath, 4 December 1751)- 
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Miscellaneous Copies 

There are several interesting copies of the large Dunbar, and the most 

elaborate of these is shown in PI. 10,33- It is a most professional silver 

cast, with the obverse of Cromwell, and his daughter, Elizabeth Cleypole, 
on the reverse, and hand-engraved legends. This might be unique, and its 
vintage and author are unknown, but it could conveniently be ascribed to 
one of the eighteenth-century medallists such as Stuart. It was probably 
a commission, and was certainly not intended to deceive. The same cannot 
be said about the medal shown in PI. 10,34, which is a grossly tooled and 
reworked cast of the large Dunbar. I have seen two or three virtually 

identical examples, but they were never examined together for comparisons 
to be made. It may be noted that this tooled version follows the original 

style, unflawed and with full battle scene, and these may be directly related 
to the various casts of the original medal discussed previously. 

■Early Numismatic Publications 

The earliest publications to illustrate the Dunbar medal appear to be 

Raguenet, Leti, and Evelyn in the l690s, and van Loon and Vertue in the 
next century (PI. 10, 39,40,41 ,42) Only Vertue depicts both sizes of the medal. 
These illustrations are interesting for they always show the full battle scene, 
which is the expected motif prior to the eighteenth-century restrikes. Evelyn’s 
second illustration is a puzzling one for it shows what is apparently a 

normal large medal (the drapery on his two engravings differ) without a 

legend and with an integral loop. 1 did not find any reference to the 

Dunbars in the Vertue notebooks published by the Walpole Society. 

Conclusions and Summary 

Between late 1649 and mtd-l650 Simon's small naval medal was authorized, 
designed, and issued. It seems likely his unfinished Lord General medal 
was made between July 1650 and January 1651. On 10 September 1650 Parlia- 
ment ordered gold and silver medals for officers and men as rewards for their 
participation in the battle of Dunbar. It is very possible that after Sept- 
ember 1650, and after he had made the Lord General die, Simon made a 
pattern for the Dunbar based on the Lord General portrait, and with the 

intention of using the Commons reverse from the naval reward; hence the lead 

trial 'Hitherto' medal. If this design was rejected, it could have led to 

the unidentified order authorizing Simon to travel to Edinburgh to discuss 
the proposed medal with Cromwell and do a live portrait. This he did around 
early February 1651 and a design was finalized, being a combination of 
Parliament's request for a portrait and a depiction of the Commons, and 

Cromwell ' s request for the battle scene and the legend. The small Dunbar 
was probably the first result of this effort, and it shared its reverse die 
with the naval medal. After that the identical large Dunbar probably 
followed. The dates for these medals are assumed to have been mid-l651. 

1 believe that most would now agree that the Dunbar medals were never 
a general issue, for the dozen or so small and large contemporary examples 
known are inconsistent with a widespread distribution to 11,000 troops at 
the battle. The reason for this apparent change of plan is not known, but 
it is not really surprising. The euphoria of the moment, although that 
moment actually spanned several months, probably gave way to a realization 
that the expense and logistics made a general distribution impractical. What 
is unusual is the effort expended, especially in the preparation of two 
different sizes of the medal, when one size would have seemed sufficient. 
There is no physical evidence that Simon experienced die failure, but his 
two sets of dies would never have been enough to produce a large number 
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of medals. Why there were two different sizes is a difficult question to 
resolve. Perhaps it was thought the first size was a bit cheap in intrinsic 
value, or they could have been designed to differentiate between officers and 
men, or even between high and low ranking officers. 

Was there any issue of these medals? I think the answer is yes, for 

the number of survivors, few as they are, is too high for a casual group 
of pattern pieces. 1 think the small base metal specimens are die trials, 
as there could hardly have been an attempt to give copper or lead to anyone; 
the small silver medal is similarly a trial or pattern because of its unique- 
ness. The same might be said for the singular large gold medal, although 
that would not be a die trial, but more of a presentation/pattern piece 
The large silver medals are more of a problem since there are several now 
in existence. They may have been the ones intended for the troops, but 1 
doubt that even these, if they constituted some small issue, were given out 
in any formal manner. This leaves the small gold medals, and these are 
the ones 1 consider may have been actual rewards, and that again perhaps 
in the sense of informal presentations to several of the highest ranking 
officers close to Cromwell, such as Lambert, Fleetwood, and Whalley, and 
perhaps Monck. The paradox is that the large medals would have been more 
suitable for these men than the small. There is no evidence that any medals 
were monetary rewards, which would have included valuable gold chains. 

No official warrants, sketches, invoices, or notes exist, and the only 
written information we are left with are the various notices of Parliament's 
early intent and Cromwell's letter months later. There may or may not be 
significance to the lack of a financial accounting by Simon. Either he did 

request government payment (or invoiced his use of pre-payment) and the 

records are lost, or he did not because the work became a private project. 
If the dies really did get into the Cromwell family (and this would be a 
unique situation for any dies except the seal matrix), it is not impossible 
that Cromwell took this over at his own expense as an intended means to 

reward his troops or officers. Of course Cromwell was exceptionally busy 
with his war against the Scots in the year between Dunbar and Worcester. 
These speculations should be understood as just that. Unless a better 

sampling of original medals or, preferably, new documentation become avail- 
able, neither of which are promising expectations, I do not think the problem 
can be satisfactorily resolved. 
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45* Pattern in the sense of a non-standard metal for the type. 1 doubt 
it was so glamourous as a unique issue to Cromwell, and it is a pity 
there is no way to know if there were any other large strikings in 
gold. 


KEY TO PLATES 

(Photographs by the author unless otherwise noted. Scales are not precise). 

1. (2x) Simon's Naval Reward iMI 390/12), silver, 103-9 gr., sg 10.18, 

Lessen collection, bought Baldwin, Christie's 25 Nov, 1969 (137) from 
the Patterson collection. 

2. (2x and lx) Small Dunbar, original, gold, 128.8 gr. , sg 18-57, Lessen 
collection, Sotheby 5 Dec. 1966 (29), ex Noseda, George Sparkes 2 Feb, 
1880 (329) £23, Pembroke 2 Aug. 1848 (259) £11. 10s. (Pembroke Plates 
1746 P:4,T:19). 

3. (2x) Small Dunbar, original, gold, 104-7 gr-, sg 17-92, British Museum, 
ex Sloane collection 1753- Photographed from a gilt electrotype in 
Lessen collection.. Original from the Cratcherode collection. 

4. (2x) Small Dunbar, original, silver 63-4 gr., O.F. Parsons collection, 

gift of Miss Lloyd Baker of Hardwicke in 1965 from the Archbishop 
Sharp collection (1687-1714). 

5- (2x) Small Dunbar, original, copper, 77.2 gr. , British Museum, ex 

Edward Hawkins, bought by Matthew Young from the Trattle sale 1832 
(791) £12. 15s., Dimsdale 10 June 1824 ( 636 ) £7.12s.6d. 

6. (2x) Small Dunbar, presumed original, unknown composition, 50.03 gr., 
sg 11 . 45 , Fitzwilliam Museum lent by Emmanuel College 1938, but further 
tracing has not been possible. See Appendix A. 

7 . (2x) Small Dunbar, uniface restrike, copper, 72.2 gr. , Lessen collection, 
ex Ockenden, Warner. 

8. (2x) Small Dunbar, uniface restrike, silver, 96.8 gr.. Lessen collection, 
ex Ockenden, Warner. 

9 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar, original, gold, 286.2 gr. (pierced), sg 17-85, 

Lessen collection, ex Melvin Gutman Jewelry & Medal sale, pt.V, Parke- 
Bernet, NY 15 May 1970 (151), catalogued by D.Fearon. No further 
tracing possible. Thickness measurements (see Fig.l) a,b,c,d are 1.22, 
0 . 94 , 1 . 13 , 1.14 mm. 

10. (l-Sx) Large Dunbar, original, silver, 162.1 gr,, sg 10,4, Lessen collec- 
tion, NCirc June 1970 (7284). Also see illustration 10a. Thickness 

measurements a,b,c,d are 1.12,0.89,1.12,1.22 mm. 

11. (1.5x) Large Dunbar, original, silver, 173.8 gr., Bibliotheque Nationale , 

photographed from PI. 26/3 of J.Babelon's La Medaille et !es Medailleurs 
(1927). Also illustrated in A.Dauban, Nicholas Briot (Paris, 1857), 
P1.3. 

12. (lx) Large Dunbar, original, silver, presumed struck, 34x29 mm., SCMB 
January 1962 (M424) £15- 

13 . (lx) Large Dunbar, cast from original, silver, photo courtesy B.A.Seaby 
1978. 

14 . (lx) Large Dunbar, cast from original, silver, 162,6 gr., photo courtesy 
Spink & Son 1975- Two others, virtually identical, in Lessen collection 
weigh 141.2 and 144-4 gr. , sg 10.09 and 10.32. 
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15 . (lx) Large Dunbar, cast from original, silver, 160-5 gr. , collection and 
photo American Numismatic Society. 

16 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar, early group restrike, lead, British Museum, ex 

Edward Hawkins. 

17 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar, early group restrike, silver, 237-2 gr. (pierced), 
O.F. Parsons collection. 

18 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar, early group restrike, appears struck, lead, 548.4 
gr.. Lessen collection, bought Stanley Gibbons 1978. 

19 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar, late group restrike, 281.2 gr. , silver. Lessen 

collection, ex Ockenden. bought Spink 1947. Also see illustration 19a. 

Thickness measurements a,b,c,d are 2.21,2.11,2.13,2.16 mm. 

20. (1.5x) Large Dunbar, middle group restrike, silver, 306.0 gr. , Lessen 

collection, ex Ockenden, Warner, B.W. Harris Glendining 20 Nov. 1923 
(159), A. C. Norman (1758). Thickness measurements a,b,c,d are 2.29, 
2 . 21 , 2 . 34 , 2.35 mm. 

21. (1.5x) Large Dunbar, late group restrike, gold, 440.9 gr. , sg 15.85, 

H.Schulman, NY Oct. 1972 (1262), ex Lessen, ex Glendining 26 May 1971 

(426), possibly SCMB Nov-Dec 1946 (G25). 

22. (1.5x) Large Dunbar, Wyon restrlke, silver, 278.4 gr., O.F. Parsons 

collection. 

23 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar, Wyon restrike, white metal, 439.6 gr. , Lessen 

collection, bought Baldwin 1970, e.x Ockenden. 

24 . Large Dunbar False Steel Dies, British Museum, gift of A. H. Baldwin & 

Sons 1965 . Negatives by Ray Gardner. The dies are numbered 366 and 
367. 

25 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar from false dies, gold, 340.7 gr., sg 17-51, Glen- 
dining 12 Sept. 1979 (74), likely the Philip Spence specimen Sotheby 

1 April 1947 (334). 

26 . {1.5x) Large Dunbar from false dies, gold, Sotheby 26 May 1902 (280). 

27 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar from false dies, gold, 408.4 gr. , Museum of London 

AI 2358 from the Sir Richard Tangye collection (and his book. The Crom- 
wellian Collection ( 1905 ), p ■ 126) . 

28. (1.5x) Large Dunbar from false dies, gold, 374-5 gr.. Glendining 16 Nov. 
1978 ( 767 ). Clendining 12 Oct. 1966 (137), ex Hepburn- Wright, ex Napier 
1956 (55). 

29 . (lx) Large Dunbar from false dies, gold-gilt, 390.3 gr. , Christie's April 
1967 (5). Photo courtesy Christie's, and a plaster cast courtesy Graham 
Pollard , 

30 . (1.5x) Large Dunbar from false dies, silver, 259.0 gr. , Lessen collect- 

ion from Wilfrid Slayter 1965- Also see illustration 30a. Thickness 
measurements a,b,c,d are 1.93,1.93,2.03,1.98 mm. 

31. (lx) Large Dunbar from false dies, silver, 290.2 gr, . collection and 

photo courtesy National Museum of Antiquities. Scotland, gift of Sir H. 
Dalryrnple 1932. 

(1.5x) Large Dunbar bust, modified, silver. 132.3 gr., sg 10.1, 34.7 
X 31.1 mm.. Lessen collection, NCirc June 1978 (8419). possibly Matthew 
Young sale part I, 25 Feb. 1839 (765) sold to Goodall. 


32. 
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33- (lx) Large Dunbar obverse/Elizabeth Cleypole reverse; 18th-century 

'Stuart' production, silver, 703-3 gr. , Lessen collection, ex Ockenden, 
NCirc ]uly-Aug. 1966 (4276). 

34- (lx) Large Dunbar copy, cast and tooled (?), silver, 210.7 gr., Fitz- 

william Museum CM3965, gift of C.J.Bunn family 1950. 

35. (lx) 'Hitherto' medal {MI 392/15), uniface, lead, British Museum M7335, 

ex Edward Hawkins, ex Duke of Devonshire sale, although it is not 
clear which lot (but c.f. lot 551). Photo courtesy M.M, Archibald. 

36. (lx) 'Hitherto' medal, illustration from Vertue 1753, Pl.xii/D. 

37- (lx) ' Hitherto' medal, 18th-century 'Stuart ’ copy, silver 93-7 gr. , 

Lessen collection, ex Ockenden, Warner, Montagu (211, part). 

38. (lx) 'Hitherto' medal, 18th-century 'Stuart' copy, silver, NCirc June 

1978 (8418), ex Stucker collection, Bourgey, Paris 21 Nov. 1977 (61, part). 
Photo courtesy Spink & Son, 

39- (lx) Large (?) Dunbar, photocopy of illustration from Francois Ragunet's 
Histoire d 'Olivier Crowwel (Paris, 1691), p.250 (also same illustration, 
but much finer quality, in a smaller format volume with the same title, 
p.235). 

40. (lx) Large (?) Dunbar illustrations from John Evelyn's A Discourse of 

41. Medals (1697), p.ll7. Photos courtesy Spink & Son. 

42. (lx) Large Dunbar illustration from Vertue 1753, Pl-xii/A. 


APPENDIX A 

Letter from Dr, J -A. Charles , University of Cambridge, Department of Metallurgy 
and Materials Science, to J.G. Pollard, The Fitzwilliam Museum, 16 December, 
1980 . This is in response to a request for the small Dunbar (PI. 3, 6, with 
a specific gravity of 11.45) to be examined in the laboratory. The medal 
is not silver. 

We have examined the silver medal by Thomas Simon by back-reflection 
X-ray diffraction. This technique enables some distinction to be made 
between surfaces which have been cold-worked and those which remain 
in an unstrained annealed, hot-worked, or as-cast condition. The 
patterns produced by unstrained crystals can be resolved to consist of 
separate 'dots', the number of 'dots' depending on the number of 
crystals on which the X-ray beam impinges. In cold-worked material 
continual rings are formed. The patterns made by the medal were com- 
pared by those from a (Cromwell] shilling of the same period and with 
those from annealed and cold-worked silver as previously reported 
{Antiquity XLll 1968, Pl.XLIV). 

An image taken from one side of the coin, at a point representing the 
floor of Chamber, showed no indication of 'dots' at all and has been 
cold-worked at the surface. The shilling gave similar rings from both 
faces. On the other side, however, there were very faint indications 
of 'dots' within the rings, suggesting that the amount of cold work on 
the surface was not as great, not having completely eliminated the 
annealed or cast characteristic, 1 think it is worthwhile pointing out 
that surface working does not necessarily imply die-striking . It could 
result from surface tooling (i.e cutting or abrading) or from wear in 
use. In this case, however, the expert eye of the numismatist would 
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clearly have detected surface tooling, and there certainly has not been 
normal coinage wear. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the surface working was the result 
of die use, but that more working was effected on one side than the 
other, and that possibly the extent of working was more limited than 
with the normal coin. Perhaps this could have been because an 
appropriated-sized cast flan was used for the small production rather 
than blanks cut from wrought sheet, where the grain size would already 
be smaller. 

1 think, therefore, that we have a medal which, if originally of a cast 
blank form, has not been left in that state, but has been subsequently 
struck. The final proof might be to repeat the exercise with a medal which 
'we know is of cast form. 


ADDENDUM 

The confusion to which footnotes 20 and 21 refer can be clarified. Carlyle, 
copied by Henfrey, badly misrepresents a CJ entry, which may or may not 

relate to Dunbar. The actual entry is from CJ, vii, and is for the much 

later date of 17 Dec. 1651. It reads ’Ordered that it be referred to the 
Council of State, to take into Consideration the Pains of *****, in making 
the Statue of the General; and to give him such Gratuity as they shall think 

fit; And to take order for the payment thereof, accordingly'. 
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A REVISED SURVEY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKENS 


OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Peter Preston-Morley and Harry Pegg 


The standard reference work on the Nottinghamshire series of seventeenth- 
century trade tokens has previously been Toplis’ list in Williamson's Boyne.' 
With the advancement of interest and study in this field since 1891, the 

authors have felt it desirable to revise the Nottinghamshire section of this 
work, and compile a proper catalogue of the series, with descriptions on 

the lines of those in the studies by Milne'' and Boon,^ 

Fortunately, in compiling this revision, the authors have been able 
to trace specimens of all of the 138 different tokens listed in the Principal 
Schedule, and an illustration of the finest specimen known to them of each 
variety can be found on the Plates, These have been arranged in a de- 

parture from the normal layout by enumeration according to the Schedule, 
The opportunity has been taken to group tokens of similar styles and dates 
together, giving a possible indication as to how many different manufac- 

turers were involved in making tokens for the 101 different traders from 
fifteen different localities in the county that issued them." 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

The first collector in the county who is known to have had seventeenth- 
century tokens in his collection was Francis Willughby (1635-72), the eminent 
naturalist, of V/ollaton Hall.^ There seems to be only one contemporary refer- 
ence to Willughby 's interest in numismatics, however. Travelling with his 
friend John Ray, past Roman remains near Dursley, they encountered 'about 
forty people digging and scraping, and bought a great many silver medals 
of them, and one incomparable fair one of gold that had been found a little 
before'.^ Willughby 's interest in coins was shared by one of his two sons, 
but we cannot be certain which one because of anomalies in the title of 
the auction catalogue when the Willughby collection was sold in 1926.'' The 
Willughby collection contained 17 seventeenth-century tokens among a cross- 
section of ancient, English and continental pieces, but is principally remem- 
bered for the range of siege pieces of Charles I, which must have been 
acquired not long after the Civil War. Two of the tokens were from Notting- 
hamshire (see Appendix 2) and it is pleasing to report that one of them 
still survives in a present-day collection, 

Thomas Snelling (1712-73), the first scholarly student of the seventeenth- 
century token series , listed thirty-two surnames of issuers who occur in 
the Nottinghamshire series in his catalogue, as well as illustrating one of 
the varieties of the Nottingham Corporation halfpenny However, the first 
person to form a large collection of Nottinghamshire tokens was William 
Stretton (1755-1828) of Lenton Priory . The Stretton family came to the county 
from Longdon, Staffordshire, where records show that they had owned land 
and property since the thirteenth century. Samuel Stretton (1731-1811 ) , his 
father, was forced to migrate to Lenton in 1750 after the family fortune in 
Staffordshire had been dissipated by his parents. Samuel began his own 
building business, and by 1760 was becoming well known in the county for 
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his work. Much of his designing was in conjunction with the well-known 
Yorkshire architect, John Carr (1723-1807). William, the eldest of Samuel's 
six children, joined his father in business after serving an apprenticeship. 
He apparently had a taste for the fine arts from an early age, and at the 
time of his death in 1828 possessed an extensive 'museum' which in later 
life he took delight in showing to persons of an appreciative nature. Speci- 
mens of 31 tokens in Stretton's collection were illustrated from engravings 
by John Wigley in the enlarged edition of Thoroton's Nottinghamshire by 
John Throsby, published between 1790 and 1796.® The tokens themselves are 
shown in the second volume which appeared in 1790. Stretton had a collec- 
tion of coins as well, but it is apparent that this was not as good as that 
formed by his contemporary, Walter Merrey (d,1799), a hosier in Castle Gate, 
Nottingham. 

During the last twenty-five years of his life, Stretton's leisure time 
was principally employed in the collection of material for his own history 
of Nottinghamshire and its antiquities, based on his collection. His manu- 
script notes, however, were never published in his lifetime, and in time 
they passed to John Thomas Godfrey (1857-1911), who obtained financial 
backing from Major George Coke Robertson (1840-1925), of Widmerpool Hall, 
enabling them to be privately published in November 1910." Three plates 
of engravings in this publication show the extent of the Stretton collection 
of Nottinghamshire tokens. The plates, by John Carr," must have been exe- 
cuted before 1807, when Carr died. They illustrate a total of 68 different 
tokens, 37 more than the sample engraved by Wigley for publication in 1790. 
These 68 tokens have been incorporated in the Catalogue which follows, un- 
der the prefix S. That Stretton was in many respects well in advance of 
William Boyne (1814-93), whose pioneering work appeared in 1858," is appar- 
ent, even regarding the plates published in Throsby's revision of Thoroton, 
which show six tokens not known to Boyne. The Catalogue additionally dem- 
onstrates how Boyne could have made his work more complete had he known 
of, or had access to, Stretton's plates. 

What happened to Stretton's collection of Nottinghamshire tokens on his 
death remains uncertain. They may have been included in the sale of his 
coins held in 1855, ‘"but, fortunately, at least two important pieces from it, 
namely those of Samuel Blackwell and Thomas France, and the mule of Samuel 
Smith dated 1664, passed into the hands of John' Toplis (1840-89). Toplis, 
who lived at 8, Arthur Street, Nottingham, served with the Robin Hood Rifles 
before joining Nottingham Corporation as a rate collector in 1863. At the 
time of his premature death he was Nottingham's senior rent collector. 

It is uncertain as to when Toplis' interest in numismatics began. He 
had joined the Numismatic Society by 1880, but only made one contribution 
to the pages of the Chronicle. At the meeting of the Society on 15 May 1884, 
a list Toplis had sent of 38 varieties of seventeenth-century Nottinghamshire 
tokens not described by Boyne was read. It was published in the same 
volume as the paper by Keary and Wroth in similar vein." These 38 varieties 
had been culled from a new catalogue of the Nottinghamshire series written 
by Toplis for an occasional publication entitled Old Nottinghamshire, and 
dated 1 May 1884." Toplis listed 104 tokens, 92 of which were in his posses- 
sion at the time of writing. Following its publication, he was able to add 

a few more tokens to his collection, so that at the time of his death he 

was able to leave 114 different tokens to Nottingham Castle Museum." The 
balance of his not inconsiderable collection was auctioned in 1890 (see Ap- 

pendix 2). From the scanty details given in the catalogue, it is possible 
to infer that the Toplis collection comprised over 250 specimens - easily 
the largest collection of Nottinghamshire tokens ever formed. 
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Ample testimony to Toplis' work was paid by George Charles Williamson 
(I 858 -I 942 ), in his monumental work already alluded to. Toplis' notes formed 
the basis for the list in Williamson's Boyne, numbered to 121 pieces, and 
proof of Toplis' thoroughness is that since 1890 only four tokens by issuers 
not known to him have been discovered. Unfortunately, printer's errors, 
typically rife in this publication, have corrupted some of Toplis’ original 
work, and some 'varieties' which cannot be proven to exist, crept in. 
These were copied and given much undue prominence by John Potter Briscoe 
(I 848 -I 925 ) in an article published in 1905, intended as a supplement to 
that which Toplis wrote for him in Old Nottinghamshire in 1884.*’ 

Following the death of Toplis, the most prominent local numismatist in 
Nottinghamshire was Frank Ernest Burton, J.P. (1865-1948), of South Manor, 
Ruddington, and later of Orston Hall, Newark. Burton was a keen foot- 
baller, and apart from spells with Nottingham Forest and Notts. County, 
played for England in 1890. In later years he built up a very successful 
grocery chain, and became High Sheriff for the county in 1938. By the turn 
of the century Burton already possessed a considerable collection, part of 
which was exhibited at the Conversazione of the then-new Thoroton Society, 
held at the Exchange Hall, Nottingham, on 30 January 1899. His article 
on the Nottingham mint, published in 1912,“'' is the only previous one to 
have illustrated Nottinghamshire seventeenth-century tokens by direct photo- 
graphy. He was a subsequent frequent contributor to the pages of the 
Transactions of the Thoroton Society on the subject of Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man coins struck at Nottingham. Burton's collection of eighty-five seven- 
teenth-century tokens was acquired by Newark Museum in 1927 after he moved 
to Orston Hall, while his collection of Anglo-Saxon and Norman pennies of 
Nottingham, many unfortunately without pedigree or indication of source, 
was bequeathed to Nottingham Castle Museum in 1948. 

Final, yet brief, mention ought to be made of a typewritten document, 

copies of which exist in the Nottingham County Record Office and Nottingham 

Castle Museum, by Alfred Parker Cd.l973), of Attenborough, a former assis- 
tant curator at Nottingham Castle Museum and assistant editor of the Tran- 
sactions of the Thoroton Society- Parker’s notes, entitled 'A Catalogue of 
Trade Tokens issued in Nottinghamshire' were written in 1957 after he had 
retired. They are full of mistakes and no reliance should be placed on 

them. Fortunately, their places of deposit mean that they are unlikely to 
be consulted except by the serious student. 

Reference to Appendices 2 and 3 will reveal details of the other princi- 
pal collections of Nottinghamshire tokens formed by numismatists since Toplis' 
day, and since sold. The largest, numerically, was that of Col. Thomas 

Carthew of Woodbridge, Suffolk, who had 6l pieces.^* Carthew had been coll- 
ecting since the turn of the century, and his Nottinghamshire tokens were 
acquired en bloc by one of the authors (H.P.) who in turn passed them to 
John Anderton, a keen collector of tokens who worked as a pharmaceutical che- 
mist at Messrs. Boots. In 1947 Anderton emigrated to the U.S.A. to take 
up a position with the Burroughs Wellcome group, and the token collection 
went with him. Unfortunately, all recent efforts to trace either him or the 
collection have failed. ““ 

Lt.-Col. Barzillai Lowsley, R.E. (1840-1905), of Hampstead Norreys, 
Berkshire, had 48 specimens which were sold in 1899; William James Faulkner 
(d. 1940 ) of Endon, Staffordshire, who was actively buying in the 1920s 
and 1930s , had 42 pieces; Ralph Augustus Nott (1883-1960) of Mill Hill, 
London, active throughout the first half of this century, owned 41; Frank 
Ernest Macfadyen of Newcastle-on-Tyne had 30, and Martin Inett Preston 
(I 83 I-I 907 ), a Nottingham solicitor and art collector, had 27. Of these. 
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Faulkner's, bought by Baldwin for stock, passed into the hands of the late 
William Andrews, and most of them were aquired from Andrews by Mr. 
Ernest Danson in 1963. Those collected by Nott have survived intact in the 
collection of the Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M.Norweb. 


1 Bingham 

2 Blyth 

3 Brinsley 

4 Collingham (North) 

5 Cossall 

6 Laneham 

7 Mansfield 

8 Mansfield Woodhouse 

9 Newark 

10 Nottingham 

11 Retford (East) 

12 Southwell 

13 Sutton-cum-Lound 

14 Tuxford 

15 Worksop 



Map of Nottinghamshire, showing token-issuing localities 



CATALOGUE OF TOKENS 


Bingham 


1 

BW.l 

T.l 

B. 1 

2 

BW.2 

T.2 

B.2 

Blyth 



3 

BW.3 

T.3 

B.3 

4 




5 

BW.4 

T.4 

B.4 

Brinsley 



6 

BW.5 

T.5 


Collingham 

(North) 


1 

BW.6 

T.6 

B.5 

8 

BW.7 



Cossall 



9 

BW.8 

T.7 

B.6 

10 




Laneham 



11 

BW.IO 

T.9 


Man 

sfield 



12 

BW.ll 



13 

BW.12 

T.IO 

B.8 

14 

BW.13 

T.ll 

B.9 

15 




16 

BW.14 

T.12 


17 

BW.15 

T.13 

B.IO 

18 

BW.16 

T.14 

B.ll 

19 

BW.17 

T.15 


20 

BW.20 

T.17 


21 

BW.19 

T.16 

B.12 


5.11,24 

Edward Banbury 
Thomas Markham 


Thomas Bucke 
Thomas Bucke 


Henry Carler 

S.iv, 18 

Robert Horesley 


Thomas Ridge 


Mary Bcrlmshaw 


Ambrose Couper 
Richard 5adler 


Mary Adlington 

S.li.9 

S.11,21 

Peeter Browne 
Robert Clegge 
5amuell Haulton 
Samuell Haulton 

S.ll , 12 

S. 11 , 18 

5.11,15 

S.iv,l6 

Henry Heath 

William Hurst 
William Poyzor 
William Poyzor 
Edward Southworth 
Gregory 5ylvester 



OJ 

CO 




E.B. 


id 

1669 


CHANDLER 

Id* 

1666 

T.A.B. 

MERCER, Stag 

Id* 

1666 

T.A.B. 

MERCER, Stag (new reverse 

die) 

Id* 


H.R.C. 

MERCER, Eagle 

id 

1669 


BLACKSMITH, Blacksmiths' 
Arms 


Id 

1664 

T.R. 

MERCER, Grocers' Arms, 

id 

Id 

1657 


Mercers' Arms 

Mercers' Arms 

MERCER 

id 

1665 

R.S. 

Mercers' Arms 

Id 

id 

1664 


( Octagonal) 

Blacksmiths' Arms 

Id* 

1659 

R.A.C. 

Apothecaries' Arms 

id 

1664 


Bakers' Arms 

id 

1664 


Bakers' Arms Tnew reverse 

id 

1671 


die) 

T albot 

id 

1667 


CARIER, Packhorse 

Id* 

1659 

W.K.P. 

Swan 

id 

1671 


Swan 

^d 

1666 


Ironmongers' Arms 

Mercers' Arms 
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22 

BW.22 

T.19 

B.14 

23 

BW.21 

T.18 

B.13 

24 

BW.23 

T.20 

B.15 

25 

BW.24 

T.20a 


26 

BW.25 

T.20b 


27 

28 

BW.26 

T.21 

B.16 

Mansfield 

29 BW . 28 

Newark 

Woodhouse 


30 

BW.29 

T.24 

B. 17 

31 

BW.30 

T.25 

B.18 

32 

BW.31 

T.26 

B.19 

33 

BW.32 

T.27 

B.20 


34 


35 

36 

BW.33 

BW.34 

T.28 


37 

BW.35 

T.29 

B.21 

38 

BW.36 

T.30 

B.22 

39 

40 

BW.37 

T.31 

B.23 

41 

BW.38 

T.32 

B.24 

42 

BW.39 

T.33 

B.25 

43 

44 

BW.40 

T.34 

B.26 

45 

BW.41 

T.35 

B.27 

46 

BW.42 

T.36 


47 

BW.43 

T.37 

B.28 


]ohn Wilde 
S.iii,22 John Willd 
S.iv,15 Francis Wilson 
Francis Wilson 
Francis Wilson 
Robert Wood 
Robert Wood 


Richard Lewis 


Mathew Alvey 

Christo Burnett 
S.iv,12 Henry Cam 

Joshua Clarke 

Joshua Clarke 


Denis Cooling 

John Featley 
S.iv,17 John Gerton 
S.iv,6 Will Glover 

Tho Goddard 
Tho Goddard 
William Grant 
S.iv,3 Henry Lambe 

Mathew Newham 
Mathew Newham 

Richard Shipman 
Frances Whiton 
S.iv,9 William Whitton 



id* 

1666 

I.A.W. 

Grocers' Arms 

1 J J- 

2d '' 

1666 

I.A.W. 

Grocers' Arms 

H 

1664 


Tallowchandlers ' Arms 

id 

1667 


Tallowchandlers ' Arms 

id 

1668 


Tallowchandlers' Arms 

id 

1667 


Hat and feather 

id 

1667 


Hat and feather 

{new reverse die) 

id 


R.L. 

Horse 

id 

1664 

M.A. 

MERCER, Grocers' Arms, 
Mercers' Arms 

id 

■68 

C.B. 

SADLER, Saddlers' Arms 

id 

1666 

H.G. 

APOTHECARY, Apothecaries’ 
Arms 

id 

1666 

I.C. 

MERCER, Grocers' Arms, 
Mercers' Arms 

id 

1666 

l.C. 

MERCER, Grocers' Arms, 
Mercers' Arms 

{ different dies) 

id 

1666 

D.C. 

APOTHECARY, Apothecaries’ 
Arms 

id* 

1658 

l.F. 

Mercers' Arms 

id* 

1659 

l.E.G. 

Ironmongers' Arms 

id 

1664 

W.A.G. 

CHANDLER, Tallow- 
chandlers' Arms 

id 

166 ( ? ) 

BLACKSMITH, Horseshoe 

id 

1669 


BLACKSMITH, Horseshoe 

id* 

id 

1657 

1667 

W.G. 

Mercers' Arms 

id* 

1657 

M.N. 

Mercers' Arms 

id* 

id 

1657 

M.N. 

Mercers' Arms 

(new obverse die) 
MERCER, Mercers' Arms 

id* 

1659 

F. W. 

Ironmongers' Arms 

id 

1668 


IRON MONGER, Iron- 
mongers’ Arms 


CJ 

'<0 
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48 

BW.45 




Beniman Wilson 

49 

BW.44 

T.38 

B.29 


Benjamin Wilson 

50 

BW.46 




Christopher Wilson 

51 

BW.47 

T.40 

B.31 


Joseph Wilson 

52 

BW.48 

T.39 

B.30 


Robert Willson 

53 

BW.49 




Robert Wilson 

54 

BW.50 

T,41 

B.32 


William Wilson 

Nottingham 





55 





Chamberlains 

56 

BW.51 

T.42 

B.33 

S. ii,2 

Chamberlains 

57 





Chamberlains 

58 

BW.53 

T.43 

B.34 

S.ii,8 

John Berridge 

59 

BW.52 

T.43a 


S.iii.lO 

John Berridge 

60 

BW.69 

T.54 


S.iv, 14 

Samuel Blackwell 
and Tho France 

61 





Samuel Blackwell 
and Tho France 

62 





Samuel Blackwell 
and Tho France 

63 

BW.56 

T.46 



Samuel Blackwell 

64 

BW.54 

T.44 

B.35 

S.iii,7 

John Blunt 

65 

BW.55 

T.45 

B.36 

S.ii, 14 

John Blunt 

66 

BW.58 

T.47 

B.37 

S.ii,19 

Thomas Burrowes 

67 

BW.61 




Thomas Burrowes 

68 

BW.59 

T.47a 



Thomas Burrowes 

69 

BW.60 

T.47b 



Thomas Burrowes 

70 





Thomas Burrowes 

71 

BW.62 

T.48 


S.iv, 11 

Thomas Burrowes 

72 

BW.64 

T.50 

B.38 

S.iv, 2 

Tho Cockinge 

73 

BW.65 

T.51 

B.39 

S. iii, 18 

Robert Cramton 



id* 

1657 

B.W. 

Mercers ' 

Arms 

id* 

1657 

B.W. 

Mercers ' 

Arms 

id* 

1659 

C.W. 

Mercers ' 

Arms 

id* 

1657 

l.W. 

Mercers ' 

Arms 

id* 


R.E.W. 

MERCER, 

Mercers' Arms 

id 

1667 


MERCER, 

Mercers' Arms 

id 


W.W. 

MERCER, 

Mercers' Arms 


id 

1669 

Town Arms 



( sample of fine work) 

id 

1669 

Town Arms 

id 

1669 

Town Arms (different dies) 

id* 

l.B. 

APOTHECARY, Apothecaries’ 
Arms 

id* 

l.B. 

APOTHECARY, Apothecaries' 
Arms 

id 

1666 

Drapers’ Arms 

id 

1666 

Drapers' Arms 



(new obverse die) 

id 

1666 

Drapers' Arms 



(another new obverse die) 

id 

1667 

Lion rampant 

id 


BAKER, Man on horseback 

id 


BAKER, Man on horseback 



(new reverse die) 

id* 


Burr over rose, castle 

id* 


Burr over rose, castle 



(different dies) 

id* 


Burr over rose, castle 



(different dies) 

id* 


Burr over rose, castle 



(different dies) 

id* 


Burr over rose, castle 



(new reverse die) 

id 

1667 

Boar 

id* 


CHANDLER, Tallow- 
chandlers' Arms 

id 


Apothecaries' Arms 
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74 

BW.66 

T.52 

B.40 


Thomas Dodsley 

75 

BW.67 

T.52a 


S. iii, 19 

Thomas Dodsley 

76 





Thomas Dodsley 

77 

BW.68 

T.53 

B.41 

S.iv,5 

Joshua Ellison 

78 

BW.71 

T.56 

B.42 


Hugh Farnworth 

79 

BW.72 

T.56a 



Hugh Farnworth 

80 





Hugh Farnworth 

81 




S. ii , 22 

Hugh Farnworth 

82 

BW.70 

T.55 



Thomas France 

83 

BW.74 

T.58 

B.43 

S.ii,4 

Sam Garner 

84 

BW.73 

T.57 


S.ii,7 

Ste Garner 

85 

BW.75 

T.59 

B.44 

S.ii.l 

Steven Garner 

86 

BW.76 

T.60 


S.ii,23 

Thomas Greaton 

87 

BW.78 

T.61 

B.45 

S.ii,20 

Tho Greene 

88 

BW.79 

T.62 

B.46 

S.ii,5 

William Greene 

89 

BW.63 

T.49 


S.iii,4 

Salathyell Groves 
and George Borzowes 

90 





Salathyell Groves 
and George Borzowes 

91 

BW.80 

T.64 

B.47 

S.iv,8 

Christopher Hall 

92 

BW.82 

T.65 


S.iii, 1 

John Hart 

93 

BW.83 

T.66 


S.iii,2 

John Hart 

94 

BW.84 

T.63 


S. iii, 16 

Roger Hawksly 

95 

BW.85 

T.68 


S. iii,6 

William Hebb 

96 

BW.86 

T.67 

B.48 

S.iii, 9 

Joshua Hill 

97 

BW.87 

T.69 

B.49 

S. iv, 1 

Joh Hodges 

98 

BW.88 

T.70 

B.50 

S.iii, 17 

John Hovitt 

99 

BW.89 

T.71 

B.51 

S.iii, 13 

Joseph Innocent 

100 

BW.90 

T.72 


S.iii, 14 

John Michell and 

Rob Harryson 

101 

BW.91 

T.73 

B.52 

S.iv,7 

W(illiam) N(ewcombe 

102 

BW.92 

T.75 


S. iii, 23 

John Parker 

103 

BW.93 

T.74 



John Parker 

104 

BW.94 

T.77 


S.iii, 3 

Benjamin Rickards 

105 

BW.95 

T.76 

B.53 


Robert Rotheram 

106 




S.ii,l6 

Robert Rotheram 



id* 


T.S.D. 

Wheatsheaf 

id* 


T.S.D. 

Wheatsheaf {different dies) 

id* 


T.S.D. 

Wheatsheaf (different dies) 

id 

1666 


Ram 

id* 


H.l.F. 

Wheatsheaf 

id* 


H.l.F. 

Wheatsheaf (different dies) 

id* 


H.l.F. 

Wheatsheaf (different dies) 

id* 


H.l.F. 

Wheatsheaf (different dies) 

id* 


T.T.F. 

CVTLER, Cutlers' Arms 

id* 

id 


S.G. 

APOTHECARY, Apothecaries’ 
Arms 

TOVLMAN, City Arms 

id* 


S.G. 

APOTHECARY, Rhinoceros 
BREWER, Three tuns 

id* 


T.M.G. 

Ironmongers' Arms 

id 

1669 


SHOOMAKER, Shoemaker's 
knife 

id 

1669 


Cordwainers' Arms 

id 

id* 

1669 

C.5.H. 

Cordwainers' Arms 

(new obverse die) 

id 

1665 

I.E.H. 

CHANDLER, Heart 

id 


l.E.H. 

CHANDLER, Heart 

(Octagonal) 

Merchant Tailors' Arms 

id 

1666 


id 

1667 


Tallowchandlers' Arms 

id 

1667 


Unicorn 

id 


I.E.H. 

Ironmongers' Arms 

id 

1667 


Swan 

id 

id 

1667 


Apothecaries' Arms 
Tallowchandlers’ Arms, 
Distillers' Arms 

id 

1667 

W.N. 

Angel 

id* 


l.M.P. 

Apothecaries' Arms 

id* 


l.M.P. 

Apothecaries' Arms 

id* 


B.R. 

Apothecaries' Arms 

id 

1667 


Salters' Arms 

id 

1667 


Salters' Arms 

(new reverse die) 
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107 

BW.96 

T.82 


108 

BW.97 

T.78 

B.54 

109 

BW.lOO 

T.81 


no 

BW.99 

T.80 


111 

BW.98 

T.79 

B.55 

112 

BW.lOl 

T.83 

B.56 

113 

BW.103 

T.85 


114 

BW.102 

T.84 

B.57 

115 

BW.104 

T.86 

B.58 

116 

BW. 105 

T.87 

B.59 

117 

BW.106 

T.88 

B.60 

118 

BW. 107 

T.89 


119 

BW.108 

T.90 


120 




' 121 

BW.llO 

T.93 


122 

BW.109 

T.92 

B.61 

Retford (East) 



123 

BW.lll 

T.94 

B.62 

124 




125 

BW.112 

T.95 

B.63 

126 




127 

BW.113 

T.96 


128 

BW.114 

T.97 

B.64 

129 




130 

BW.115 

T.98 

B.65 

Southwell 



131 

BW.116 

T.99 

B.66 


S.ii ,6 

Jonathan Simpson 
Sam Smith 

S.tii,21 

S.lii,20 

Samuell Smith 
Samuell Smith 

5.11 . 10 

5.11. 11 

Samuel Smith 

Thomas Toplady 

John Trewman 

S.iv,4 

Henry Truman 
Richard Turpin 

S.ii, 13 
S.ii ,3 

Ed White 

Robert Winter 

S. iii , 12 
S.iii,ll 

S.iii,5 

S. iii, 8 

Edward Wright 
Joseph Wright 

Joseph Wright 
Garvas Wylde 

Gervas Wylde 


Peter Booth 

William Bunbie 


John Chapman 

John Chapman 

S.iv,20 

William Hall 

William Moody 
William Scroopp 
William Smith 


Gregory Silvester 
and William Leaver 



id* 


l.M.S. 

SADLER, Saddlers' Arms 

id* 


S.S. 

APOTHECARY, Apothecaries' 
Arms 

id* 


S.5. 

Apothecaries' Arms 

id 

1664 


Apothecaries' Arms 

(mule using reverse 
die of No. Ilk) 

id 

1667 


APOTHECA (sic). Rhinoceros 

id* 

1671 

T.S.T. 

DRAPER, Drapers’ Arms 

id 

1669 


Three crowns in oak, 
sword 

id 

1664 


Apothecaries' Arms 

id* 


R.T. 

CHANDLER, Tallow- 
chandlers' Arms 

id 

1666 


Goat’s head 

id* 

1667 

R.W. 

CHANDLER, Man dipping 
candles, shield with geese 

id 

•67 


MILLINER, Fleur-de-lis 

id* 


l.W. 

Three bells 

id* 

id 


l.W. 

G.F.W. 

Three bells (different dies) 

id* 

id* 


G.F.W. 

Family Arms 

Falcon, merchant's mark 

id* 


W.B. 

CHANDLER, Tallow- 
chandlers' Arms 

■jd 

1666 

I.C. 

Mercers’ Arms 

id 

1666 

l.C. 

Mercers’ Arms 

(new obverse die) 

id 

1668 

W.A.H. 


id* 

1666 

W.A.M. 

BAKER, Bakers' Arms 

id 

1669 


Family Arms 

id 


W.E.S. 

MILLINER (Heart-shaped) 

id* 

1664 

G.S. , 
W.L. 
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Sutton-Qum- bound 


132 




William Spur 

id 


W,M,S. 

Spur 

Tux ford 









133 BW,117 

T.lOO 

B.67 


William Reade 

id 


W.A,R, 

SHOOMAKR, Cordwainers ’ 
Arms 

134 BW.118 

T.lOl 

B,68 

S.iii,15 

Fran Strutt 

id 

1669 


MERCER, Grocers' Arms, 
Mercers' Arms 

!V ork sop 

135 BW.119 

T,102 

B.69 

S.iv.l9 

Joseph Flecher 

id 


1,K.F, 

Apothecaries' Arms 

136 




Joseph Flecher 

id 


l.K.F. 

Apothecaries' Arms 








(new obverse die) 

137 BW,120 

T.103 

B.70 

S,iv,21 

Thomas Lee 


1666 

T.F.L. 

Grocers' Arms 

138 BW.121 

T.104 

B.71 


Rich Rutter 

id 

1664 

R.A,R, 

Mercers' Arms 


An asterisk indicates that the value is inferred from the size of the token. No, 23 was struck from 
farthing-sized dies on halfpenny-sized flans, with a double outer border of lozenges. 
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PRINCIPAL 

SCHEDULE 

No . 

Obverse 


Reverse 

BINGHAM 




1 

SEDWARD- BANBVRY- IN: 

* * * 

E * B 
* * A 


bingham 
his halfe 
penny 

2 



IN 


THOMAS 


BINGHAM 


MARKHAM 


HIS HALFE 


CHANDLER 


PENY 


1669 



BLYTH 




3 

*THOMAS- BVCKE -MERCER* IN 

ABLYTH • HIS • HALF • PENY -1666 


Stag lodged to left 


A B A 

T A A 

AAA 

4 

Same obv. die 

aBLYTH * his • HALF • PENY -1666 




A B A 

T A A 

A A A 

5 

AHENRY t CARI ER • OF • BLYTH 

MERCER t IN • NOTINGHAMSHI r! 


Eagle displayed, head 
turned to left 


C e- 
H & R 

- A • 

BRINSLEY 



6 

aROBERT- HORESLEY* BLACK * 

*SMITH-IN*BRINSLEY- 1669 


Shield containing 
Blacksmiths' arms 


HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

COLLINGHAM [NORTH] 



1 

aTHOMAS • RIDGE • HIS • HALF • PENY 

AOF- 

COLLINGHAM • MERCER* 1664 


Shield containing 

Grocers ' arms 

Mercers' arms dividing 

T R 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

8 

*MARY- SCRIMSHAW- OF* NORU 

★COLINGHAM- IN-NOTINGNsh 


Shield containing Mercers' 

HER 


arms 

HALF 

PENY 

COSSALL 

9 

*AMBROSE-COVPER 

OF: COSELL -MERGE? 

* ★ - 



1657 

W D 

10 

*RICHARD*SADLER** 

*OF*COSELL*1665*o 


Mercers' arms dividing 

HIS 


R S 

HALFE 

PENNY 

**★ 

LANEHAM 

11 

Mary 

Laneham 


Adi ington 

her halfe 


In 

Penny 

MANSFIELD 


12 

★•PEETER* BROWNE* 

★IN*MANSFEILD*1664 


HIS 

Shield containing Black- 


HALF 

PENY 

smiths' arms 

13 

★ROBERT* CLEGGE 

★IN*MANSFEILD* 16591 


Shield containing 
Apothecaries' arms 

* C ♦ 


R A 

♦ 

14 

★S AMVELL ■ HAVLTON • : • 

★OF-MANSFEILD-1664 


Shield containing 

Bakers ' arms 

HIS 


HALF 

PENY 

15 

Same obv. die 

★OF-MANSFEILD- 1664 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

16 

OHENRY • HEATH • AT • THE 

«IN-MANSFEILD- 1671 


Talbot passant to left 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 
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No. Obverse 

17 *WILLIAM-HVRST*1667 

Packhorse walking left 

18 aWILLIAM*POYZOR 

.p. 

W K 


Reverse 

# I N • MANS FE I LD • CARI ER 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

*IN»MANSFEILD*1659 

Swan standing Left, wings 
erect 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


#WILLIAM*P0Y20R* 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

★EDWARD- SOVTHWORTH 

Shield containing Iron- 
mongers ' arms 

★GREGORY- SYLVESTER- 

Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

★lOHN-WILDE-OF 

Shield containing Grocers' 
arms 

★IOHN-WILLD-1666: 

Sheild containing Grocers ’ 
arms 

★FRANGIS-WILSON- 

Shield containing Tallow- 
chandlers ' arms 

★FRANCIS -WILSON 

Shield containing Tallow- 
chandlers' arms 

★FRANCIS-WILSON 

Shield containing Tallow- 
chandlers ' arms 


OlN-MANSFEILD-1671 

Swan standing left, wings 
erect 


In ft 

Ma.nsf eild 
his • halfe 
•It penny 

★OF-MANSFEILD-1666 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

*MANSFEILD.1666: 

•k\i-k 

IftA 

★ 

★IN-MANSFEILD 

★Wft 


★IN-MANSFIELDtl664- 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

★IN-MANSFIELD-1667 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

★IN-MANSFIELD-1668 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

27 

aROBERT*WOOD*1667 

©INftMANSFEILD* 


Hat with feather 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

28 

Same obv. die 

OiNftMANSFEILD* 



HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE 


29 

©RICHARD" LEWIS -OF 

©MANSFEILD" WOODHOVS 


Horse walking left, 

HIS 


saddled and bridled 

HALF 

PENY 



R"L 

NEWARK 



30 

★MATHEW "ALVEY" MERCER" IN 

★NEWARK " HIS • HALF - PENY - 1664 


Shield containing Grocers' 

Mercers' arms dividing 


arms 

M A 

31 

★CHRISTO : BVRNETT- 68 

★SADLER" IN" NEWARKE 


Shield containing 

HIS 


Saddlers' arms 

HALF 

PENY 

"C"B" 

32 

*HENRY*CAM*APOTHECARY* 

his 004 


Shield containing 
Apothecaries' arms 

halfe peny 
in Newarke 
★1666^ 



★H^G^ 

33 

★ IOSHVA*CLARKE" MERCER - IN 

★NEWARK "HIS" HALF • PENY - 1 6 6 6 


Shield containing Grocers' 

Mercers' arms dividing 


arms 

I C 

34 

★IOSHVA*CLARKE" MERCER" IN 

★NEWARK "HIS-HALF "PENY "1666 


Shield containing Grocers' 

Mercers' arms dividing 


arms 

I C 

35 

* DENIS * COOLING • AN • APOTHECARY 

his Ck» 


Shield containing 

halfe peny 
in Newarke 


Apothecaries' arms 

★1666^ 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

36 

*IOHN*FEATLEY*OF 

Shield containing Mercers ' 
arms 

★NEWARKE*1658 

I«^F 

37 

*IOHN*GERTON 

Shield containing Iron- 
mongers ' arms 

★OF*NEWARKE*1659 

*G + 

I*E 

38 

*WILL : GLOVER • CHANDLER • IN 

Shield containing Tallow- 
chandlers' arms 

★NEWARK -HIS- HALF • PENY -1664 

★Gft 

W^A 

* 

39 

6THO:GODDARP BLACKSMITH 

HIS 

HALFE 

PENNY 

166[-] 

#AT-Y? GOLDEN fi-IN-NEWARK 

Horseshoe 

40 

*TH0 : GODDARD • BLACKSMITH 

HIS 

HALFE 

PENNY 

1669 

#AT-Y? GOLDEN fl IN- NEWARK* 

Horseshoe 

41 

*WILLIAM*GRANT 

Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

★OF*NEWARKE*1657 

W*G 

42 

ONOE • WANT • WHERE ■ THESE - ARE 

• # * 

HENRY 

LAMBE 

• 0 * 

OIN-NEWARKE-1667; 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

43 

★MATHEW* NEWHAM 

Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

★IN*HEWARKE*1657 

M©N 

44 

★MATHEW* NEWHAM 

Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

Same rev. die 

45 

★RICHARD- SHIPMAN-MERCER 

Mercers' arms 

* In ** 

Newarke 
his halfe 
* pBnny 

46 

★FRANCES* WHITON 

Shield containing Iron- 
mongers ' arms 

★OF* NEWARKE* 1659 

F*W 
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No, 

Obverse 

Reverse 


47 

*WILLIAM-WHITTON- 1668 

★IRON • MONGER • IN • NEWARK 



Shield containing Iron- 
mongers ' arms 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 


48 

★BENIMAN‘ WILSON 

★OF*NEWARKE*1657 



Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

B*W 


49 

★BENIAMIN*WILSON 

★OF*NEWARKE*1657 



Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

B*W 


50 

★CHRISTOPHER: WILSON 

★of;newarke:i659^ 



Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

♦ ★* 
cw 
*★* 


51 

★IOSEPH*WILSON 

★0F*NEWARKE*1657 



Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

I*W 


52 

★ROBERT* WILLSON 

★MERCER* IN* NEWORKE 



Shield containing Mercers' 
arms 

*W* 

R*E 


53 

^ROBERT- WILSON -IN 

*NEWARKE*MERCER* 1667 



Shield containing Mercers ' 
arms 

HIS 

HALFE 

PENY* 


54 

William 

Wilson 

his.halfe 

Peny 

★ IN* NEWARKE • MERCER : 

Mercers' arms dividing 

W W 


NOTTINGHAM 



55 

Shield containing Town arms 
[two staves ragulee, one in 
pale, surmounted by another 
in fesse, between two ducal 
coronets in chief, the bottom 
part of the staff enfiled 
with a coronet] 

Nottingham 
ha lie penny 

Chainged by y 
Chamberlains 

1669 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reversd 

56 

Shield containing Town arms 
[two staves ragul6e, one in 
pale, surmounted by another 
in fesse, between two ducal 
coronets in chief , the bottom 
part of the staff enfiled 
with a coronet] 

Nottingham 
halfe .penny ^ 

Chainged. by.y 
Chamberlains 

1669 

57 

Shield containing Town arms 
[two staves ragulee , one in 
pale, surmounted by another 
in fesse, between two ducal 
coronets in chief , the bottom 
part of the staff enfiled 
with a coronet] 

Nottingham 
halfe. penny ^ 

Chainged. by .y 
Chamberlains 

1669 

58 

sIOHN • BERRIDGE • IN 

Shield containing 
Apothecaries ' arms 

©NOTTINGHAM < APOTHECARY 

t © 1 

• I 'Bt 

1 © t 

59 

★ lOHN* BERRIDGE* IN-: • 

Shield containing 
Apothecaries ' arms 

*NOTTINGHAM • APOTHECARY 

• # • 

I - B 
* * • 

60 

*S AMVEL • BLACKWELL -1666 

Shield containing Drapers' 
arms 

*THO:FRANCE- IN-NOTINGHAM 

THEIR 

HALF 

PENY 

61 

*SAMVEL- BLACKWELL- 1666 

Shield containing Drapers' 
arms 

Same rev. die 

62 

•ftS AMVEL - BLACKWELL - 1 6 6 6 

Shield containing Drapers’ 
arms 

Same rev. die 

63 

*SAMVELL - BLACKWELL* 

Lion rampant to left 

#IN-N0TINGHAM*1667* 

HIS 

HALFE 

PENNY 

64 

*I OHN • BLVNT ■ AT • THE ■ WEEKE : 

Man on horseback left, 
holding whip in right 
hand, paniers on horse 

*DERR0S - OF • NOTINGHAM- BAKER 

HIS 

HALFE 

PENNY 


•: * ;• 
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No. 

Obverse 

65 

Same obv. die 

66 

^THOMAS - BVRROWES 

Burr over rose 

67 

aTHOMAS : aVRROWES 

Burr over rose 

68 

aTHOMAS : BVRROWES 

Burr over rose 

69 

aTHOMAS • BARROWES 

Burr over rose 

70 

Same obv. die 

71 

★THOMAS - BVRROWES 

Boar standing left 

72 

STHO : COCKINGE • CHANDLER 

Tallowchandlers ' arms 

73 

SfROBERT- CRAMTON 

Shield containing 
Apothecaries' arms 

74 

^THOMAS • DODSLEY* 

Wheatsheaf 

75 

aTHOMAS DODSLEY* 

Wheatsheaf 

76 

aTHOMAS ■ DODSLEY : ?? ; 

Wheatsheaf 


Reverse 

day 

Cross. of 
Nottingham 
Baker. his 
half.peny 

«(IN:NOTTINGHAM-*- 

Castle 

*IN[-]TrNGHAM:*: 

Castle 

*IN: NOTTINGHAM-^ 
Castle 

■a-IN NOTTINGHAM-*- 
Castle 

yrIN NOTTINGHAM*- 
Castle 

AIN- NOTTINGHAM- 1667 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

®-IN-NOTTINGHAM:*: 

© * * 

T ® C 
® ® ® 

S’IN- NOTTINGHAM-:- : 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

^IN- NOTTINGHAM:*: 

* D * 

-T * S- 

* 

*IN- NOTTINGHAM:*: 

* D * 

T * S 

*IN NOTTINGHAM*: 

D * 

T * S 
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Obverse 

#IOSHVA-ELLISON-:- : ■:* : 

His 

Halfe 

Penny 

«(HVGH-FARNWORTH 

Wheatsheaf 

^HVGH FARNWORTH 
Wheatsheaf 

^'HVGH- FARNWORTH 
Wheatsheaf 

v^HVGH FARNWORTH 
Wheatsheaf 


li-THOMAS ♦ [ ermine ] ♦ FRAHCEt 

* F * 

T * T 

*3 AM : GARNER * APOTHECARY 
Apothecaries ' arms 


*STE- GARNER TOVLMAN 

HIS 

HALF- 

HPEN 

Y 


•.V STEVEN* GARNER • OF ♦ 

Rhinoceros standing left 


svTHOMAS GREAT0N[-]IN 

HIS 

HALFE 

PENY 


Reverse 

«IN • NOTTINGHAM -1666 

Ram standing left, sword 
behind, hilt uppermost 


®IN NOTTINGHAM 


*IN NOTTINGHAM: 

•kF * 

}ikl 

k 

*IN NOTTINGHAM 

k F 'A' 

H * I 

* 

*IN NOTTINGHAM 

k F k 
Ekl 
k 

kOF [ - ] NOTINGHAM [ - ] CVTLER [ - ] 

Shield containing Cutlers ' 
arms 

* OF 'NOTTINGHAM 

X 

S * G 

X 

AT- NOTTINGHAM BRID<^ 

Shield containing City arms 
[two staves ragulde, one in 
pale, surmounted by another 
in fesse, between two ducal 
coronets in chief, the 
bottom part of the staff 
enfiled with a coronet] 

iVNOTTINGHAM* APOTHECARY* 

* $ * 

S ♦ G 

*NOTTINGAME' BREWER 


Three tuns 
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No . 0 b verse Re ver s e 

87 5&TH0: GREENE- AT- THE- BLACK- HORSE- IN- NOTTINGHAM ; 

Shield containing Iron- 

mongers' arms ~ „ 


88 <»WILUAM 'GREENE'SHOOMAKER #IN t NOTTINGHAM *1669 

RIS Shoemakers' knife 

HALF 
PENY 

89 ftSALATHYELL- GROVES *GEORGE-BORZOWES-1669 

Cordwainers ' arms over IN 

- \ - NOTT 

ING 

HAM 

90 Same obv. die *GE0RGE-B0RZ0WES- 1669 

IN 

NOTT 

ING 

HAM 

91 *CHRISTOPHER-HALL *IN- NOTTINGHAM 


* H * * H * 

C S C S 


92 ftTOHN* HART* CHANDLER *IN*N0TTINGHAM*1665 


Heart dividing 
H 

I E 


HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

* 


93 John 

Hart 

Chandler, in 
Nottingham 
his. halfe 
peny 

9^ *R0GER- HAWKSLY- 1666 

Shield containing 
Merchant Tailors' arms 


tTAKE-THESE-THAT-WIL- ILE- 
chaing-them-stil 
Heart dividing 
H 

I E 


*IN*N0TTINGHAM* 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 


95 ★WILLIAM -HEBB- IN *NOTTINGHAM- 1667 

Shield containing Tallow- HIS 

chandlers ' arms HALF 

PENY 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

96 

★IOSHVA-HILL-1667 

Unicorn passant 

AIN- NOTTINGHAM 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

* * I ^ ’ 

97 

fe-IOH^^HODGES'HISi^ PENY 

Shield containing Iron- 
mongers ' arms 

fMN * NOTTINGHAMS**?® 

tl*£* 

98 

#IOHN*HOVITT*1667* : • 

Swan walking left 

#IN-N0TTINGHAM: ' : • : 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

99 

*IOSEPH- INNOCENT: 

Shield containing 
Apothecaries' arms 

AOF- NOTTINGHAM- 1667 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

100 

*IOHN* MICHELE- IN-NOTINGHAM 

Shield containing Tallow- 
chandlers ' arms 

aROB : HARRYSON- THEIR - HALF - PENY 

Shield containing 

Distillers ' arms 

101 

#MEALE • AND • SALT ■ : • 

Angel standing, dividing 

W N 

COF ■ NOTTINGHAM - 1 66 7 

HIS 

HALFE 

PENNY 

■ A- 

102 

*IOHN* PARKER 

Apothecaries' arms 

AIN* NOTTINGHAM 

*P* 

I*M 

103 

tIOHNt tt t PARKER* 

Apothecaries’ arms 

AIN 'NOTTINGHAM* * *»» 

.. P 

I M 

109 

OBENIAMIN-RICKARDS 

Shield’ containing 
Apothecaries' arms 

®IN- NOTTINGHAM- 

B R 

105 

^ROBERT • ROTHERAM • : • 

Shield containing Salters' 
arms 

AIN -NOTTINGHAM -1667 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

* 

* * 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

106 

Same obv . die 

*IN- NOTTINGHAM- 1667 



HIS 

HALF 



PENY 

107 

*IONATHAN*SIMPSON 

*SADLER*INft NOTTINGHAM [ - 


Shield containing 

© S © 


Saddlers ' arms 

«r I © M * 




108 

★SAM = SMITH -apothecary: 

★OF»NOTTINGHAM: 


Shield containing 

t ir • 


Apothecaries ' arms 

' S S t 

* ★ t 

109 

©SAMVEL-:* SMITH 

©:• IN- NOTTINGHAM-: 


Shield containing 

ft © * 


Apothecaries ' arms 

S ft s 

ft © ft 

110 

Same obv. die 

★ IN - NOTTINGHAM • 1664 • 



HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

111 

★SAMVEL • SMITH • A • POTHECA ; 

Bis half 


Rhinoceros standing Left 

Penny in 

Nottingham 

1667 

112 

*THOMAS*TOPLADY : * r * : 

ft DRAPER- IN -NOTTINGHAM 


Shield containing 

ft T ft 


Drapers ' arms 

T ft S 

1671 

113 

#I0HN*TREWMAN*0F 

«NOTTINGHAM*1669* 


Three crowns in royal 

Sword , blade uppermos: 


oak 

divides ^^5 

114 

★HENRY*TRVMAN : * : 

★IN -NOTTINGHAM -1664- 


Shield containing 

HIS 


Apothecaries ' arms 

HALF 

PENY 

115 

★ • RICHARD • TVRPIN • CHAN 

*DLER* IN -NOTTINGHAM 


Tallowchandlers ' arms 

* ★ • 


beneath a tree trunk 

R ♦ T 


with branches lopped off 

t ★ t 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

116 

*ED: WHITE- NOTTINGHAM - 1666 

★FOR- NECESSARY- CHAING- 


Goat's head left [part of 
the Cordwainers' arms] 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 
-: * :- 

117 

ROBERT- WINTER- CHANDL^.^ 

*IN- NOTTINGHAM- 1667 


Man dipping a broche of 
six candles; his head 
divides R W 

Shield containing three geese 
dividing R W 

118 

ftEDWARD- WRIGHT- IN- 67 

*NOTINGHAM - MILUNER 


Fleur-de-lis 

HIS 

HALF 

PENY 

119 

*I0SEPH WRIGHT 

«!lN- NOTTINGHAM 


Three bells 

- * - 
I W 
• * • 

120 

SflOSEPH- WRIGHT - : - 

MN- NOTTINGHAM 


Three bells 

- ® • 

I W 
*&• 

121 

*GARVAS;WYLDE 

★IN [NOTTINGHAM 


* W * 

G F 

' % " * 

G F 

122 

®GERVAS*WYLDE 

®-IN- NOTTINGHAM - 


Shield containing 

Family arms 

® W * 

G F 

- * - 

RETFORD 

[EAST] 


123 

★PETER- [-BOOTH* 

★IN' t- RETFORD 


Falcon standing left, 
wings outstretched 

A merchant ' s mark 

124 

★WILLIAM > BVNBIE • IN • 

★RETFORD • CHANDLER 


Tallowchandlers ' arms 

- 1 - 

W*B 
- ( - 
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No. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

125 

*IOHN • CHAPMAN • OF • RETFORD 

ftHISftHALF*PENY*1666ft 


* ® * 

I « C 
☆ * 

Mercers' arms 

126 

*IOHN' CHAPMAN- OF- RETFORD 

« 9 ft 

I ft C 

Same rev. die 


ft © ft 


127 

ftWILLIAM-HALL;*: 

ftOF-RETTFORDE-1668 


HIS 

ft H ft 


HALF 

W A 


PENY 

ft 

128 

ftWILLIAMftMOODYft BAKER* 

*IN*R£TFORD*1666** 


Shield containing 

* M ft 


Bakers ' arms 

W ft A 

‘ ft • 

129 

ftWILLIAMftSCROOPP * 1 * 

*OF*REDFORDE*1669 


ftHIS* 

Shield containing Family 


HALFE 

PENY 

ft * ft 

arms [a portion thereof] 

130 

William 

Milliner 


Smith, of 

his. half e 


East. Ret 

Penny 


ford 

S 

W E 

SOUTHWELL 


131 

«^GR'EG0RY- ; - SILVESTER 

®WILLI am: LEAVER ' 1664 


& ® ® 

- i - 


SOVTH 

GtS 


WELL 

H*L 

- y - 


SUTTON-CUM~LOUND 

132 *WILLIAM*SPVR-AT-YE- :• *IN'SVTTON-SVPER- LOVND- 

Spur HIS 

HALFE 

PENY 

■s 

W M 
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No. 

TUXFORD 

133 

134 

WORKSOP 

135 

136 

137 

138 


Obverse 


Reverse 


*WILLI AM • READE ■ SHOOMAKR 

Shield containing 
Cordwainers’ arms 

*FRAN : STRVTT • OF ■ TVXFORD 

Shield containing 
Grocers ' arms 

alOSEPH ■ FLECHER • IN • : • 

' Shield containing 
Apothecaries ' arms 

s&IOSEPH*FLECHER*IN-; • 

Shield containing 
Apothecaries ’ arms 

*THOMAS*LEE*1666 

Shield containing 
Grocers ' arms 

*RI CH : RVTTER -HIS- HALF • PEN ^ - 

Shield containing 
Mercers ' arms 


*IN ■ TVXFORD -HIS - HALF • PENEY 

e R * 

W A 

• * • 

*MERCER- HIS- HALF- PENY 

Shield containing Mercers' 
arms, 1669 above 


©WORKSOP • HIS ■ HALF - PENY ■ : - 

© F ® 

I © K 

Same rev. die 


*IN*WOVRKSOP** 

■ft L ft 
T ft F 

ft 

ftIN*W0RKS0Pftl664** 

ft R ft 
R A 
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ADDITIONS AND DIE VARIETIES 

3 and 4 (Thomas Eucke of Blyth) 

The same obverse die was used for the two different varieties of this issuer. 
On the first variety (No. 3) the groundline below the stag is fairly promin- 
ent, while on the reverse a severe flaw developed through and obliterates 
the word HIS, The top of the T in the group of initials is opposite the 
second upright of the N in PEHY, On the second variety (No. 4) the ground- 
line below the stag is weak, and the new reverse die may be distinguished 
by the absence of any flaws. The top of the T in the group of initials 
is opposite the first figure of the date. 

10 (Richard Sadler of Cossall) 

This token was first published when the Carthew collection was listed for 
sale in 1946.“ Three other specimens (one of which may be the Carthew 
piece) have also been published, namely one in the Token Corresponding 
Society's Bulletin in 1972, having been found in a Bournemouth antique 
shop and subsequently kindly presented to the Nottingham Castle Museum 
by the finder, Mr . D. P .White ; one offered in Spink's Numismatic Circular 
in 1976,“ being the specimen illustrated in the Plates; and one in a list 
of tokens offered by Coins & Antiquities in 1977 - 

14 and 15 (Samuell Haulton of Mansfield) 

The same obverse die was used for the two different varieties of this issuer. 
On the first variety (No. 14) no die flaw is apparent through the obverse 

mint-mark, while on the reverse, which has a cable pattern inner circle, 

the top bar of the F in HALF is opposite the first upright of the M in 

MANSFEILD. This first reverse die developed a flaw starting from the top 
of the 0 in OF, eventually to obliterate this word on the die. On the second 
variety (No. 15) a flaw has developed through the obverse mint-mark, which 
is apparent on only one specimen of No. 14 seen. The new reverse die may 
be distinguished by a beaded inner circle, and the top bar of the F in HALF 
is opposite the second upright of the M in MANSFEILD. 

27 and 28 (Robert Wood of Mansfield) 

The same obverse die was used for the two different varieties of this issuer. 
On the first variety (No. 27) no die flaw is apparent from the tail of the 

second R in ROBERT on most of the specimens seen, while on the reverse the 
letters generally are from large punches, particularly the L, F, and N. 
On the second variety (No, 28) a flaw has developed from the tail of the 
second R in ROBERT. The new reverse die may be distinguished by the letters 
which generally are from smaller punches, particularly the L and N. The 
position of the letters in the centre relative to those round the circumference 
is similar on both reverse dies. Study of the letter punches used on the 
reverse of No, 28 reveal several direct links with other tokens in the series 
dated 1668 and 1669, indicating a later date of issue than the token itself 
suggests . 

33 and 34 (Joshua Clarke of Newark) 

Two different pairs of dies were used for this issuer's tokens. On the ob- 
verse of the first issue (No. 33) the point of the shield is opposite the bottom 
serif of the upright of K in CLARKE, while on the reverse the last three date 
figures conjoin at the loops. On the obverse of the second issue (No. 34) 
the bottom of the shield is opposite the space between A and R in CLARKE, 
while on the reverse the last three date figures do not conjoin at the loops; 
in addition, the K of NEWARK is tilted in relation to the rest of the word 
in the legend. On the obverse of No. 34, new replacement letter punches 
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are evident for the H, the first A and the second E, while those replacement 
punches used on the reverse of No, 34 are the first N, the w, the S, and 

the F. The w, additionally , has also been seen on a l667 token in the 

series. The large I by the Mercers' arms is from the same punch on both 

tokens, but the bottom serifs had broken off by the time the punch was used 
on No. 34. 

39 and 40 (Thomas Goddard of Newark) 

Two different pairs of dies were used for this issuer's tokens. One of them 
(No. 39) is unfortunately only known from one poor specimen in the British 
Museum, ironically a gift from Toplis in 1885- Until a fine specimen turns 
up, one can only conjecture about the date, but the authors feel that the 

style suggests an earlier issue than No. 40. On the obverse of No. 39 the 

legend reads GODDAR^, and the H punches used are unusually large, while 
on the reverse the legend starts and ends in close proximity to the mint- 
mark. The letter punches on both sides are generally larger than on No. 40, 
and there are no links between them. On the obverse of the second issue 
(No. 40) the legend reads GODDARD, while on the reverse there is a rosette 
after NEWARK. The letter punches on both sides are generally of neat style. 

43 and 44 (Matthew Newham of Newark) 

The same reverse die was used for the two different varieties of this issuer. 
On the first variety (No. 43) the base of the shield on the obverse is roun- 
ded, the lowest point being opposite the N of NEWHAM, while on the reverse 

no flaw is apparent through the first E of NEWARKE. On the second variety 

(No. 44), the shield is larger, and the pointed bottom of it is opposite the 
upright of the E of NEWHAM, while on the reverse a flaw has developed 
through the first E of NEWARKE. The first variety (No. 43) is totally the 
work of Ramage, but the new obverse die used for No. 44 is not the work 
of this die-sinker. It has punch-links with those on Nos, 13 and 18, both 

dated 1659, and the authors suggest that No. 44 was also issued in 1659- 

55 to 57 (Chamberlains, Nottingham) 

There are three varieties of the Nottingham Corporation halfpenny. The 
first (No. 55), is of fine workmanship, and it is possible that this variety 
is a sample or trial piece struck to show the Chamberlains what the issue 
would look like. The principal differences between it and the regular issues 
is the absence of a connecting loop between the first N of Nottingham and 
the h of halfe, and also the absence of any stops separating the legend. 
It is believed that only two specimens are known. One is in the British 
Museum on an old un-provenanced (i.e, pre-l838) ticket,^’ The other was 

offered in Spink's Numismatic Circular in 1930, where this variety was pub- 
lished for the first time, and its importance duly noted by an astute cata- 
loguer, It has also been realised for a long time that there are two varie- 
ties of the regular issue of Corporation halfpence. In the absence of any 
die- or punch-linking between these two varieties, an arbitrary decision 

has had to be made on which to place first. On the obverse of No. 56, there 

are blunted ends to the staves , rather similar to those on No. 55, while on 
the reverse, the dot of the i in Chamberlains is inside the loop of the y 
of by, and the h of Chamberlains touches the a of Chainged. This reverse 
die developed a bad flaw, starting from the bottom of the h of Nottingham, 
and running down to the b of by. This may have caused the die to be 

discarded in favour of that engraved and coupled to a new obverse die to 

make No. 57- This new obverse shows more pointed ends to the staves, while 
on the reverse, the dot of the i of Chamberlains is outside the loop of the 
y of by, and the h of Chamberlains comes under the ai of Chainged, but 
does not touch these letters. No particular die flaws are evident on the 
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reverse of No. 57- 

60 to 62 (Samuel Blackwell and Thomas France of Nottingham) 

The same reverse die was used for the three different varieties issued by 

this partnership. The order of striking is best determined from the use 
of the letter punches relative to obverse and reverse, and the state of a 

flaw which developed through the E of PENY. On No. 59, the E punch in 

SAMVEL is the same as that used in the E of FRANCE. The point of the shield 
is opposite the upright of the K of BLACKWELL, and there is a small flaw 
developing at the base of the first 6 of the date. The reverse die shows 

the early stage of the central flaw. On No. 60, the same K punch in BLACK- 
WELL has been used as that on No. 59, but the E of SAMVEL is different. 
The point of the shield is opposite the centre of the K of BLACKWELL, and 
there is no apparent flaw by the date. The reverse die shows the top of 

the E of PENY now blocked, and the flaw developing to the base of the first 
upright of the N. On No.6l , the V and E punches of SAMVEL are the same 
as those used on No. 60, but the E would appear to be in a repaired state, 
which places this variety after No.60; however, one would have hoped to 

have found a better specimen than the one that Stretton and Toplis used 

for their descriptions , in order to verify the stage that the flaw on the 

reverse had reached. The point of the shield on No.6l is opposite the c 
of BLACKWELL. 

64 and 65 (John Blunt of Nottingham) 

The same obverse die was used for the two different varieties of this issuer, 
which are listed in the correct chronological order in Williamson’s Boyne. 

On No. 64 the top of the B of BLVNT is intact, while on No. 65 the top of the 

B is broken. 

66 to 70 (Thomas Burrowes of Nottingham) 

The five varieties of the early tokens of this issuer fall into three groups. 
The first comprises the first variety (No. 66), which is of the best workman- 
ship. On the obverse, there are no projections from the bottom part of the 
burr, which touches the top 'petal' of the rose, while on the reverse, the 
left base of the castle is positioned opposite the second upright of the H 

in NOTTINGHAM. The second group of two varieties (Nos. 67 and 68) share 
the same partly broken mint-mark. On the obverse of the first (No. 67) the 
B of BVRROWES has been reversed, and there are no projections from the bot- 
tom part of the burr, which does not touch the top 'petal' of the rose, while 
on the reverse, the left base of the castle is positioned opposite the first 
upright of the H in [notJtiNGHAM, On the obverse of the second (No, 68) the 

surname has been correctly rendered, while on the reverse, the left base 
of the castle is positioned opposite the centre of the G in NOTTINGHAM. The 
obverse punches common to both varieties (Nos. 67 and 68) are the A, B, 

V, R, and 0; the reverse punches common to both are the I, G, H, and A, 
The third and last group of two varieties (Nos. 69 and 70) links with the 

previous group through the same mint-mark which has now been repaired, 

and share the same obverse die which mis-spells the issuer's name by inver- 
ting the V of BVRROWES. There are projections from the bottom part of the 
burr, which does not touch the top 'petal' of the rose. On No. 69, the re- 
verse die shows the left base of the castle positioned opposite the second 
upright of the H in NOTTINGHAM. On No. 70, the reverse die is of consider- 

ably improved workmanship. The mint-mark has changed, and the left base 
of the castle is positioned opposite the first upright of the H of NOTTINGHAM. 

74 to 76 (Thomas Dodsley of Nottingham) 

The three varieties of the tokens of this issuer fall into two groups. 


The 
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first comprises the first variety (No. 74), which is of the best workmanship, 
and by the same manufacturer as No. 66 (the first of Thomas Burrowes.' 
tokens), as well as sharing three letter punches with that piece. The re- 
verse punctuation is composed of small broken pierced cinquefoils. The other 
two varieties fall into the second group. The first (No. 75), uses four of 
the same letter punches used for the second (No. 76), one of which, the D, 
is unbroken on No. 75, but broken at the bottom on No. 76. The wheatsheaf 
is small and neat on No. 75, while that on No, 76 may be distinguished by 
its large base. Other differences in punctuation assist in distinguishing 
these two varieties in the second group. 

78 to 81 (Hugh Facnworth of Nottingham) 

The four varieties of the tokens of this issuer also fall into two groups 
similar to those of Thomas Dodsley, The first comprises the first variety 
(No. 78), which is of the best workmanship, and by the same manufacturer 
as Nos. 66 and 74 (the first of the Thomas Burrowes and Thomas Dodsley 

tokens). It shares one letter punch, the T, with No. 66 and four letter 
punches with No. 74, as well as two of the four cinquefoil stops in the centre 
of the reverse being from the same broken punch used on the Dodsley piece. 
The other three varieties fall into the second group. The first (No. 79) has 
a wheatsheaf shaped rather like an aerial balloon, and has letter punch 
links with Nos. 68 and 75, while the mint-mark is the same as on Nos. 67, 
68 and 69- The second (No. 80) may be distinguished by a small dumpy 

wheatsheaf on the obverse, and a stop after HVGH, while on the reverse, 
the bottom of the H of the initials is opposite the G in NOTTINGHAM. It 
shares a letter N punch with No. 69, and five letter punches with the third 
variety in the group, No.Sl. This last variety bears a small thin wheat- 
sheaf on the obverse, and has a colon after NOTTINGHAM. It also has letter 

punch links with Nos. 70, 75 and 76, and in addition, the mint-mark is 

the same as that used on the reverse of No. 70, the last of the early Bur- 

rowes tokens. 

89 and 90 (Salathyell Groves and George Borzowes of Nottingham) 

The same obverse die was used for the two different varieties issued by 

this partnership. On the first variety (No. 89), the inner circle on the ob- 
verse by the G of GROVES is intact, while on the reverse, the top of the 
second T in NOTTINGHAM is opposite the R of GEORGE. On the second variety 
(No, 90), the inner circle on the obverse has a small break in it by the 

G of GROVES, while on the reverse, the top of the second T in NOTTINGHAM 
is opposite the 0 of GEORGE. 

105 and 106 (Robert Rotheram of Nottingham) 

The same obverse die was used for the two different varieties of this issuer. 
On the first variety (No. 105), the mint-mark is a five-point mullet on both 

sides, and the top of the E of HALF is opposite the space between the N and 
0 of NOTTINGHAM. On the second variety (No. 106) the reverse mint-mark is 
a small cinquefoil, and the top of the F of HALF is opposite the centre of 
the N of NOTTINGHAM. The only common link between the punches used on 
the obverse and reverse of No. 106 is the M . 

119 and 120 (Joseph Wright of Nottingham) 

Two different pairs of dies were used for this issuer's tokens. They are 
most easily distinguished by the different punctuation at the end of the 
obverse legend, and the inner circles, composed of the earlier oval dots 
'sideways’ on the first variety (No, 119), and the later round dots and an 
extra linear circle on the second variety (No, 120). Additionally, the clapper 
on the lower bell on No. 119 is opposite the space between the W and R of 
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WRIGHT, while the clapper on the lower bell on No. 120 is opposite the W of 
WRIGHT. In his Old Nottinghamshire article, Toplis may have been referring 
to this second variety as his No. 91, although Toplis himself apparently never 
possessed a specimen. 

124 (William Bunbie of Retford) 

This is the only one of the four tokens of the county by issuers unknown 
to Toplis that has not already been published. The specimen illustrated 
in the Plates, at the time of writing the only specimen known to the writers, 
was purchased from an anonymous source, together with six other tokens 
of the county, by Hull Museum in 1950. 

125 and 126 (John Chapman of - Retford) 

The same reverse die was used for the two different varieties of this issuer. 
The first obverse die, used on No. 125, developed flaws over the MA of 
CHAPMAN and from the T of RETFORD through to the large lower rosette. The 
top of the I of the initials is opposite the F of RETFORD. On the second 
variety (No. 126), larger initials are used, and the top of the I is opposite 
the 0 of RETFORD. The only punch common to the obverses of Nos. 125 and 

126 is the broken cinquefoil. 

129 (William Scroopp of Retford) 

This token was first published when the Carthew collection was listed for 
sale in 1946, but the worn state of the reverse of the Carthew specimen led 
its owner, whose ticket is still preserved with the piece, to believe it was 
of Redbourne, Hertfordshire, It was sold as such in the Carthew collection, 
the Hertfordshire section of which was acquired en bloc by Ralph Nott. 
Nott attempted to ally the arms on the token with those of the Haberdashers’ 
Company.^® After his death, his token collection was acquired almost in its 
entirety by the Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M.Norweb, in whose possession the token 
remains. Additionally, Peter Seaby recorded it as No, 150 in his revised 
Hertfordshire list published in 1961.^“ A second specimen, on which there 
is no doubt of the town name, was acquired by Nottingham Castle Museum, 
through the generosity of Mr, Ernest Danson, in 1978. This piece is the 
'unpublished token of Retford' mentioned in Lot 173 in the catalogue of the 
W.J. Faulkner collection, sold in 1940. There are several references to the 
Scrope family in the registers of St. Swithun ' s, East Retford. 

132 (William Spur of Sutton-cum-Lound) 

This token was first recorded as being of Lincolnshire in the F. E.Macfadyen 
collection,^* and not ascribed to Nottinghamshire until comparatively recently . 
Macfadyen's specimen may have come from the collection of C.J. Caswell; in 
any case, it is known that Macfadyen acquired Caswell's collection of Lin- 
colnshire tokens en bloc from Messrs. Spink. At the Macfadyen sale in 1907, 
his Lincolnshire tokens were bought by Baldwin, acting on behalf of Thomas 
Sheppard for the Hull Museum. The first proper description of the Macfadyen 
specimen, together with a line drawing, was published by Sheppard in 1912,** 
Unfortunately, this token appears to have been among those destroyed when 
the Museum was bombed in 1943.*“ Sheppard ' s attribution and description 
were copied by Arthur Smith, who recorded the piece as No, 275 in his 1931 
Lincolnshire revision of Williamson's Boyne Another specimen, in fair con- 
dition, was in the Carthew collection ;*‘ this may be the same piece offered 
for sale by Messrs. Seaby in 1978,** and acquired for the Nottingham Castle 
Museum. Regrettably, one of the writers (P.M.) did not keep a much finer 
specimen that passed through his hands in 1970. Research carried out at 
that time, confirming the token's place in the Nottinghamshire series, was 
published in 1974 after Mr . T. W .Townsend, a student of the Lincolnshire 
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series, formally rejected previous attributions of the piece to Lincolnshire.” 
135 and 136 (Joseph Flecher of Worksop) 

The same reverse die was used for the two different varieties of this 
issuer. The first obverse die (No. 135) developed a flaw from the H of 
FLECHER to the group of four pellets after IN, and the point of the shield 
is opposite the C of FLECHER. The second otiverse die (No. 136) shows the 
point of the shield opposite the end of the bottom bar of the E of FLECHER. 

OMISSIONS 

B.W. 9 (John Digby of Cossall) 

First recorded for Nottinghamshire by Boyne (No. 7), and copied by Toplis 
(No. 8). This token belongs to Coggeshall, Essex (B.W. Essex 78), but the 
description of the token as given in the Essex section of Williamson's Boyne 
is incorrect : the correct description is as given under B.W . Nottinghamshire 
9, and by Gilbert (No. 83) , and Seaby (No.93) ; Judson’s description is in- 
complete. 

B.W. 18 (William Poyzer of Mansfield) 

The supposed variety of William Poyzor's 1671 halfpenny reading POYZER, 
first recorded in Williamson's Boyne, and subsequently detailed by Potter 
Briscoe as an addition to Toplis' original list published in Old Nottingham- 
shire, has been excluded, as the authors have found no evidence, or speci- 
mens offered for sale, to substantiate an entry. The 'variety' was also 
omitted by Parker. 

B.W. 27 (Richard Brewitt of Mansfield Woodhouse) 

This token does not exist. The origin of the description is Stretton, PI. 
iii, 24, which has been incorrectly rendered by the engraver, who has mis- 
interpreted the legend on a worn specimen of No. 29- Nevertheless, the Stret- 
ton description was followed by Toplis iNC 1884, No. 7, and Old Nottingham- 
shire, No. 22), and thus found its way into Williamson’s Boyne. Toplis also 
recorded (-NC , 1884, No. 8, and Old Nottinghamshire, No. 23), a token of 

Richard Sewlake of Mansfield Woodhouse, another mis-description of a speci- 
men of No. 29. Fortunately, the Sewlake 'variety' did not find its way into 
Williamson's Boyne, but it was noted by Parker. 

B.W. 57 (Samuel Blackwell of Nottingham) 

The supposed variety of Samuel Blackwell's halfpenny dated 1668, first re- 
corded in Williamson's Boyne, and subsequently detailed by Potter Briscoe 
as an addition to Toplis' original list published in Old Nottinghamshire, 

has been excluded, as the authors have found no evidence, or specimens 

offered for sale, to substantiate an entry. The ' variety ' was also omitted 
by Parker. 

B.W. 77 (Thomas Greaton of Nottingham) 

The supposed variety of Thomas Greaton 's halfpenny reading PENNY, first 
recorded in Williamson's Boyne, and subsequently detailed by Potter Briscoe 
as an addition to Toplis' original list published in Old Nottinghamshire, 

has been excluded, as the authors have found no evidence, or specimens 

offered for sale, to substantiate an entry. The 'variety' was also omitted 
by Parker. 

B.W. 81 (John Hall and C.B. Harrison of Nottingham) 

This token does not exist. First recorded in Williamson's Boyne, and sub- 
sequently detailed by Potter Briscoe, the legend has been misinterpreted 
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from a worn specimen of No. 100. The whereabouts of this worn specimen 
is now unknown; it was not in Toplis' own collection, as far as can be 
determined. 

The authors have also excluded three more tokens which have been ascribed 
to Nottinghamshire, but which are not mentioned in the relevant section of 
Williamson's Boyne. In 1894 Thomas Matthews Blagg (1875-1948) contributed 
a note on some tokens not mentioned in Toplis' Old Nottinghamshire 
and proceeded to ascribe the heart-shaped halfpenny of William Maltby of 
Bawtry (8.W. Yorkshire 16) to Nottinghamshire. Bawtry is, and always has 
been, in Yorkshire. At the Lowsley (q.v.) Sale in 1899, a 'smaller piece 
(id) of type no. [B.W.] 75, being the Farthing' was included in the cata- 
logue. No such piece has been traced by the writers. It is tentatively 
suggested that there is a confusion, and a 'smaller piece' of B.W. 73 (i.e., 
the genuine token, as opposed to the large size forgery [q.v.] ) was inten- 
ded. In the annotated copy of Williamson's Boyne in the possession of 
Messrs. A. H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd., there is a note of a token issued at Rans- 
kill (2 miles east of Blyth) by one John Biggs, with 'a harp on one side'. 
All efforts to trace this token have failed, and the authors are of the opin- 
ion that the token may have been mis-read; the harp at least would sug- 
gest an Irish issue. There is no mention of a family by the name of Biggs 
in the Ranskill parish registers , contemporary hearth-tax documents , or 
wills. 

AMENDMENTS 

1 (B.W.l) 

The reverse reads bingham, not Bingham, an error first published in Boyne, 
and perpetuated by Toplis and in Williamson, 

6 (B.W. 5) 

The reverse reads half PENY not halFE PENNY. It was correctly described 
in Stretton, and by Toplis and Parker. 

9 (B.W. 8) 

The reverse reads MERCE*^, not MERCER, an error first published in Boyne, 
and perpetuated by Toplis and in Williamson. 

20 (B.W. 20) 

This has been placed alphabetically before No. 21 (B.W, 19). 

22 (B.W. 22) 

This has been placed alphabetically before No. 23 (B, W. 21) . 

27 (B.W. 26) 

The obverse reads wood, not WILLD. It was correctly described in Boyne 
and by Toplis, the error was then perpetuated by Potter Briscoe, following 
Williamson, but corrected again by Parker. 

32 (B.W, 31) 

The initials on the reverse are H.G. , not H.C. U was correctly described 
in Stretton and Boyne, the error being first published by Toplis, and then 
in Williamson. 

45 (B.W. 41) 

The obverse reads MERCER not merCSR. It was correctly described in Boyne 
and by Toplis (evidently a printer's error in Williamson), and the reverse 
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reads PENNY, aot PENY, an , error first published in Boyne, and perpetuated 
by TopUs and in Williamson, 

48 (B.W.45) 

This has been placed before No. 49 (B.W,44) because, from a study of the 
punches used to make this and No. 49, it can be seen that those common to 
both pieces are more frequently in a broken state on No. 49, in particular 
the bottom of the second upright of the N, and the upright of the E. This 
indicates that No. 48, with the mis-spelt Christian name, was struck before 

No.49- 

52 (B-W.48) 

The reverse reads NEWORKE, not NEWARKE, an error first published in Boyne, 
corrected by Keary and Wroth, and Toplis; it was then perpetuated in Wil- 
liamson, but corrected by Parker. 

55-57 (B.W.Sl) 

The descriptions of the obverse and reverse have been reversed as, although 
contemporary records are silent on the matter, it was undoubtedly intended 
that the arms should appear on the obverse of the Corporation ' s tokens , 
an error first published in Stretton, and independently in Boyne, and per- 
petuated by Toplis and in Williamson. 

58 (B.W.53) 

This has been placed before No, 59 (B.W.52) because, although both pieces 
are undated, the size and style of No. 58 indicates an earlier issue than 
No. 59, which is of better workmanship. Study of the letter punches used 
on No. 58 reveal a link, via other tokens, to pieces in the series dated 1659, 
providing an approximate date of issue; correspondingly, a study of the 
letter punches used on No. 59 reveal several direct links with other tokens 
in the series dated l666 and l667. The order was correctly described by 
Toplis, but altered in Williamson. 

60-62 (B.W.69} 

The descriptions of the obverse and reverse have been reversed, as it was 
undoubtedly intended that the obverse of the tokens should bear the traders' 
arms, those of the Drapers' Company, and the reverse should bear the de- 
nomination in the centre, following the style of most other seventeenth- 
century tokens (an error first published in Stretton and perpetuated by Top- 
lis and in Williamson, probably because the only specimen seen at the time 
was the worn piece. No, 62, now in Nottingham Museum). The reverse reads 
NOTINGHAM, not NOTTINGHAM, It was correctly described in Stretton, the error 
being first published by Toplis, and in Williamson. These tokens of the 
Blackwell and France partnership, of which all the specimens seen are of 
brass with copper centres, pre-date the separate issues of Blackwell (166?) 
and, probably, France (undated), and have been placed in the correct al- 
phabetical and chronological sequence. 

63 (B.W.56) 

This has been placed alphabetically before Nos. 64 and 65 (B.W.54 and 55)- 
66-70 (B.W. 58-61) 

The obverse device is a pun on the issuer's surname, a burr over a rose, 
and not a sun over a rose,"’ The previously quoted device stems from the 
incorrect interpretation of the design by both Wigley and Carr when engrav- 
ing the Stretton plates, where a sun over a rose is clearly depicted. This 
error was perpetuated by Toplis and in Williamson, while Boyne erroneously 
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interpreted the device as a crowned rose! The original order of the varie- 
ties as listed in Williamson has been revised, and further details are given 
in the Catalogue, and the list of Additions and Die Varieties. The reverse 
of No. 67 (B.W.61) may read NOTINGHAM, not NOTTINGHAM. Unfortunately a 

piercing obliterates this part of the only known specimen. 

77 (B.W.68) 

The centre of the obverse reads Mis Malfe Penny. This portion of the Ellison 
tokens is invariably weakly struck or worn, and it was not until 1978, with 
the acquisition by Nottingham Museum of the specimen illustrated in the 
Plates, that it was possible to verify the description. 

78-81 (B.W.71 and 72) 

These have been placed alphabetically before No. 82 (B.W.70). 

82 {B.W.70) 

On the obverse, the N of FRANCE is retrograde, not normal, an error first 
published by Toplis, and perpetuated in Williamson, and the arms are those 
of the Cutlers' Company, not the Armourers' Company, an error also first 
published by Toplis, and perpetuated in Williamson. The only specimen 
known, that now in Nottingham Museum and formerly in the Toplis collection, 
is in fragmentary condition, hence the deficiency in the reverse description 
appertaining to the punctuation. 

83 (B.W.74) 

This has been placed alphabetically before No. 84 (B.W.73). The obverse 
reads APOTHECARY not APOTHECARY, an error first published in Stretton and 
independently in Boyne, and perpetuated by Toplis and in Williamson. 

84 (B.W.73) 

The obverse reads HALF, not HALF. It was correctly described in Stretton, 
and by Toplis and Parker. 

89-90 (B.W.63) 

The descriptions of the obverse and reverse have been reversed, as it was 
undoubtedly intended that the obverse of the tokens should bear the trader's 
arms, those of the Cordwainers’ Company, and the reverse should bear the 
name of the town and the date, following the style of most other seventeenth- 
century tokens. It was correctly described in Stretton, the error being first 
published by Toplis, and perpetuated in Williamson. The tokens of Salathy- 
ell Groves and George Borzowes (recte Sabathiel Greaves and George Bur- 
rowes) have thus been placed in the correct alphabetical sequence. 

97 (B.W.87) 

The obverse reads lOH, not lOHN. It was correctly described in Stretton, 

by Boyne, Toplis and Parker. 

101 (B.w.gi) 

This is the only token in the Nottinghamshire series which divulges only 
the initials of the issuer, whose name was William Newcombe. 

105-106 (B.W.95) 

The obverse reads ROTHERAM, not ROTHERHAM. It was correctly described in 
Stretton and by Toplis, but erroneously described in Boyne. 

109-111 (B.W. 98-100) 

The original order of the varieties of the three later Samuel Smith tokens 
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has been revised. The first of them, No.l09 (B.W.lOO), by the same manu- 
facturer and of the same style as Nos. 72, 74, 78 and 87, as well as having 
the same small broken cinquefoil mark, has been placed before No. 110 
(B.'W.99). No. 110 uses the same obverse die as No. 109, but in a defaced 
state, and muled with the reverse die used for No. 114, the 1664 halfpenny 
of Henry Truman. This would appear to be a workman's freak, or a con- 
coction made locally from dies sent down from London when the original or- 
ders for tokens from them were executed. No. 110 is, however, important, 
as the only physical date link for the series to which No. 109 belongs. Only 
one specimen is known, that now in Nottingham Museum, and formerly in 
the Stretton and Toplis collections. No. Ill (B.W.98), Smith's l667 halfpenny, 
has been placed last, even though there is a possibility that it may have 
been struck before the mule. 

113 (B.W.103) 

The reverse device is perhaps more correctly described as a sword, like 
that on No. 77, and not a dagger, as described by Toplis and in Williamson. 
This has been placed alphabetically before No, 114 (B.W.102). 

115 (B-W.104) 

The device on the obverse above the doves is a tree-trunk with four bran- 
ches lopped off, not a ragged staff, an error first published by Toplis, 
and in Williamson. Boyne refrained from describing it."" 

121 CB.W.llO) 

On the reverse, the value j is placed to the left of the large W of the ini- 
tials. The apparent lack of a really fine specimen of this token has pre- 
viously left some deficiencies in the description of it, and it was not until 
the specimen from the Carthew collection, termed as very fine by the ven- 
dors, was published in 1946 did one have a complete reading. Fortunately, 
the authors are able to illustrate a specimen of equal fineness, acquired 
on the London market in 1975, by courtesy of a private collector. This 
has been placed chronologically before No. 122 (B.W.109), on which the 
issuer's name is spelt correctly, Gervas. 

122 (B.W.109) 

The arms on the obverse, three harts' heads sable, derive from the family 
of Wylde of Nettleworth. These arms were granted on 15 October 1561."* 

125-126 CB.W.112) 

The obverse reads CHAPMAN, not CHATMAN. It was correctly described in 
Boyne, and by Toplis and Parker. 

THE TOKENS 

Between May and September 1981 the writers examined or received illustrated 
details of a total of 741 Nottinghamshire tokens from thirty-three different 
sources. These 741 tokens will be found detailed in the table of Style and 
Die-axes. Of this figure, 437, or 59 per cent, are in institutional collec- 
tions."® 

The largest group of Nottinghamshire tokens, 177 in all, is housed at 
the City Museum and Art Gallery in Nottingham Castle. The Museum, founded 
in 1878 , reported its first purchase of 'thirty-five tradesman's tokens of 
bronze, dated 1657-8 (sic)' in I 88 O,"' Thirty-four of these tokens are dis- 
cernable today. Following Toplis' death, and in accordance with his will, 
his trustees gave to the Museum what has been described as 'his collection 
of 118 Nottinghamshire tokens' in 1889."® It is evident, though, that at the 
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time, the trustees must have selected what were presumably the best speci- 
mens of each type (although four are duplicated) for the Museum, as there 
was a large number of tokens of the county in the catalogue of his sale 
of coins held in 1890."^ A further eighteen tokens, twelve of which duplicate 
specimens in the 1880 and 1889 acquisitions, were purchased or donated be- 
tween 1898 and 1981 . In September I98I , through the generosity of Mr. 
Ernest Danson and one of the writers (H.P.), a further seven specimens (in- 
cluding a duplicate of a piece in the Toplis bequest) were donated of die 
varieties not already in the collection. The result of this is that, at the 
time of writing (October 1981), the Museum collection comprises 131 of the 
138 known varieties.^' 

In the Museum and Art Gallery at Newark there are 111 tokens, repres- 
enting the second largest group of extant pieces. Of these, 85, including 
33 duplicates, were presented by Burton on 20 October 1927.” The balance 
of 26 tokens, including nine not in the Burton bequest, was acquired at 
various intervals between 1931 and 1977- At the time of writing, the Museum 
collection comprises 6l different varieties. 

Of the other institutional collections, the British Museum currently pos- 
sesses 52 tokens, all different varieties the Weston Park Museum in Sheffield 
has twenty tokens, Mansfield Museum and Art Gallery nineteen pieces, and 
there are eighteen at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

The 304 tokens examined from private sources derive principally from 
four collections, one of which has since been sold.^’ In addition, a small 
number of pieces examined at the London dealers Baldwin and Spink in May 
1981 have been included under this heading . 

Nottingham Museum 

Tokens purchased in 1880 (34 pieces out of 35) 

Nos. 7, 14, 17, 21, 23, 28, 30, 32, 33. 38', 40, 41, 43, 47, 49, 54, 56, 64, 
70, 72, 75, 76, 77, 79, 83, 85, 98, 99. 101, 114, 126, 131, 134, 135- 


Tokens bequeathed by John Toplis in 1889 (114 different, II8 in total) 


Nos, 

1, 

2, 

4, 

5. 6: 

, 7, 

8, 

9, : 

11. 

12, 

13. 15, 16, 

17. 

18. 

19, 

20, 

21, 

22, 

23, 

24, 

25, 

26, 

27, 

29, 

30, 

31. 

32, 

33, 

35, 36, 37, 

38, 

40, 

41. 

42, 

43, 

45, 

46, 

47. 

48, 

49, 

50, 

51, 

52, 

53, 

54, 

56, 

57, 58, 59 

(2), 

62, 

63, 

64. 

65. 

66, 

67, 

68, 

70, 

71 

(2), 

72, 

73, 

76. 

77, 

78, 

81, 82, 83, 

85, 

86, 

87, 

88, 

90, 

91, 

92, 

93 

(2), 

94, 

95, 

96, 

97, 

98, 

99, 

100, 

101, 102, 

103. 

104, 

106 

, 107, 

108, 

109, 

no, 1 

11, 

112, 

113; 

, 114, 115, 

116, 

117, 118, 

119 

(2), 

121, 

, 122, 

123, 

125, 

127 

, 128, 130, 131, 

133, 

134, 

135, 137, 138. 







Tokens 

acquired 

between 

1898 

and 

1981 (18 pieces) 







Nos . 

7, 

10, 

56, 

. 66, 

74, 

77, 

81, 

85 

;, 99 

(2), 101, 

102, 

105, 

108 

. 129, 

132. 


133, 136. 

Tokens donated in September 1981 (7 pieces) 

Nos. 9, 34, 44, 60, 69, 84, 120. 

Mewai’A Museum 

Tokens donated by Frank Burton in 1927 (52 different, 85 in total) 

Nos. 1, 2, 7 (2), 14 (2), 17 (2), 21 (2), 23 (2), 24. 25, 26, 27, 28, 30 

(3), 31 (3), 33 (3). 36 (2), 38 (3), 41 (3). 42 (5), 43 (4), 49, 50, 51, 

52 (2), 53, 56 (2), 58 (2), 59, 64, 66, 73, 75, 78, 8l (2), 83, 85 (3), 87, 

88, 94, 98 (2), 99, 101, 106, 111, 113, 115, 122 (2), 126, 127, 131 (2), 

134 (2), 137. 
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Tokens acquired between 1931 and 1977 (26 pieces) 

Nos. 1, 11 (2), 19. 33 (2), 35 (2), 36, 37, 40, 43 (3), 45, 46, 48, 49 (2), 
50, 52, 54, 66, 126, 131, 134. 

Of the 138 different varieties of Nottinghamshire tokens, 83 bear a date, 
a further 31 have been assigned a date on the strength of punch-links with 
dated pieces, leaving 24 pieces undated. A study of the tokens that fall 
into the first two categories is of interest, and it will be noted that the 
extremes of date are 1657 and 1671: 

Dated Assigned date 


1657 

8 

1 

1658 

1 


1659 

5 

2 

1660 


2 

1662 


1 

1663 


12 

1664 

11 

1 

1665 

2 

1 

1666 

19 

2 

1667 

18 

6 

1668 

4 


1669 

12 

1 

1671 

3 

1 

Uncertain®"' 

1 



In the Nottinghamshire series, a comparison of the numbers listed for 
each variety in the table of Style and Die-Axes, together with those listed 
by Williamson's Boyne references in Appendix 1, will reveal which tokens 
occur most frequently, and equally those which are seldom seen. The com- 
monest pieces for the county, perhaps not surprisingly, are the Nottingham 
Corporation halfpence , of which we know 7 , 200 were ordered . Other common 
tokens are those of Thomas Ridge of North Collingham, William Hurst of 
Mansfield, Joshua Clarke and Matthew Newham of Newark, and Thomas Bur- 
rowes of Nottingham. Many tokens in the series are, however, very rare. 
Seventeen of the 138 varieties are believed known only from single specimens, 
namely: 


No. 3 J.Tanenbaum Coll. (bt. Seaby 1973) 

6 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex J. Toplis Coll.) 

34 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex E.Danson Coll., 

1981) 

39 British Museum (ex J. Toplis Coll., 1885) 

44 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex H.Pegg Coll., 

1981) 

60 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex E.Danson Coll., 

1981 , and previously ex W.J. Faulkner Coll., 
1940) 

61 Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll. (bt. Bald- 

win ) 

62 Nottingham Castle Museum ( ex J .Toplis Coll . , 

and previously ex W.Stretton Coll.) 

67 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex J. Toplis Coll.) 

80 Manchester Museum 

82 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex J. Toplis Coll.) 

89 J.Tanenbaum Coll. (bt. Seaby 1973) 

100 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex J. Toplis Coll.) 
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107 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex J.Toplis Coll.) 

110 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex J.Toplis Coll., 

and previously ex W.Stretton Coll.) 

120 Nottingham Castle Museum (ex E.Danson Coll., 

1981, and previously ex W.J. Faulkner Coll., 

1940) 

124 Hull Museum (bt, 1950) 

In addition, there are a further four varieties of which the authors 
have only seen one specimen, namely. Nos. 55, 91, 92, and 132. Specimens 
of three of these have been noted in Appendix 1 as appearing on the market, 
while the exception, No. 91, was obviously known to Boyne from a specimen 
other than the piece now in Nottingham Castle Museum. 

In an effort to understand more about the styles and, inter alia, the 
manufacturers of the token series, the Plates have been arranged by similar- 
ities in manufacture, and then chronologically .within each pattern. The 
tokens shown on Plates 1-6 can be satisfactorily divided into fifteen dif- 
ferent groups. Two of these groups (B and K) are well known country-wide. 
The first is well-attested and attributable to David Ram age . The second 
is attributable to a minting-establishment at least as prolific as was that 
of Ramage, but about which nothing seems to be known. It is hoped that 
the Plates, and the following notes, will help to establish the chronological 
pattern evolving in this second group. 

One of the most critical factors in determining the manufacturers of 
these tokens is the mint-mark, David Ramage (d.l662), who worked in the 
Tower, was responsible for the majority of the well-struck pieces issued 
across the country up to the time of his death. His tokens struck before 
the restoration of the monarchy in l660 have many distinctive characteris- 
tics, chief among which are the five-point mullet mint-mark, an outer border 
of labels, and lozenge-shaped stops. Sometimes a rosette was employed to 
separate the initials when only two are shown on a token (Nos. 43 and 36). 
After the Restoration, a small open cinquefoil replaces the mullet as the 
mint-mark , and halfpence appear for the first time. One such piece, No, 86, 
demonstrates this trait. Altogether, Ramage was responsible for eleven 
tokens in the Nottinghamshire series between 1657 and 1662. These pieces 
(Group B) are all illustrated on Plate 1. 

It is evident that a successful manufacturer had his style copied, al- 
though, with the exception of the mullets used on the reverse, the token 
No. 9, dated 1657 (Ghoup A) has very little in common with the contemporary 
Ramage issues. It has been placed before the succession of tokens by 
Ramage to enable a link to be shown between them and the next contem- 
porary group. The link, No. 44, couples an old Ramage reverse die to an 
obverse by another maker. This new maker (Group C) was evidently influ- 
enced by Ramage 's work, as well as not being averse to using an old die 
which presumably Ramage would have passed to the issuer , as his tokens 
show. The five-point mullet is retained, and later was mixed with a rosette 
(No. 103) which first appears as secondary punctuation, but later replaces 
the mullet as the mint-mark (Nos. 58 and 97), This replacement may, like 
Ramage's change,’ be connected with the Restoration , 

The next group for consideration (Grodp D) first appeared about 1663 
and, it would appear, lasted through to 1665. All of the pieces in it rela- 
tive to Nottinghamshire are illustrated on Plate 2, and, with the exception 
of No. 107, have an open cinquefoil mint-mark, somewhat larger in appearance 
than that used by Ramage. The inner circles, with the exception of No. 120, 
are of oval dots, while the use of a small broken pierced cinquefoil can 
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be traced through several of the earlier pieces. A further charactei'istic 
is the use of a group of four pellets at the end of some of the obverse 

legends. The mint-mark exception in this group, No. 107, has a pierced 

cinquefoil, and one suspects that this might have been issued concurrently 

with other pieces of better style bearing this mint-mark, first dated . 1665, 
and shown on Plate 3. The dual beaded and linear inner circles on No. 
120 might also suggest a later date than the majority of the group. 

An unusual mule. No. 110, provides a probably unintentional link between 
Group D and Group E, the latter apparently only known in 1664 for the 
county. This mule, which is discussed elsewhere in the paper, was probably 
made locally after the dies, in poor and fractured state, had been sent 
down from London. 

Group E commences for the county with an open cinquefoil mint-mark 
on an undated piece. No. 73. The style of this is obviously copied from 
the previous group, including the inner circle of oval dots. Soon, however, 
it appears that the maker of Group E adopted his own mint-mark, a five- 

point mullet, and changed the inner circle of his tokens to one of cable 
pattern. At first, the cable was of thin and fine workmanship, but later 
it becomes slightly thicker (No. 114). 

Other parallels in date are illustrated at the top of Plate 3. No. 15 
is a re-use of an old obverse die from Group E with a new style of reverse 
(Group F), possibly later than the date, 1664, suggests, because of the in- 
ner circle which is of round beads. Group G (No. 131) is a throw-back to 
earlier pieces, and is rather like some pieces in Group D with the open 
cinquefoil mint-mark, rosettes, and a proliferation of the tear-drop shaped 
stops. Group H, represented on the Plates by Nos. 38 and 138, Group 1 
(No. 7), and Group J (No. 30) are variations on the then current theme, the 
workmanship better on the last two and more reminiscent of the better ex- 
ecuted pieces of the later token-issuing period. 

It would seem that one major token-issuing establishment may have 
rather dominated the scene in this later period (Group K). The work of 
this establishment would appear to have begun in 1665, and lasted through 
to the end of the period under discussion. A succession of different mint- 
marks, six in total, may suggest as many officina in the same workshop, 
although probably not more than three of these mint-marks were being used 
at the same time. 

Two pieces for the county dated l665 (Nos. 10 and 92) are the earliest 
from this maker relevant to the study. Both pieces bear a pierced cinque- 
foil mint-mark, like No. 107 in Group D, and a cable pattern inner circle. 
Tokens with this mint-mark continue into 1666, and it may be noted that 
script legend now appears for the first time. Four tokens in this category 
in the Nottinghamshire series have a bi-metallic composition-brass with a 
copper plug - namely. Nos. 60, 61, 62, and 94. 

During 1666 a five-point mullet becomes apparent as secondary punctua- 
tion (No. 22) , and it soon replaced the pierced cinquefoil as mint-mark. 
At about the same time, the inner circles begin to change from the pre- 
viously used cable pattern to one of circular dots. In Nottinghamshire, 
the first piece with the new inner circles is No. 116 (m.m. pierced cinque- 
foil), but the older style cable pattern was used with the new mint-mark 
(Nos. 137, 32 and 33)- The mullet mint-mark remained on Nottinghamshire 
tokens until 1668 (No. 26), but a liaison with another mark, a pierced sex- 
foil, is indicated by No. 59, which was struck in 1667- 

The pierced sexfoil, in its early form, also made its first appearance 
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as a mint-mark in the Nottinghamshire series in 1666 (Nos. 1 and 77), and 
continued into 1667- The officina responsible for it evidently maintained 

strong links with that responsible for the mullet, as No. 63, which has dual 
mint-marks, would suggest. Punch links connect those pieces using the 
above mint-marks with those carrying a new form of sexfoil, which makes 
its debut in 1667 and, it would appear, replaced the earlier version. This 
new sexfoil, characterised by a damaged 'petal' has already been the sub- 
ject of some study by Boon, and it is to be found on eight pieces in the 
Nottinghamshire series between 1667 and 1671. Perhaps concurrent with the 
introduction of the new sexfoil mark was another new mint-mark, a small 
cinquefoil, first seen for Nottinghamshire on Nos, 106 and 118. The first 
of these is an interesting link, using an old obverse die from the mullet- 

marked series. The small cinquefoil remained in use until the end of the 

period. The last of the six mint-marks to be used by this establishment 
appears to have been another form of pierced cinquefoil, used on one 1668- 
dated piece in the county (No. 47). This piece punch-links with the other 

tokens of this date shown on Plate 5. The Nottingham Corporation issues, 
without mint-marks, can probably also be safely ascribed to Group K. 

The bottom half of Plate 6 is devoted to pieces issued between 1667 
and 1669 which are either dated, or can be dated by punch-linking, but 
were not the product of the establishment just described. A curious five- 
point mullet, fractured at the right, appears as the mint-mark on Nos. 20 
and 54 (Group L). Group M is distinguished by firstly a large pierced 
cinquefoil (Nos. 117 and 132). This mark then becomes secondary punctua- 
tion on No. 53 with the introduction of a pierced sexfoil and a small cinque- 
foil, the latter a mark introduced in Group K in 1667, the same date that 
all the pieces in Group M were made. A common Y punch links Nos. 2 and 
88 (Group N) which are both dated I 669 . Other similarities include the 
use of dual beaded and linear circles or lines. Another type of pierced 
cinquefoil appears on No. 129 (Group P). 

Plate 7 and the upper part of Plate 8 illustrate pieces that cannot 
be punch-linked to other dated pieces in the county series. An attempt 
has been made to arrange Plate 7 in an approximate chronological order. 
The style of No. 91, for instance, might suggest that this could be the earli- 
est piece in the whole Nottinghamshire series. Nos. 83 and 85 are from 
the same minting-house , and several punches are the same on both tokens. 
A particularly weird style is evident in No. 82, which is possibly of local 
manufacture. Nos. 93 and 100 share some letter punches, and it is possible 
that the date of issue of No. 93 was 1666 (see Notes on the Issuers). The 
only token in the county series with a six-point mullet as the mint-mark 
is No. 115 , In the absence of a clear date on the only specimen known of 
No. 39, the piece in the British Museum has also been assigned to this Plate. 
On Plate 8 is the only heart-shaped token for Nottinghamshire, No. 130, 
which features curiously curly script. The Burrowes/Dodsley/Farnworth fam- 
ily of derivatives from the originals shown on Plate 2 are grouped together 
for ease of identification. It is likely that they are all of local manu- 
facture. 

At the bottom of Plate 8 are some forgeries, which are discussed under 
the relevant heading. 

In limited background reading carried out to date, the writers have 
only discovered mention of five single finds of Nottinghamshire tokens. In 
'1812 or 1813' George Sherwin, then governor of the House of Correction at 
Southwell, reportedly digging in the garden of that place, found a specimen 
of the Southwell token issued by Gregory Sylvester and William Leaver.^® 
A Nottingham Corporation halfpenny was dug 'from out of the soil of Back 
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Lane' (now Wollaton Street, Nottingham)., in January l845, and presented 
to the town clerk, Mr. H. Enfield.” A farthing of Robert Willson of Newark 
was unearthed in Small Street, Bristol, in 1906,^“ and a halfpenny of Gregory. 
Sylvester of Mansfield was dug up in Mansfield in 1940.^’ A specimen of 
No. 24, found at Mansfield in 1967, is now in one of the private collections 
covered in the survey. In addition, several of the tokens on display at 
Mansfield Museum were unearthed locally, but surviving details are sketchy. 

The border classification used in the table of Style and Die-Axes is 
the same as that formulated by Milne, This is as follows: 

A Round dots ; B Diamonds ; C Oblong labels; D Oval dots, sideways ; E Oval 
dots, lengthways; F Cable pattern, thin; G Cable pattern, thick; H Plain 
line. 


The Collections referred to are as follows: 

A Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; ANS American Numismatic Society, New York; 
B Birmingham City Museum; BM British Museum, London; C Nottingham Castle 
Museum; F Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; G Hunterian Museum, Glasgow; 
H Hull Museum: L Lincoln City Museum;. LM Leicester Museum; LU Leeds Uni- 
versity Collection; M Mansfield Museum; MM Manchester Museum; N Newark 
Museum: P Various private collections: S Sheffield Museum; SG Spalding 
Gentlemen's Society; SM Scunthorpe Museum; U Ulster Museum, Belfast; 
Y Yorkshire Museum, York. 

TABLE QF STYLE AND DIE-AXES 
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3 
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12 

4 
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Bf/B 

1 664 
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13 

3 
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CHe/CHe 

1659 

BM; C; P 


14 

11 
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B/Bf 

1664 
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15 

5 
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C; N; P 


26 

8 

90, 270 



Ba/Ba 

1668 

A; C; M; N; P(4) 


27 

11 

90, 180, 

360 


Ba/Ba 

1667 

A; ANS; BM ; 0; N; P(5); 

S 

28 

4 

90, 360 



Ba/Ba 

1667'“ 

C; M; N; P 


Mansfield Woodhouse 






29 

5 

360 



Ba/Ba 

1671 

C; H; P(3) 


Newark 








30 

9 

180, 360 



Bf/Bf 

1664 

BM; C(2); N(3); P(3) 


31 

11 

180 



Ba/Ba 

1668 

BM; C; N(3); P(6) 


32 

5 

270, 360 



Bf/B 

1666 

0(2); P(3) 


33 

18 

90, 180, 

270, 

360 

Bf/Bf 

1666 

A; ANS; BM ; C(2); N(5); 

C 

P(7); 

34 

1 

360 



Bf/Bf 

1666 

J 

c 


35 

6 

90, 360 



Bf/B 

1666 

C; G; H; N(2); P 


36 

5 

180 



C/Cg 

1658(R) 

C; N(3); P 


37 

3 

180 



Cg/Cg 

1659(R) 

BM; C; N 


38 

13 

180, 360 



Bf/Bf 

1664 

A; BM; C(2); H(3); P(5); 

S 

39 

1 

180 



Ba/Ba 

166(?) 

BM 


40 

4 

270 



Ba/Ba 

1669 

0(2); N; P 


41 

9 

180, 360 



C/Cg 

1657(R) 

A; BM; C(2); N(3); P(2) 


42 

15 

360 



Ba/Ba 

1667 

BM; C; G; L; N(5); P(5); 

S 

43 

16 

180, 360 



C/Cg 

1657(R) 

BM; C(2); N(7); P(6) 


44 

1 

360 



C/Cg 

1657(R)'^ 

C 


45 

3 

180, 270 



Bf/B 

1666 

C; N; P 


46 

3 

180 



Cg/Cg 

1659(R) 

C; K; P 


47 

4 

180 



Ba/Ba 

1668 

0(2); P(2> 


48 

2 

180 



C/Cg 

1657(R) 

C; N 


49 

9 

180, 360 



C/Cg 

1657(R) 

C(2); N(3); P(4) 


50 

6 

360 



CHe/CHe 

1659 

C; N(2); P(3) 


51 

2 

360 



C/Cg 

1657(R) 

C; N 


52 

12 

180, 360 



C/Cg 

J657(R) 

BM; C; N(3); P(7) 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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53 

4 

360 



BE/Bf 

1667 

C; N; P(2) 

54 

6 

90 



B/Ba 

7667®" 

C(2); N; P(3) 

Nottingh 

am 






55 

1 

360 



B/B 

1669 

BM 

56 

23 

180 



B/B 

1669 

ANS; C(3); G; LU; N(2); P( 
S; SM 

57 

16 

360 



B/B 

1669 

AC3); BM; C; L; MM; P(8); ' 

58 

4 

180, 

270 


Ce/Ce 

1660 

BM; C; N(2) 

59 

5 

360 



Ba/Ba 

166? 

CC2); N; P(2) 

60 

1 

90 



BE/Bf 

1666 

C 

61 

1 

360 



BE/Bf 

1666 

P 

62 

1 

360 



BE/BE 

1666 

C 

63 

3 

360 



Ba/Ba 

1667 

C; P(2) 

64 

5 

360 



Ba/Ba 

2667 

BM; C(2); K; P 

65 

6 

360 



Ba/B 

166? 

BM; C; P(4) 

66 

18 

90, 

180, 

360 

Bd/Bd 

166Z 

BM; C(2); N(2); P(12); SM 

67 

1 

270 



Aa/Aa 


C 

68 

6 

90, 

180, 

360 

Aa/Aa 


C; P(5) 

69 

3 

180 



Aa/Ad 


C; P; S 

70 

8 

180, 

270 


Aa/Dd 


BM; C(2); P(5) 

71 

7 

90, 

180, 

270 

Ba/Ba 

1667 

A; BM; C(2); P(3) 

72 

6 

90, 

360 


BHd/BHd 

2 663 

BM; C(2); P(3) 

73 

4 

360 



B/Bd 

1664 

BM; C; N; P 

74 

2 

360 



Bd/Bd 

1663 

C; P 

75 

10 

90, 

180, 

360 

Ad/Ad 


BM; C; F; L; N; P(5) 

76 

2 

90 



Ad/Ad 


C(2) 

77 

8 

180, 

270 


Ba/Ba 

1666 

BM; C(3); P(4) 

78 

6 

180, 

270, 

360 

Bd/Bd 

2 663 

C; N; P(4) 

79 

3 

180 



Aa/Aa 


C; PC2) 

80 

1 

180 



Dd/Dd 


MM 

81 

10 

90, 

180, 

270 

Dd/Dd 


A; BM; C(2); M(2); P(4) 

82 

1 

2 70 



Dd/DE 


C 

83 

8 

90, 

180, 

270 

Da/CHa 


BM; C(2); N; P(3); S 

84 

3 

270 



Fa/Ff 


C; P(2) 

85 

7 

90, 

180, 

270, 360 

Da/Da 


C(3); N(3); P 

86 

2 

360 



CE/GE 

2662(R) 

C; P 

87 

6 

90, 

180, 

360 

Bd/Bd 

2 663 

A; BM; C; N; S(2) 

88 

3 

180 



Ba/Bah 

1669 

C; N; P 

89 

1 

180 



Ba/Ba 

1669 

P 

90 

2 

180, 

270 


Ba/Ba 

1669 

C; P 

91 

1 

180 



Ch/Ch 


C 

92 

1 

90 



BE/Bf 

1665 

C 

93 

6 

360 



B/Bhh 


C(2); P(4) 

94 

2 

360 



Bf/BE 

1666 

C; N 

95 

2 

90, 

360 


Ba/Ba 

1667 

C; P 

96 

4 

180, 

360 


Ba/Ba 

1667 

C; P{3) 

97 

5 

270, 

360 


Ce/Ce 

1660 

BM; C; P(3) 

98 

9 

360 



Ba/Ba 

1667 

BM; C{2); N(2); P(4) 
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Q ^ 

O 
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99 

10 

360 

Ba/Ba 

1667 

BM; 0(4); N; PC4) 

4 

100 

1 

180 

Bd/Bd 


C 

7 

101 

9 

90, 180, 270 

Ba/fla 

1667 

A; C(3); N; P(4) 

5 

102 

2 

180 

C/Cg 

16S?(R) 

C(2) 

1 

103 

2 

180 

CH/CHe 

1659 

C; P 

1 

104 

2 

360 

B/Bd 

1665 

C; S 

2 

105 

6 

180, 270 

Ba/Ba 

1667 

C; P(5) 

4 

106 

7 

180 

Ba/Ba 

1667 

B; BM; C; N; P(2); S 

5 

107 

1 

180 

Bd/Bd 

1865 

C 

2 

108 

3 

90, 270 

CHe/CHe 


C(2); P 

7 

109 

2 

180, 360 

Bd/Bd 

1665 

C; P 

2 

110 

1 

180 

Bd/Bg 

1664 

C 

2 

in 

3 

360 

Ba/B 

1667 

C; N; P 

4 

112 

4 

180, 270 

Ba/Ba 

1671 

BM; C; P(2) 

6 

113 

3 

180, 360 

Ba/Ba 

1669 

C; N; P 

5 

114 

2 

90 

B/Bg 

1664 

C(2) 

2 

115 

4 

360 

CHf/CH£ 


C; N; P(2) 

7 

116 

3 

90, 180 

Bah/Ba 

1666 

BM; C; G 

4 

117 

3 

360 

Bf/B£ 

1667 

BM; C; P 

6 

118 

3 

360 

Ba/Ba 

1667 

C; P(2) 

5 

119 

4 

180 

Bd/Bd 

1663 

C(2); PC2) 

2 

120 

1 

180 

Bah/Bah 

1663 

C 

2 

121 

3 

180, 360 

Ce/CHe 


C; P; S 

7 

122 

5 

180, 360 

Bd/Bd 

1663^^ 

BM; C; N(2); P 

2 

Retford 

(East) 





123 

4 

180, 270 

Da/Da 


A; BM; C; P 

7 

124 

1 

360 

CHe/CHe 

1669 

H 

1 

125 

3 

360 

Bf/Bf 

1666 

BM; C; P 

3 

126 

7 

180 

Bf/B£ 

1666 

C; N(2); P(4) 

4 

127 

5 

360 

Ba/Ba 

1668 

C; N; P(3) 

5 

128 

2 

270 

Bf/B£ 

1 666 

C; P 

4 

129 

2 

90 

Bd/Bd 

1669 

C; P 

6 

130 

3 

360 

B/B 


A; BM; C 

8 

Southwell 





131 

12 

360 

Db/Db 

1 664 

A; BM; 0(2); N(3); PC 5) 

3 

Sutton-cum-Lound 





132 

1 

90 

B£/B£ 

1667 

C 

6 

Tux ford 






133 

4 

90 

BHh/BHhh 


A; 0(2); P 

7 

134 

13 

90, 360 

Ba/Ba 

1669 

BM; 0(2); H; N(3); P(6) 

6 

Worksop 






135 

9 

270, 360 

B/Bd 

1663 

BM; 0(2); P(4); SG ; Y 

2 

136 

5 

360 

B/Bd 

1663 

BM; C; P; S(2) 

2 
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<D 

fO 

<L> 



X 


<L) 

1 
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Q 
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m 

<D 

t! 

O 

Oq 


tiO 

(C 

S 
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di II 

'lo 


Itl (1; 


M 

0 

+j 

o 

0) 


o 

o 


I 


<u 

+j 


<a 

Q. 


137 3 180 B/B£ 1666 

138 6 90, 180, 270, 360 Bf/Bf 166ii 


C; N; P 
C; K; P(4) 


4 

3 


Dates given in itailcs have been arrived at by comparison of punches used 
common to other dated tokens, both from Nottinghamshire, and other counties 
whose tokens have been subjected to illustrated study.®" 


NOTES ON THE ISSUERS 

Although this paper is primarily concerned with the tokens themselves, it 
was felt desirable to devote space to some personal details about the 
issuers. Much may be gleaned from the Hearth Tax records, which are quo- 
ted below. Seven assessments cover the relevant period, namely; 

1. County, 14 Charles II (Michaelmas l662) 

2. Bingham Hundred, 15 Charles 11 (1663) 

3- Newark Hundred, 15 Charles 11 (1663) 

4- Bassetlaw Hundred, 15 Charles II (l663) 

5- Bassetlaw Hundred, 22 Charles II (Michaelmas 1670) 

6. County, 26 Charles 11 (Lady Day 1674) 

7. Nottingham, 26 Charles II (Lady Day 1674) 

The condition of some of the membrances, particularly of Nos. 1 and 
2, which make up each assessment, is poor, and the details given are all 
those that can now be ascertained from what survives. An asterisk indicates 
either a hearth on which tax was not payable or a hearth that was demol- 


ished. 

Issuer 

No.l 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No.l 

No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 7 

Bingham 

Widow Banbury 

2 

- 

- 


- 

3 


T. Markham 

- 

- 


- 

- 

3 

- 

Biyth 

T. Bucke 

- 

_ 


_ 

3 

3 

- 

Widow Carter 

- 

- 


- 

4 

- 

- 

Collingham (North! 

T. Ridge 

- 

- 

2 + 1* 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Mansfield 

P, Browne 

2 

2 

_ 



_ 

_ 

S. Haulton 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

H. Heath Jr. 

3 

- 


_ 


_ 


W. Hurst 

- 

4 

— 





Widow Poyzor 


12 

- 

- 

- 

23(C) 

_ 

E . Southworth 

- 

- 


- 

- 

5+l*(C) 

_ 

G. Sylvester 

- 


- 

- 

- 

9(C) 

- 

J. Wilde 

1 

- 


- 

- 

yidoij i( w ) 

- 



Issuer 
F. Wilson 
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No.J No. 2 No. 3 No. If No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 

2 1* - - - 5(W) 4(S) 


Note C = Churchgate S = Stockwellgate W - Woodhouse. Gregory Sylvester's 
1674 assessment is jointly with one Richard Wild. 


Mansfield iVoodhouse 

R. Lewis 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Newark 

M. Alvey 

4(P) 


3+l*(P) 

_ 

— 

4(M) 

— 

C. Burnett 

- 


- 

- 

- 

1(M) 

- 

D. Cooling 

4(P) 

- 

4(P)3(S) 

- 

- 

8CM) 

- 

J . Featley 

4(P) 

- 

4CP) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J .Gerton 

2(P) 

- 

2CP) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

W, Glover 

- 

- 

4(K) 

- 


4(K) 

- 

H. Lambe 

- 

- 

2+l*(K) 

- 

- 

1*CM)2(K) 

- 

M. Newham 

4(P) 

- 

3+l*(P) 

- 

- 

4(M) 

- 

F. Whiton 

6(P) 

- 

3+3-(P) 

- 

- 

10(M) 


W. Whitton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2CM)2(B) 

- 

B. Wilson 

6(P) 

- 

5+l*(P) 


- 

- 

- 

C. Wilson 

- 

- 


- 

- 

2(M) 

- 

J .Wilson 

6(P) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6(M) 

- 

R. Wilson 

- 


6+4''--{P), 

5CB) 

- 

- 

6(M) 

- 

W . Wilson 

3(P) 


2+l*CP) , 
ICA) 


■ 


■ 

Note A = Appletongate 

P = Pavement S = 

B = Baldertongate K 
Stodmanstreet. 

= Kirkgate 

M = Market 

Place 

Nottingham 

J . Berridge 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

4 

J . Blunt 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

4 

G. Burrowes 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

2 

T, Burrowes 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

6 

R . Cramton 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

4 

Widow Dodsley 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Mr. Garner 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

9 

S. Greaves 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


4 

T .Greaton 


_ 

— 

- 

_ 

- 

5 

T. Greene 

_ 

- 


- 

- 

- 

6 

R. Harrison 


- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

W.Hebb 



_ 

- 


- 

4 

J.Hill 

_ 

_ 

- 


- 

- 

12 

J . Hodges 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

W.Newcombe 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

J . Parker 

_ 

- 

- 

- 


- 

13 

R . Rotheram 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

3 

S. Smith 


_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

T.TopIady 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

E. While 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


4 

E. Wright 

- 

-- 

- 


- 

- 

2 

G. Wylde 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 
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Issuer 

No.l 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No.it 

No. 5 

No.(> 

No.7 

Retford (EastJ 

P . Booth 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

4 

- 

W. Bunbie 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

W . Moody 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

W.Scroopp 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

W. Smith 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

Sutton-cum~Lound 

W.Spur 

Tuxford 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

3 

— 

W. Reade 

1 

_ 


1 

- 

4 

- 

F. Strutt 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

Worksop 

J . Flecher 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

T.Lee 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

R. Rutter 

- 

- 

- 

k 

- 

9 

- 


The Hearth Tax records themselves pose questions about the population 
of Nottinghamshire in the mid-seventeenth century, Charles Deering (1695- 
1749), in his posthumously published work,®^ estimated the population of 
Nottingham itself at this period at 4,000. Potter Briscoe, “ in mentioning 
that the l674 assessment shows a total of 967 householders with hearths, 
wrote 'If this return is anything like complete it suggests, if we base the 
calculation on present-day data, that Nottingham contained a population 
of about 4,800 A, C. Wood, however, wrote two lucid papers in the mid- 

1930s in which, by using a complex formula based on the number of births 
and deaths in a year quoted from the parish registers, he was able to ar- 
rive at probably the most accurate figures yet quoted. Wood reckoned that 
between 1650 and 1659 the average annual population of Nottingham was 
5,220. Applying the same formula to other towns, he calculated the figures 
of 2,237 for Newark (1654-63), 1,237 for Worksop (1650-69), 1,210 for Mans- 
field (1600-19, admittedly a little prior to the period under review, but 
nevertheless a relevant figure), 1,026 for Southwell (l66l-70), 605 for East 
Retford (1660-69), and 500 for Tuxford (1660-69). These figures make inter- 
esting comparisons with the numbers of known token issuers. In Nottingham 
there are 43, in Newark 20, in Viorksop only three, in Mansfield twelve, 
in Southwell only two, in East Retford seven, and in Tuxford two. It can 
be additionally noted that Nottingham itself ranked twenty-sixth in a list 
of the leading provincial towns based on the number of taxed hearths at 
this time, namely 2,190, a list headed by Norwich with 7,302.''® 

Some additional notes on the issuers are appended below. 

Mansfield 

Robert Clegge Wealthy individual; wife's name Ann; left £612 175. lOd. 

in his will dated 27 September l66l , proved 30 Sep- 
tember 1662. 

William Hurst d.l700, left £56 in his will. 

Gregory Sylvester Purchased Mansfield Manor, sequestrated from the 

earl of Newcastle, for £50 ls.4d., 1652; discharged 

from duties as a constable because he was employed 
in a number of public offices for the Commonwealth , 
l656; daughter married John Firby of London, 1657. 
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Newark 

Matthew Alvey Possibly the same person named as mayor in 1692 

and 1705. 

His father (d,l654) was a prominent Royalist during 
the Civil War, and also a former mayor. 

Mayor, l677. 

Churchwarden, 1659: mayor, 1680; alderman, 28 Feb- 
ruary 1686. 

Elected to Town Council, 1650; mayor, 1656; ejected 
from Town Council for refusing to take the oath, 1662. 

Mayor, 1653- 

Mayor, 1655- 

Mayor, 1650 . 

d.l698; left £258 in his will, in which he was des- 
cribed as a gentleman. 

Nottingham 

The minutes of the Common Council of Nottingham briefly mention the ordering 
of the Corporation halfpence. Under Thursday, 21 October 1669, appears 

the following entry: 

'It is this day ordered that Master Ralph Edge and Master 
John Parker shall provide halfe pence, stampt with the Armes 

of the Corporacion, to the value of l5li. ' 

Ralph Edge (1622-84) was a prominent Nottingham worthy of the time. 
He came to the county from an old Staffordshire family with a seat at Hor- 
ton, and married a widow, Mrs. Anne Charlton, in November 1654. He 
served the double office of mayor and town clerk in 1664/5, 1671/2, and 
1678 / 9 , and was the town clerk under the mayor, Christopher Hall, at the 

time the tokens were ordered. The chamberlains appointed for 1669/70 were 
Arthur Riccards and Henry Twells; assuming the tokens to have been used 
in Nottingham between 1669 and their declaration as illegal in 1672, those 

chamberlains who followed Riccards and Twells in office were Richard Smyth 
the younger and Robert Coulston in 1670/1, and William Wylde and John Par- 
ker in 1671 / 2 . 

John Berridge Married (1) Barbara Garner, 10 March 1649, (2) Eliza- 

beth Whitwick, widow, at Radford, 23 April 1664. 

Robert Cramton Married (1) Katherine Richards at St. Peter’s, 28 

September 1664, (2) Ellen Dennis, spinster of St. 

Mary ' s , 11 November I 68 I . 

Joshua Ellison Married Ruth Waring, 3 June 1646 . 

Sam Garner Son of Adrian Garner (d. 1672) , and brother of Steven 

Garner; married (1) Anne Higham, I 6 June 1657, (2) 
Mary Awsworth, spinster aged 40, at Nuthall, 3 Oct- 
ober 1685 . 

Steven Garner Son of Adrian Garner (see above) , Ruling eider of 

the chapel at High Pavement, Nottingham, c.l654; 

lay member of the Nottingham Puritan Church Associa- 
tion, which terminated in June 1660. 


Henry Cam 

Denis Cooling 
John Gerton 

Matthew Newham 

Benjamin Wilson 
Christopher Wilson 
Robert Wilson 
William Wilson 
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Thomas Greaton 
Christopher Hall 


Robert Harrison 
John Hart 


Joshua Hill 


John Hodges 

Joseph Innocent 
William Newcombe 


John Parker 


Benjamin Rickards 


Jonathan Simpson 
Samuel Smith 

Richard T urpin 
Edward White 
Joseph Wright 

Gervas Wylde 


Married Anne Parsons, 19 June 1655- 

Native of Mansfield; wife's name Sarah; traded in 
St. Mary's parish; sheriff, 1663; mayor, 1662, 1669, 
1676 , and 1683; owned land at Mansfield and Alfreton; 
retired from public affairs, I 688 ; will dated 17 May 
1689 , probate granted 21 May 1690. 

Buried at St, Peter's, 1706. 

Committed to prison for refusing, as a quaker, to 
attend services in church, 1666 (possibly the legend 
on his octagonal token may refer to a promise of re- 
demption even though the Issuer was serving a gaol 
sentence); received licence for Quakers to worship 
in Spaniel Row, Nottingham, 1689. 

Apothecary; wife's name Mary; owned property in 
Nottingham and Cotgrave; will dated 24 April 1675, 
probate granted 27 May l678; buried at St. Peter’s. 

Lived at Nuthall; married Joan Collishaw 8 February 
1651 ; goods ordered to remain in the hands of the 
constables pending payment of hearth tax, 1676. 

Married Mary Hall of Costacke, 1 December l656. 

Son of William Newcombe, baker and innkeeper 
(d.l666); lived at High Pavement, probably on site 
of an old inn which used to stand in Angel Yard; 
married Mary Hartstaffe, 29 May 1670. 

Born about 1630, son of William Parker, former mayor 
and alderman: married Mary Hollingworth of Spondon, 
CO. Derby, 3 July l654: probably the Parker referred 
to in connection with the Corporation halfpence, 1669; 
mayor, 1679, 1686; alderman, 1693; founded library 
at the Free School, 1693; will dated 26 October 1693, 
in which he willed a charity to Nottingham. 

Married Elizabeth Parker, daughter of William Parker 
and brother of John Parker, 17 September l662; will 
dated 25 April 1675, probate granted 28 February 
1677: buried at St, Peter's. 

Married Mary Robinson of Burnbroughton , June 1656. 

Son of Richard Smith, councillor, born about 1638; 
married Lydia Bourne, daughter of Revd. Emanuel 
Bourne of Waltham, co. Leicester, May I 66 O. 

Married Dorothy Heeze, June 1656. 

Married Mrs. Elizabeth Riley, 2 March I 67 I. 

Councillor, 1657; mayor, l667, 1674 (died in office, 

11 February 1675); will proved 25 October 1675- 

Ironmonger, born about 1632, second son of William 
and Ruth Wylde of Nettle worth, and grandson of an 
Andalusian merchant in London; lived in St. Peter's 
parish; chamberlain, 1667; sheriff, 1669; mayor, I 68 I; 
will dated 28 November 1687, probate granted 30 Jan- 
uary 1 690 . 
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East Retford 

Peter Booth Innkeeper; attorney-at-law; alderman; wife's name 

Elizabeth; will dated 23 August 1670. 

FORGERIES 

At the bottom of Plate 8 are illustrated (Nos. 1-3) three modern copies of 
Nottingham seventeenth-century tokens (John Blunt with the reverse legend 
in script, Thomas Burrowes, and Steven Garner, the tollkeeper). They are 
shown in company with two other forgeries, A and B (Jeffery Masmore of 
Wantage, Berkshire and Nathan Smedley of Melbourne, Derbyshire), which 
may have been executed at about the same time. None of these pieces has 
previously been publicly denounced as false; nevertheless, all are on flans 
considerably larger than the seventeenth-century originals. Their crudity 
of execution has not precluded them from being sold in good faith to collec- 
tors in the .past, and it is hoped that this note will expose these items for 
what they are. 

It is difficult to be certain as to when these pieces first appeared. 
Toplis made no mention of them, and there were apparently none in his col- 
lection when it was dispersed in 1889-90, assuming that had examples been 
present some would have passed to Nottingham Castle Museum. That they 
were in existence by 1912 is in no doubt, as specimens of two of them (Blunt 
and Burrowes) are illustrated in Burton's paper. Moreover, from the text, 
it is apparent that Burton considered them genuine. The fact that Burton 
himself was an active collector of Nottinghamshire coins and tokens before 
the turn of the century, and could have owned these pieces by that time, 
coupled with the knowledge that Lowsley, who died in 1905, owned the speci- 
men previously referred to as an 'unpublished halfpenny' and marked A 
on the Plate, could point to an emanation date between iSpO and 1900. [/ 

one is to believe an apparent cataloguing anomaly, Lowsley may also have 

had a specimen of the Steven Garner forgery (see Appendix 2) which was 
included in his sale in 1899- Additionally, the inclusion in Spink's 
Numismatic Circular for December l893, quoted in Appendix 2, of a specimen 
of Burrowes' token on a 'larger' flan, may inadvertently be the first refer- 
ence to one of these forgeries. 

Several specimens of the three types of Nottingham forgeries have been 

seen by the writers. Of the John Blunt piece five are known to them, two 

in Nottingham Castle Museum (one given in 1972), one in Newark Museum 
(the Burton specimen illustrated in 1912), and two in private collections. 
Four specimens of the Thomas Burrowes forgery have been accounted for, 
one in Nottingham Castle Museum (ex H.Pegg collection), one in Newark Mu- 
seum (ex Burton), and two in private hands. Six examples of the Steven 
Garner copy have been examined, two of them in Nottingham Castle Museum 
(acquired in 1926 and 1972), and four privately owned. One of these four 
is a striking in silver, which was included as genuine in the Wallworth 
sale in 1943. This piece, from the same dies as its copper companion, is 
struck on a crudely formed flan of clipped appearance. 

Other previous references to specimens of these forgeries are patchy. 
In April 1939 Seaby listed one (No. 56250) of the John Blunt forgeries as 'a 
curious piece of local manufacture'. Carthew had a specimen of the Thomas 
Burrowes copy, and Nott one of Steven Garner's. 

The other forgeries of Wantage and Melbourne require further comment. 
The specimen of Masmore 's token in Sheffield Museum, purchased from a local 
lady with a miscellaneous group of 144 other coins and tokens in 1932, is 
not silver,®^ but rather has the appearance of being nickel-plated. Another 
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specimen was included, once again described as an 'unpublished halfpenny’, 
in the Faulkner sale (Lot 99)- The Melbourne copy is one of an apparent 
series, all by the same hand, of Derbyshire tokens. So far, seven different 
types have been noted, namely 8. W. Derby shire Nos. 10, 82, 92, 106, 112, 

123, and 124. All of these with a group of three initials on them have 
the curious trait of depicting the 'triangle' of initials inverted. Specimens 
of all seven types were given to Derby Museum by Denys E. Bower (d.l978), 
who was a local collector of Jacobite relics, in June 1928. Interestingly, 
they were all recorded as forgeries in the Museum's accession book . 

It can be surmised from the foregoing that these forgeries, if all were 
perpetrated by the same hand, probably came from a source somewhere in 
the North Midlands. 


APPENDIX 1 


The first Appendix lists 

the totals, 6y Wiilismson' 

s Boyne reference 

numbers, of 

all specimens noted as 

being offered for sale, at 

auction or 

in the lists 

of three principal 

dealers, between 1890 and 

1981. 

A complete 

breakdown < 

of this information 

appears in Appendix 2. 

Some 

duplication 

in the offering of specimens must be 
be taken at its face value. 

No. 

allowed for, and this list 

No. 

should only 

No. 

B.W. 

offered 

B.W. 

offered 

B.W. 

offered 

1 

5 

33 

I 

64 

6 

2 

3 

34 

0 

65 

10 

3 

3 

35 

2 

66 

7 

4 

0 

36 

10 

67 

7 

5 

0 

37 

0 

68 

2 

6 

18 

38 

3 

69 

1 

7 

0 

39 

15 

70 

0 

8 

0 

40 

17 

71 

5 

R .Sadler 

3 

41 

0* 

72 

1 1 

10 

4 

42 

0 

73 

6 

11 

1 

43 

1 

1^ 

8 

12 

1 

44 

5 

75 

9 

13 

12 

45 

0"- 

76 

1 

14 

2 

46 

6 

78 

4 

15 

21 

47 

0 

79 

3 

16 

4 

48 

8 

80 

0 

17 

7 

49 

2 

82 

1 

19 

7 

50 

3 

83 

1 

20 

0 

51 

47 

84 

1 

21 

4 

52 

1 

85 

1 

22 

5 

53 

4 

86 

0 

23 

5 

54 

2 

87 

5 

24 

0 

55 

4 

88 

5 

25 

3 

56 

0 

89 

8 

26 

15 

58 

21 

90 

0 

28 

5 

59 

14 

91 

7 

29 

4 

60 

7 

92 

0 

30 

11 

61 

0 

93 

0 

31 

6 

62 

8 

94 

0 

32 

16 

63 

3 

95 

17 
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No. 



No. 



No. 

B.W. 


offered 


B.W. 

offered 


B.W. 

offered 

96 


0 


106 

2 


W. Scroopp 

1 

97 


1 


107 

1 


115 

0 

98 


3 


108 

1 


116 

12 

99 


1 


109 

1 


W . Spur 

3 

100 


1 


1 10 

2 


117 

5 

101 


4 


111 

1 


118 

6 

102 


0 


W , Bunbie 

0 


119 

9 

103 


3 


112 

6 


120 

2 

104 


3 


113 

4 


121 

1 

105 


0 


114 

0 




* The annotated copy of 

Williamson ' s 

Boyne in 

the 

possession of 

Spink & 

Son notes 

the 

passing of a 

specimen of 

B.W. 41 

through their hands; addi- 

tionally , 

the 

similar 

copy 

of Williamson's Boyne 

in 

the possession 

of B.A. 

Seaby Ltd 

. notes the 

passing of a specimen of B.W. 45 

through their 

hands. 


APPENDIX 2 

All the references are to Williamson's Boyne numeration. 
DEALERS' PRINTED LISTS 

The Numismatic Circular C Spink & Son Ltd) 


December 1893 

2, 6, 13, 15, 19, 30. 32, 36. 39, 40, 48, 51 (3 pieces), 
53, 54, 55, 58, 58 variety, apparently (sic) from the 
same dies but on a larger flan, 59, 64, 65, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75 (e>r Toplis Coll.), 78, 88, 91, 95. 98, 104, 110 
(ex Toplis Coll.), 119- 

November 1895 

88. 

November 1898 

15, 36, 39 (2 pieces), 40, 51, 72. 

August 1908 

13, 16, 19, 26 (2 pieces), 30 (2 pieces), 39, 44, 51, 

65, 75, 91, 95, 116, 117. 

August 1911 

26, 30, 39, 51, 65, 75, 95, 116. 

May 7 914 

6, 26, 30, 31, 40, 51 (2 pieces), 73, 75, 95, 101, 106. 

May-June 1919 

6, 15, 29, 40, 51, 66, 75, 95. 

March-April 1925 

6, 15, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35. 36, 38, 
40, 44, 46, 48, 50, 51, 58, 59, 60, 62. 64, 66, 67, 72, 
78, 79, 88, 89, 95. 101. 116, 118. 

July 1930 

6, 15. 17, 32 (2 pieces), 35, 40, 46, 48, 51 (the three 

varieties), 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 72, 74, 79, 87, 89, 95, 
103. 

May 1937 

99. 

December 191i6 

26. 

June 1950 

6, 15, 48, 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 72, 87, 89, 95. 100, 103- 

April 1952 

51. 

June 1967 

52, 58. 
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September 1%9 
November 1972 
February 1975 
May 1975 
March 1976 
September 1976 


113 (2 pieces). 

15, 32, 58, 95, 119- 
58. 

87. 

6, 49, 58. 

R. Sadler, 32, 49, 51 (2 pieces), 59, 60, 62, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 71. 72, 74, 121. 


Sea6y 's 
October 1929 
October 1 932 
November 193ti 
June 1938 
November 193S 
January 1939 
March 1946 


June 1949 
February 195k 
June 1956 
November 1956 
February 1972 
August 1972 
June 1978 

January 1977 


Lists, and the Coin and Medal Bulletin (B.A.Seaby Ltd.) 
59. 

51. 

51. 

51. 

26 . 

10, 31. 


The 

Col. 

Thomas 

Carthew 

Coll. 

1, 

3, 

6, R 

.Sadler, 

10, 

13, 

14, 

15, 

17, 

19, 

21, 

22, 

23, 

25, 

26, 

28, 

29, 

30, 

32, 

36, 

38, 

39. 

40, 

44, 

46, 

48, 

50, 

51, 

53, 

55, 

58, 

59, 

60, 

62, 

63, 

64, 

65, 

66, 

67, 

68, 

71. 

72, 

73, 

74, 

75, 

76, 

78. 

83. 

87, 

88, 

89, 

95, 

101, 

no, 112, 

W. Scroopp, 

116, 

W.Spur, 

117, 

118, 

119. 












104. 

32. 

51, 60. 

51. 

13, 62, 91. 

6, 26, 58. 

W . Spur. 

Coins & Antiquities Ltd. 
R. Sadler, 59, 72, 118. 


PRICED CATALOGUES 


G. C.Kent, British Coins and Tokens (Chichester, 1913) 

13, 16, 19. 26, 30, 39, 44, 51, 65, 75, 91, 95, ll6, 117. 

H. A. and P.J.Seaby, A Catalogue of the Copper Coins and Tokens of the 

British Isles (1949) 


1, 3, 6, 
116, 117 

10, 

. 119. 

13, 19, 26, 

28, 30, 

31, 40, 

51, 

73, 95, 

112, 

H.A.Seaby, British Copper 

Coins 

and their 

Values. 

Part 

II. 

Tokens 

(1st 


ed., 1961; 2nd ed. with M. Bussell, 1965) 

15, 44, 51, 66, 87- 

P.J.Seaby and M. Bussell, British Tokens and their Values (1970) 

13, 36, 40, 51, 58. 95, 111, 120. 
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AUCTION CATALOGUES 

These are listed chronologically, and not by auctioneer. Buyers of the lar- 
ger groups of particular importance are noted. Sales at Glendining & Co. 
are prefixed G; sales at Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge (1861-1924), Sotheby 
& Co. (1924—75), and Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co. (from 1975) are all prefixed 
S. Although the catalogues of Christie's for the relevant period have also 
been searched, no Nottinghamshire tokens have been found in them. 

S. 21-22 February 1890 (John Toplis) ~ Lot 221 included unspecified Notting- 
hamshire tokens. Lot 225 included 88 tokens from Bing- 
ham, Collingham, Mansfield, Nottingham, Newark, and 
Worksop. Both lots purchased by Spink. 

S. 7-9 December 1891 (Mantin /nett Preston)- Lot 230 included 27 Notting- 
hamshire tokens, purchased by Taylor. 

S. 4-7 March 1895 (Royal United Services Institution). Lot 397 included 

B.W. Nos. 28, 40, 51, 59. 

S. 16-18 January 1899- Lot 314 included B.W. Nos. 15, 17, 22, 32, 38, 50, 

58, 59, 62, 79, 116, 118, and an ’unpublished' specimen 

about which no further details were given. Purchased 
by Lincoln. 

S. 3 May 1899 (Lt~Col. Barzillai Lowsfey, R.E.)- Lot 54 comprised B.W. 

Nos. 1, 2, 6, 13, 15. 19, 21, 23, 26, 29, 30, 32, 36, 

39, 40, 48, 51, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 63, 65, 66, 67, 71, 

72. 73, 74, 75, 78, 84, 88, 89. 91, 95, 98, 103, 104, 

109, 112, 113, ll6, 118, 119, 120, and 'a smaller piece 
(zd) of type No. 75, being the Farthing’. Purchased by 
Spink. 

S. 28-29 April 1902. Lot 175 included B.W. Nos. 13, 91- 

S. 10 June 1902 ((fell-known Amateur). Lot 208 included B.W. Nos. 1, 2, 

15 (2 pieces), 51, 53, 58. 

G. 21 February 1905- Lot 82 included B.W. No. 112. 

G. 14-15 February 1907. Lot 263 included B.W, No. 39- Cf. 24.5. 1907 , Lot 157, 

S. 15-16 July 1907 (Frank Ernest Macfadyen). Lot 146 included a W.Spur 

token, purchased by Baldwin. Lot l69 included B.W. 

Nos. 3, 6, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 26, 32, 36, 39, 40, 

48, 51 (2 dies), 55. 58, 59, 63, 64, 65, 72, 73, 74, 75, 

89, 95. 119- Purchased by Taylor. 

G. 25 September 1907. Lot 7 included B.W. Nos. 51, 58. 

S. 28 February 1908 (George Charles IfiJJiamson) . Lot 273 included B.Vf, 

No. 51. 

G. 30 January 1913. Lot 158 included B.W. No. 15- 
G. 28 May 1914- ■ Lot 45 included B.W. No. 30. 

S, 6 June 1916. Lot 65 included B.W. Nos. 23, 58, 59. 

G. 15 March 1917. Lot' 134 included B.W. Nos. 36, 51, 117- 

S. 22 April I918 ((fell-known Collector) . Lot 49 included B.W. Nos. 15, 32, 

73, 83. 

G. 28 June 1918. Lot 34 included B.W, Nos. 39, II6. 

S. 12-13 July 1920 (Lord Peckover) . Lot 133 included 13 unspecified Notiing- 
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hamshire tokens, 

S. 15-19 November 1920 {W. Talbot Ready). Lot 924 included 16 unspecified 

Nottinghamshire tokens. 

G. 18-19 April 1923 {Gentleman deceased). Lot 23 included five tokens of 

Nottingham, one of Collingham, two of Mansfield, and 
six of Newark. 

S. 15 March 1926 {Lord Middleton ). Lot 94 included B.W. Nos. 51, 66. 

Purchased by Faulkner. 

G. 28 October 1926. Lot 85 included B.W. Nos. 6, 22, 40, 89 , 112. Lot 

105 included B.W. No. 51. 

S. 16 November 1927 {John O'Neill Barnes). Lot 415 included two unspecified 

Nottinghamshire tokens. 

G. 19-20 December 1929 C4. S. Siddeii ) . Lot 386 included nine tokens from 

Collingham, Mansfield, Newark, Nottingham, and South- 
well. 

G. 30 January 1930. Lot 153 included nine unspecified Nottinghamshire 

tokens, 

G. 20 July 1932. Lot 78 included B.W. No. 51- 

G. 23 September 1932. Lot 71 included B.W. No. 51- 

G. 8 November 1933- Lot 245 included B.W. Nos. 6, 15, 17, 32, 51, 58, 59, 

60, 95. 

G. 11 November 1933. Lot 135 included B.W. No.51 ■ 

G. 21-23 May 1940 {William James Faulkner). Lot 173 comprised B.W. Nos. 

6, 11, 13, 15, 16, 21, 22, 25 , 26, 32, 36, 39, 40, 46, 

116, 118 , 119, and an unpublished token of Retford (W, 
Scroopp) . Lot 174 included 24 tokens from Nottingham, 

unspecified except for B.W. No, 69-’° Both lots grouped 
together and purchased by Baldwin, 

G, 23-27 June 1941 {Revd.W .L.Gantz) . Lot 1651 included B.W. Nos. 6, 15, 

30 , 32 , 40, 82 , 85, 116 . Purchased by Lord Grantley. 

G. 8 August 1941. Lot 131 included four unspecified Nottinghamshire 

tokens . 

G, 17 June 1943 {J .N .G. Wall-worth) . Lot 2 included B.W. Nos. 26, 112. 

G. I 8 -I 9 May 1944 {Lord Grantley ). Lot 1986 included five tokens from 

Mansfield, Newark and Nottingham. 

G. 27 June 1946 {H.A.T .PackJord) . Lot 50 included unspecified Nottingham- 

shire tokens. Purchased by Nott. 

G, 20 February 1947 {V .B .Cro-\f/ther-Beynon) . Lot 140 included eight unspeci- 
fied Nottinghamshire tokens. 

G. 21-23 November 1956 {H.W.TafJs). Lot 870 included B.W. Nos, 6, 15, 17, 

28, 39, 40, 46, 51, 58, 67, 71, 74, 89, 98, 107, 119. 

Purchased by Baldwin . 

G, 14 April 1964. Lot 386 included B.W. Nos , 31 , 32, 46 . 

G. 22 September 1971 {Len Lowe). Lot 306 included B.W. Nos. 1, 6, 9, 12, 

13, 15 , 16, 23, 26, 30 , 31 , 32 , 33, 36, 39, 40 , 43, 48, 
58, 62, 65, 67, 72, 91. 95, 101, IO 6 , 108 , 113, 119. 
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Purchased by Seaby. (N.B: This collection was not 
detailed in the printed catalogue, but one of the 
writers (P.M. ) recorded it by the above reference 
numbers before the sale took place). 

S. 19 October 1978. Lot 551 included B.W. No. 51- 

G. 17-18 October 1979. Lot 239 included B.W. Nos. 39, 51 (three pieces), 

97. 

S. l6 April 1980- Lot 460 included B.W. No. 51. 

S. 11 June 1980. Lot 231 included B.W. No. 51. 

S. l8 February 1981. Lot 402 included B.W. No. 67. 


APPENDIX 3 

The R.A.Nott collection, purchased by Spink after his death in I960, 
was sold, it is believed, almost in its entirety, to the Hon.R.H. and 
Mrs . E . M. Norweb. The Nott collection comprised the following specimens, 
numbered according to Preston-Morley & Pegg. 



6, 11, 

14, 17, 

19, 22, 24, 

28, 

30. 

31, 33, 

38, 47, 52, 

53, 54, 


56 (fou 

r pieces) 

, 57, 59, 63, 

64, 

65, 

66, 68, 

70, 71, 75, 

77, 81, 


93, 97, 

99, 101, 

105, 115, 128, 

129, 

131. 




The 

H.Pegg 

collection 

was sold after 

this 

paper was written. 

in Spink 

Coin 

Auction 

No. 19 (3 

March 1982) . 

It 

comprised the 

following specimens , 


numbered according to Preston-Morley & Pegg. 


5, 

7, 

11 , 14, l6, 17 (two pieces) , 21 , 

22, 

23, 26, 

27, 

29, 

30, 

31 

( two 

pieces) , 32, 33, 36, 38, 41 , 42, 

49, 

50, 52, 

56, 

57, 

59, 

63, 

65, 

66 (three pieces), 71, 72, 77, 78 

(two 

pieces) , 

93, 

97 

(two 

pieces) , 

99, 101, 105 (two pieces), 106, 

108, 

113, 126, : 

127, 

131, 


133, 135, 138. 


NOTES 

1. G . C , Williamson , Trade Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century 

(1889-91). 

2. J.G. Milne, Catalogue of Oxfordshire Seventeenth Century Tokens 

(Oxford, 1935). 

3. G.C.Boon, Welsh Tokens of the 17th Century (Cardiff, 1973). 

4. In actuality, 100 private traders and Nottingham Corporation, 

5. Dictionary of A^ationai Biography, xxi, 525-28. The spelling of 

t'le surname has been rendered in accordance with DNB and other 
biographies. 

6. W.Tann, Midlanders Who Made History. Vol. I. lSOO-1800, pp.76- 

77. 

7. In the Sotheby sale catalogue, 15 March 1926, the title is given 

as 'The Coin Collection formed by Sir Francis Willoughby, d.l688, 
^he eminent natural philosopher, and his son , the first Lord Middle- 

ton ’ . In the first instance, Willughby the philosopher was never 
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knighted and died in 1672; his eldest son, Francis (1666-88) was created 
a baronet in l677 but never married, while his second son, Thomas 
(1671-1729), who succeeded to the baronetcy on his brother's death, 
was not created Baron Middleton until December 1711. 

8. T.SnelUng, A R'iew of the Copper Coin and Coinage of England (1766), 

and pl.ii, No. 31. The names he mentions are Blackwell, Booth, Browne, 
Burrowes, Cam, Chapman, Clarke, Glover, Goddard, Hall, Hart, Heath, 
Hebb, Hill, Hodges, Hurst, Lambe, Lee, Lewis, Markham, Moody, Parker, 

Ridge, Simpson, Smith, Sylvester, Toplady, White, Whitton, Willson, 
Wood, and Wright. 

9. J.Throsby, (ed.) The Antiquities of Nottinghamshiref by Eobert Thoroton. 
(Republished, with large additions, 3 vols., Nottingham, 1790-1796) but 
specifically vol. 2, pp. 56 and 148. John Wigley was a contemporary 
Nottingham engraver and bookseller. 

10. W.Merrey, Remarks Upon the Coinage of England (Nottingham, 1794). 

11. J.T. Godfrey, The Stratton Manuscripts: being notes on the history of 
Nottinghamshire (Nottingham, 1910). 

12. John Carr, incidentally, was the architect of the Crescent at Buxton, 

shown on the 1796 halfpenny, and the town hall at Newark, shown on 
the 1811 shilling. He was a close friend of the Stretton family (cf. 

D.N.B. iii, 1079). 

13 . W. Boyne, Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century (1858). 

14. Sotheby, 19 March 1855- Three lots included seventeenth-century tokens, 
Nos, 395 (66 pieces of London), 396 (124 pieces of various counties), 
and 397 (105 pieces of various counties). 

15. J.Toplis, 'List of Unpublished Nottinghamshire Seventeenth Century 
Tokens', NC (1884), 343-46; C.F.Keary and W. Wroth 'Seventeenth Century 
Tokens in the British Museum not described in Boyne’s work,' NC (1884). 

16 . J.Toplis, 'Seventeenth Century Tokens of Nottinghamshire.' In A Collec- 
tion of Papers on the History, Antiquities, Topoeraphy, 6c of Notting- 
hamshire, from Old Nottinghamshire, ed. J. Potter Briscoe (2nd ser, 
1884), pp. 10-22. 

17 . News of the bequest of Toplis' collection to the Nottingham Castle Mu- 
seum was carried in The Numismatist , issue no. 2 (Accrington, April 
1889), p.l4. 

18 . Namely Richard Sadler of Cossall, William Bunbie and William Scroopp 
of East Retford, and William Spur of Sutton-cum-Lound. 

19 . J.P. Briscoe, Bypaths of Nottinghamshire History (Nottingham, 1905), 
pp. 73-77. Potter Briscoe was the Nottingham City librarian, who com- 
piled and edited many books on Nottinghamshire history, 

20. F.E, Burton, 'The Nottingham Mint', In Memorials of Old Nottingham- 
shire, ed. E , L .Guilford , (Nottingham, 1912), pp. 306-322. 

21. Fifty-nine pieces were listed in the lot acquired by Anderton. The 
collection also included specimens of the William Scroopp and William 
Spur tokens listed under other counties . 

22. Fortunately, details of the condition of the pieces in the Carthew collec- 
tion are in the possession of the writers, and should assist in deter- 
mining pieces from this collection should they ever come to light. 

Thomas Carthew collection (Seaby's List 340, March 1946, No.CT27). 


23. 
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24 . T.C.S. Bulletin, i, no. 4 (May 1972), 84, and no. 5 (July 1972), 111-12. 

25 . Spinks' A^nmismalzc Circular {September 1976), No. 7630. 

26 . Coins & Antiquities Token List 5 (January 1977), T.199. 

27 . The British Museum' s systematic register of acquisitions was begun in 
1838 . It is possible that the specimen of No. 55 in the National Collec- 
tion is originally from the important Samuel Tyssen cabinet , which was 
acquired and enlarged by Charles Roberts, and later sold to the Trust- 
ees by Matthew Young (cf. Boyne, pp. x-xi). 

28. Thomas Carthew collection (Seaby's List 340 (March 1946), N0.CTI6). 

29 . A note in Messrs. Seaby's annotated copy of Williamson's Boyne. 

30 . P.J.Seaby, 'A Guide to the Token Coinage of the 17th Century: Hertford- 
shire', Seaby's Coin and Medal Bulletin (May-July 196l), but specifi- 
cally July, p. 267 . 

31. Sotheby, 15 July 1907, lot I 46 . 

32 . Macfadyen's annotated set of Williamson's Boyne in possession of one 
of the writers (P.M.) curiously does not mention this token. 

33 . T. Sheppard, 'A List of the Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lincolnshire, 
in the Hull Museum, with descriptions of hitherto unpublished tokens 
and varieties', Transactions of tbe Yorkshire Numismatic Society, i, 
pt. if [Supplement], 115-44- 

34. P . D . Whitting , Coins, Tokens and Medals of the East Riding of Yorkshire 
(York, 1969), p.2. 

35. A. Smith, A Catalogue of the Town and Trade Tokens of Lincolnshire 
issued in the Seventeenth Century (Horncastle, 1931). 

36 . Thomas Carthew collection (Seaby's List 340, March 1946, No.CT21, attri- 
buted to Long Sutton, Lincolnshire). 

37. Seaby's Coin and Medal Bulletin (July 1978), No. N.IOO. 

38. T.W. Townsend, 'Seventeenth Century Token of William Spur’, ibid. (April 

1974 ), 123; P . J . P . Morley , 'Seventeenth Century Token of VVilliam Spur’, 

ibid. (June 1974), 193. 

39 . W. Gilbert, 'The Token Coinage of Essex in the Seventeenth Century', 
Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, xiii and xiv (1914- 
18 ). 

40. P.J.Seaby, 'A Guide to the Token Coinage of the 17th Century: Essex,' 
Seaby's Coin and Medal Bulletin, (January-April 1961). 

41. E. and E.Judson, A Re-Listing of the Seventeenth Century Trade Tokens 
of Essex. (Little Bardfield, 1973). 

42. Notts, and Derby Notes & Queries, ii, (July 1894), 91. 

43 . Also suggested independently by S.H. Monks and R.H. Thompson . A burr 
is the prickly seedling or flower-head of a plant. 

44. The writers are grateful to Mr.E.Danson for this explanation. 

45 . A. B. Clarke, 'Notes on the Mayors of Nottingham 1600-1775', Transactions 
of the Tboroton Society, xli (1937), 58-59- 

46. This compares with 65 per cent for Buckinghamshire, the only other 
county previously covered in this fashion. See BNJ xliii (1973), 97- 
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47. Third Annual Report of the Castle Museum Committee, for the year ending 
31 October 1880. 

48. Twelfth Annual Report of the Castle Museum Committee, for the year 
ending 25 March 1890. 

49. Sotheby , 21-22 February 1890. 

50. Excluding forgeries. 

51. Excluding forgeries. 

52. See footnote 27 for details of the acquisition by the British Museum of 
their token collection. 

53. Harry Pegg collection, Spink Auction No. 19, 3 March 1982. 

54. No. 39. 

55- Boon, p. 27. 

56. R.P. Shilton, The History of Southwell (Newark, I8l8). 

57. W.T. Baker, (ed.), Seconds of the Borough of Nottingham, v (1626-1702 J 
(Nottingham, 1900) , 315. 

58. Information courtesy of R .H. Thompson . 

59. Scrap Book, x (ii) (1 June 1940), 18. 

60. This was struck in l668 or l669 (see Additions and Die Varieties), and 
not the date shown on the token. 

61 . This was struck in 1659 ( see Additions and Die Varieties) , and not the 
date shown on the token. 

62. A specimen in a private collection is known struck over an unpublished 
token of Whitecross Street, Cripplegate. The undertype is not clear, 
but one can ascertain the date, 1666. 

63. A specimen in a private collection is known struck over a token on 
which the date is partly visible on one side, and the word [m] ARCHANT 
and a five-point mullet on the other, suggesting an Irish undertype, 
but apparently not a known token in the Irish series. 

64 . Other works whose illustrations have been consulted in this respect are: 

G. Berry, Taverns and Tokens of Pepys' London (1978); G. Berry and 
P . J . P .Morley , 'A Revised Survey of the Seventeenth-Century Tokens of 
Buckinghamshire' , £fA(7 xliii ( 1973); J • H. Blundell , Bedfordshire Seventeenth 
Century Tokens, (Newport, I.o.W., 1928); G.C.Boon, tVefsh 'Tokens of 

the 17th Century (Cardiff, 1973); E.T. Leeds, Oxford Tradesmen's Tokens 
(Oxford, 1923 .); J.G. Milne, Catalogue of Oxfordshire Seventeenth Century 
Tokens (Oxford, 1935): A. Smith, A Catalogue of the Town and Trade 
Tokens of Lincolnshire issued in the Seventeenth Century (Horncastle, 
1931); W.C. Wells, 'Seventeenth-Century Tokens of Northamptonshire', 
BNJ viii ( 1911 ); J.L.Wetton, The Hampshire Seventeenth Century Traders' 
Tokens (Lymington, 1964); P . D . Whitting , Coins, Tokens and Medals of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, (York, 1969); Spink Auction Nos. 7 (5 
December 1979, the Herefordshire and Shropshire collection formed by 
the late H-Lowe), and 19 (3 March 1982, the Dorset collection formed 
by the late Sir John Hanham, Bt.). 

65 . C.Deering, The History of Nottingham [Nottingham, 1751). 

66. J-P.Briscoe, Chapters of Nottinghamshire History (Nottingham, 1908), 
pp. 53-76. 
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67 . A, C. Wood, 'A Note on the Population of Nottingham in the 17th Century', 
transactions 0 / the Thoroton Society, xl (1936), 109^13; 'A Note on the 
Population of six Notts. Towns in the 17th Century’, ibid, xli (1937), 
18 - 26 . 

68. W.G. Hoskins, Local History in England (2nd edn. 1972), p.239. 

69 . J.L.Wetton, Seventeenth Century Tradesmen's Tokens (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1969), p.l2. 

70. Nineteen of the 24 tokens in Lot 174 were acquired by Mr.E.Danson, 

together with Faulkner's original envelopes. For the record, they are 
B.W. Nos. 55, 58, 59, 60, 63 , 66, 68, 69, 72, 73, 85, 86, 88, 89 , 91, 
98, 106, 107, and IO 8 . Three of these, namely B.W. Nos. 69, 73, and 

108, have since been donated to Nottingham Castle Museum, 


KEY TO THE PLATES 

The majority of the tokens illustrated on Plates 1 to 8 are in the Nottingham 
Castle Museum (C), The others are in collections which may be identified 
by reference to the key on p,174. The full list, by groups, is given below. 
The writers would particularly like to thank Dr .J .D. Bateson of the Hunterian 
Museum for providing thp photograph of N 0 .II 6 . The other photographs are 
their own. 

PLATE 1 

Group A No. 9 C., ex H.Pegg Coll, 

Group B 41 P., J.G. White Coll. 

43 C., ex j.Toplis Coll. 

48 obv. only, N., acquired 1969- 

49 BM. 

51 C,, ex J.Toplis Coll, 

52 obv, C. , ex J.Toplis Coll., rev, P., E.W.Danson Coll. 

102 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

36 P., H.Pegg Coll. 

37 C., ex J.Toplis Coll, 

46 obv. P., E.W.Danson Coll,, rev, N,, acquired 1969. 

86 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

Group C/B 44 C., ex H.Pegg Coll. 

Group C 13 BM . 

18 P., E.W.Danson Coll. 

50 P., H.Pegg CoU. 

124 H. 

103 C., ex j.Toplis Coll, 

58 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

97 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

PLATE 2 

Group D 66 obv, C. , ex J . Toplis Coll., rev. P., H.Pegg Coll- 

72 obv. P., H.Pegg Coll., rev, C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

74 C. 

78 obv. P, H.Pegg Coll., rev. C., ex J.Toplis CoU. 

87 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

104 C., ex J.Toplis CoU. 

109 P-i E.W.Danson CoU. 
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119 

c.. 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 


122 

c., 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 


135 

c.. 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 


136 

c., 

ex J.L.Wetton Coll. 


120 

c.. 

ex E.W.Danson and W.J. Faulkner Colls. 


107 

c.. 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

Group DIE 

110 

C. , 

ex J.Toplis and W.Stretton Colls. 

Group E 

73 

obv 

, N., ex F.E. Burton Coll., rev. C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 


14 

M. 



12 

M. 



24 

P., 

Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll., ex R.A.Nott 



Coll. 


114 

c., 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

PLATE 3 




Group EIF 

15 

C. , 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

Group G 

131 

P., 

E.W.Danson Coll. 

Group M 

38 

obv. 

. P., J.Tanenbaum Coll., rev. C., acquired 1880. 


138 

P., 

H.Pegg Coll. 

Group 1 

7 

BM. 


Group J 

30 

BM. 


Group K 

10 

P., 

Hon.R.H. and Mrs .E.M. Norweb Coll. 


92 

C., 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 


3 

P., 

J.Tanenbaum Coll. 


4 

BM. 



32 

obv. 

. C., ex J.Toplis Coll., rev. P., H.Pegg Coll. 


35 

N. , 

acquired 1969- 


45 

P- , 

Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E. M. Norweb Coll. 


60 

c. , 

ex E.W.Danson and W.J. Faulkner Colls. 


61 

P. , 

Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll. 


62 

c. . 

ex J.Toplis and W.Stretton Colls. 


94 

c. , 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 


125 

P., 

Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll. 


PLATE 4 


126 P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs, E.M. Norweb Coll. 

128 C., ejf J.Toplis Coll. 

116 G. 


22 

odv. C., ex J.Toplis Coll,, 

rev* 

p. 

, E.W.Danson Coll. 

137 

P., E.W.Danson Coll. 




33 

obv. C, , ex J.Toplis Coll., 

rev* 

p. 

, j.G. White Coll. 

34 

C., ex E.W.Danson Coll, 



21 

C . , ex J . Toplis Coll . 




23 

C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 




25 

obv. N., ex F.E. Burton Coll 

, , rev. 

C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

64 

C. , ex J.Toplis Coll. 



65 

C,, ex J.Toplis Coll. 




71 

obv. C. , ex J.Toplis Coll., 

rev. 

p. 

, H.Pegg CoU. 

95 

C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 




96 

obv. C. , ex J.Toplis Coll., 

rev . 

p. 

, A. H. Baldwin & Sons 

99 

C. , acquired 1880. 





105 P., H.Pegg Coll. 
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PLATE 5 


PLATE 6 


Group L 


Group M 


Group N 
Group P 


PLATE 7 


111 obv. N., ex F.E. Burton Coll., rev. P,, E.W.Danson Coll., 
ex W.]. Faulkner Coll. 

59 P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs.E, M.Norveb Coll., ex R.A.Nott 

Coll. 

26 M. 


1 

C., 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

77 

C., 

ex E.W.Danson Coll. 

63 

P., 

H.Pegg Coll. 

101 

obv. 

, P., H.Pegg Coll., rev. P., E.W.Danson Coll., ex 


W.J. Faulkner Coll. 

42 

EM. 


98 

P., 

E.W.Danson Coll., ex W.J. Faulkner Coll. 

17 

obv, 

. C., ex J.Toplis Coll., rev. P., E.W.Danson Coll. 

27 

P., 

R.H. Thompson Coll. 

28 

P., 

Hon.R.H. and Mrs.E. M.Norweb Coll., ex R.A.Nott 


Coil. 

40 

N., 

acquired 1969* 

113 

P., 

H.Pegg Coll. 

16 

c.. 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

19 

c.. 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

29 

obv, 

. P., E.W.Danson Coll., rev, C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

106 

c.. 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

118 

P., 

Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll. 

31 

N., 

ex F.E. Burton Coll. 

127 

P., 

H.Pegg Coll. 

6 

C., 

ex J.Toplis Coll, 

8 

c.. 

ex J. Toplis Coll. 

89 

P., 

J.Tanenbaum Coll. 

90 

C. , 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

134 

c., 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

112 

c.. 

ex J .Toplis Coll. 

47 

c., 

acquired 1880. 

55 

BM. 


56 

c. , 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

57 

obv. 

. P . , J .Tanenbaum Coll. , rev. P . , E.W.Danson Coll . 

20 

c., 

ex J.Toplis Coll. 

54 

P., 

A. H. Baldwin & Sons. 

117 

c.. 

ex J.Toplis Coll, 

132 

C. 


53 

obv . 

. C, , ex J.Toplis Coll., rev. N., ex F.E. Burton Coll. 

2 

c., 

ex J.Toplis Coll, 

88 

obv. 

. P,, E.W.Danson Coll., rev. C., ex J.Toplis Coll, 


129 obv. P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs . E. M.Norweb Coll., ex R.A.Nott 
and T.Carthew Colls., rev. C., ex E.W.Danson and 
W.J. Faulkner Colls. 


91 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

121 P., J.Tanenbaum Coll. 

83 obv. P,, J.Tanenbaum Coll., rev. C., ox J.Toplis Coll. 
85 obv. C., ex L.Lowe Coll., rev, C,, ex J.Toplis Coll. 
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123 C., ex J.TopUs Coll. 

108 C. , ex J.Toplis Coll. 

82 C. , ex J.TopUs Coll. 

5 P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs . E.M. Norweb Coll. 

93 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

100 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

115 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

39 BM., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

133 C., ex L.Lowe Coll. 

84 P., W.Winton Coll. 

PLATE 8 

11 P . , H.Pegg Coll. 

130 C. , ex H.Pegg Coll. 

67 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

68 C., ex J.Toplis Coll. 

69 C., ex H.Pegg Coll. 

70 C,, ex J.Toplis Coll. 

75 P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll. 

76 obv. C., ex J.Toplis Coll., rev. C., acquired 1880. 

79 C., acquired 1880. 

80 MM. 

81 P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll., ex R.A.Nott 

Coll. 

Forgeries 1 C. 

2 P,, E.W.Danson Coll. 

3 obv. C. , ex H.Pegg Coll., rev. P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs.E. 

M. Norweb Coll., ex R.A.Nott Coll. 

4 P., Hon.R.H. and Mrs. E.M. Norweb Coll., ex R.A.Nott 

and B.Lowsley Colls. 

5 P., Spink & Son Ltd., ex H.Pegg Coll. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


A DANDYPRAT REFERENCE OF 1511 


Philip Grierson 


In a previous note I put together and discussed all early printed references 
to dandyprats that seemed to be known.* Professor C.R. Cheney has kindly 
brought a new one to my attention, and its exceptionally early date makes 
it worth putting it on record. 

The reference dates from September 1511, when Archbishop Warham 
carried out a visitation of the parish of Hougham in Kent. Amongst some 
twenty small sums owing for Peter's Penee is one for a dandyprat which 
a certain Louis Yves, goldsmith, has failed to pay for two years: 'Lewys 
Yvis withholdithe to the valew by yere a dandypratt thies 2 yeres'. That 
its value was lid. appears from a subsequent Latin note of his offence: 
’Evias Goldesmythe pro denariis S. Petri aretro existentes per 2 annos Sd.'*' 

These entries do not of course imply that coins worth lid. were circula- 
ting in 1511, only that dandyprat was at that time, at least in Kent, a 
recognized term for lid. The equation presumably came about, as I sugges- 
ted in my earlier note, through the circulation of some fraudulent coins 
of Henry Vll in 1492. The passage is the earliest strictly contemporary 
reference to dandyprats that we possess, antedating Jerningham’s letter of 
1516 by five years. 

Azotes 

1. P. Grierson, 'Notes on early Tudor coinage', BNJ xli (1972), 80-5. 

2. Lambeth Palace, London. Reg. Warham fos. 50r, 69r. 


THE MINT DISPUTE, 1530-32 


J. D. Alsop 


Dr.Challis has traced the acrimonious dispute of the years after 1526 between 
the master-worker of the London mint, William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, and 
his deputies Robert Amadas, Ralph Rowlett, and Amadas' deputy Martin 
Bowes.* Although master-worker over the entire period 1509-1533, Mountjoy 's 
personal involvement with the mint was restricted and he normally exercised 
the office through deputies drawn from the membership of the Goldsmiths' 
Company.^ The year 1526 was marked by both the alteration of the coinage 
and a new contract between the master-worker and his deputies. The first 
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of a series of allegations of wrongdoing in the mint arose after the establish- 
ment of a commission of inquiry into mint affairs in June 1527. The 
commission's report of February 1528 was severely critical of the management 
provided by Amadas and Rowlett. By 1530 Lord Mountjoy, too, was dis- 
illusioned with his deputies and with the declining revenue coming to him 

under the terms of the new contract. He suspected corruption and, uncon- 

vinced by the defence offered by his deputies, began proceedings against 
Rowlett and Bowes in Chancery. Unfortunately, the outcome of this suit 

is not known, nor, hitherto, any details of mint administration over the 
course of the succeeding years until, with Mountjoy 's retirement early in 
1533, Rowlett and Bowes jointly acquired his position of master-worker 
(Amadas having died in 1532) . Mountjoy, in effect, sold his influence over 
the appointment to Rowlett and Bowes who were to remain in office until 

1543 and 1544, respectively, in spite of further complaints over the quality 
of the coinage. 

This protracted dispute reveals much about the nature of the early Tudor 
mint ' s administrators and administration. It is therefore worth-while to 
draw attention to important new evidence for 1530 at the height of the dis- 
agreement. Amadas , Rowlett, and Bowes, in justifying the exercise of their 
deputyship, are known to have accounted for profits up to Michaelmas 1530.^ 
Despite Mountjoy 's displeasure with his financial returns and the initiation 
by him of the Chancery case, it has hitherto been thought that he retained 
his deputies in office until they succeeded him in April 1533 It can now 
be ascertained that this was not the case. Mountjoy, in fact, appointed 
a new deputy for the mint in December 1530. This was Hugh Welshe, or 
Walshe, a citizen and goldsmith of London. The information is taken from 
a surviving obligation dated 4 December 1530 by Henry Pepwell, a London 
stationer, who provided surety for the good behaviour of Welshe as Mount- 
joy's deputy.^ The conditions of the obligation are transcribed below. Welshe 
is not previously known to have been employed in the Tudor mint,® but 
significantly he was one of the three individuals who reported so adversely 
on the state of the mint in February 1528.^ He had earlier been a member 
of the jury empanelled under Sir John Daunce to assess the fineness of the 
new coinage in October 1526.® It is noteworthy that the allegations of 
corruption and malpractice against Amadas, Rowlett, and Bowes were serious 
enough for Mountjoy to replace them with a new deputy. Welshe was reason- 
ably well known within the London mercantile community, but was not a 
prominent or wealthy individual. He had been on good terms with Sir John 
Skevington, the merchant of the staple and alderman of London.® Welshe 's 
will of 1532 identifies himself as a parishioner of St. Mary Woolnoth, of 
modest means, conventional in his religion, married with children living 
but under the age of majority.'" His executors included the London draper 
Christopher Raynwyke and Richard Fetherston, cleric. 

Welshe dated his will 24 April 1532 and probate was granted on 28 June 
following. It would appear likely that he remained deputy master-worker 
of the mint until around the time of his death, whereupon Rowlett and Bowes 
entered into the negotiations which led to them succeeding Mountjoy in the 
following April. Welshe ' s tenure of the office was , therefore, not long . But 
it is significant because of the circumstances in which the appointment took 
place, as part of the most serious Tower mint dispute of the early sixteenth 
century. 

Appendix 

The terms of the obligation dated 4 December 1530 in which Henry Pepvell 
bound himself in £100 to William Blount, Lord Mountjoy:*' 
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The condition of this obligation is such that where the above named 
Lord Mountjoy has granted to Hugh Welshe, citizen and goldsmith of 
London, to be deputy to the said Lord in the office of master of the 
mint and worker of the king's moneys in the Tower of London, the realm 
of England, and the town of Calais and marches of the same, to occupy 
the said office as deputy to the said Lord Mountjoy according to a pair 
of indentures made between the said Lord Mountjoy on the one part and 
the said Hugh Walshe on the other part, whereof the date is the day 
of the date of this. If the said Hugh well and truly occupy and 

exercise the same office during the time that he shall occupy the said 
office as deputy to the said Lord Mountjoy, and also that during the 

said time he discharge, keep, and save harmless the said Lord and all 
and every other person and persons, their heirs and executors, that 
stand bound or hereafter shall be bound as sureties or borowes for the 
said Lord for any thing concerning the said office, and discharge, keep, 
and save harmless the said Lord, his heirs and executors of and for 

all manner articles, covenants, grants, and orders made or hereafter 
to be made by the king ' s highness or his most honourable Council 
between the king's said highness and the said Lord Mountjoy concerning 
the said office, and also well and truly observe, perform, fulfil, and 

keep all and singular covenants, grants, articles, and clauses in the 
said indentures specified and contained which on the part and behalf 
of the said Hugh, his executors, and assigns are to be fulfilled and 
kept, that then this present obligation to be void and of none effect. 
Or else [it is] to stand in full strength and virtue. [ signed] hary 
pepwell 

NOTES 

1. C.E.Challis, The Tudor Coinage (Manchester 1978), pp. 78-81. 

2. Ibid. , pp.63-4. 

3. Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 'Reign of Henry VIII, 
ed. J.S. Brewer et ai (2nd edn., 1920-32), iv, 6648. 

4 . Challis , op . cit . , p . 80 . 

5- Public Record Office, King’s Remembrancer's office, original bonds, 

E 114/1, part ii, unnumbered. 

6. He is not listed in: C.E.Challis, 'Mint Officials and Moneyers of the 
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FRENCH ASSIGNATS CURRENT IN BRITAIN: 
THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 

R. H. Thompson 


The history of John Wilkinson's re-use of assignats to pay his North Wales 
miners and ironworkers was published long since by Prof , W. H.Chaloneri 
The main source is a letter to Lord Chief Justice Kenyon of 19 December 1792, 
which enclosed: 

an assignat, made payable at Bersham Furnace, endorsed 'Gilbert 
Gilpin'... The Presbyterian tradesmen receive them in payment for 
goods, by which intercourse they have frequent opportunities to corrupt 
the principles of that description of men, by infusing into their minds 
the pernicious tenets of Paine's Rights of Man! 

The writer was Peter Whitehall Davies, of Broughton Hall, Worthenbury, on 
the opposite side of Wrexham from the Bersham ironworks.’ 

His letter resulted in the Act (33 Geo. 3, c.l) to prohibit the circulation 
of notes etc. issued in France." The preamble gives the fullest description 
of what was prohibited: 

Promissory or other Notes, Orders, Undertakings, or Obligations, being 
transferrable or negociable, or purporting to be negociable by Delivery, 
created and issued... by or in the Name of any publick Authority in 
France, whether the same be called Assignats, or by any other Denomi- 
nation whatsoever, for the Payment of Money, or rendering any other 
Consideration to the Holders of the same. 

It is thus not reasonable to suppose 'assignat' merely a scaremongering 
term rather than actual French notes, ^ especially since Wilkinson subsequently 
returned assignats to France through the agency of Joseph Priestley,® They 
included a parcel of 898 as late as December 1793, which needed to be pre- 
sented before Christmas as they bore the head of Louis XVI.’ 

To Chaloner's account of this peculiar episode it is possible to make 
a small addition. He regretted that Whitehall Davies did not indicate the 
value or values at which the assignats circulated;® this, however, is one 
of several points of interest to have emerged in the House of Commons de- 
bates on the Bill, which can be pieced together from Almon and Debrett ' s 
Parliamentary Register, and from the less well-known Jordan’s Parliamentary 
Journal and The Senator. The speakers were Sir Archibald Macdonald, 

attorney general; Edmund Burke; and Michael Angelo Taylor.® 

Moving the Bill on 24 December 1792 (only five days after Whitehall 
Davies wrote), the attorney general observed that 

the circulation of assignats, and of other French paper currency, in 
this country , might become very dangerous ; he enumerated many of 
the evils which in his opinion would be felt by the people of this 
country, if a timely check should not be put on this sort of commerce. 

According to another account, he complained of " 

a practice which... was very prevalent at this time, of paying workmen 
and labourers in assignats. ...it was highly incumbent on the Legis- 
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lature to adopt some measure that should stop the farther progress 
of the evil. 

Alternatively, he stated what he considered an alarming fact, that^^ 

there were vast numbers of labourers, tradesmen, &c. who received 
their payments in French assignats, by which means the currency of 
this country was greatly prejudiced. 

Thereat Mr. Burke declared himself a sincere friend to the principle of this 

Bill; ' the circulation of these assignats, and other papers for the payment 
of sums of money from Erance, in this country, was of a treasonable 
nature... Alternatively, he declared the impossibility on his part of 
opposing the principle of such a Bill;*" 

The circulation of French paper in this country was carried on for 
no other purpose than that of assisting the circulation of French 
principles. It was a treasonable fraud, and ought to be checked in 
its operation. 

On Boxing Day, when the Bill received its first reading, Mr. Taylor objected 

to the Bill, as 'its prohibition of payment in assignats implied that the 

payment of assignats had been legal; they were already illegal, and, of 

course, he could see no necessity for the present Bill.'*^ He therefore 

suggested it be immediately printed. The attorney general replied that‘® 

the law, as it now stood, did not render the payment*’ illegal, but 
the tender. The payment in assignats was legal, if accepted; but 
the present Bill went to make the payment illegal, as well as the 
tender. 

In the debate on the second reading, which took place the following day, 
27 December, Mr. Taylor allowed that “ 

if there were any assignats in ' circulation, that circulation*® ought 
to be suppressed; but he wished to know whether if any foreigner, 

on his arrival in this metropolis, entirely ignorant,’" as the case was 

likely to be, of the nature of the present Bill, with an assignat in 

his pocket, was to offer it at the house of Messrs. Thellusson and Co., 
or any other commercial house, he would or would not be liable to 
the penalties of the Bill now before the House for circulating assignats. 

The attorney general observed in reply that” 

the general objects of complaint under the title of assignats were those 
for 3s. 6d. each, or some such trivial sums, which were now in circu- 
lation in this country. With regard to the question of his learned 
and honourable friend, he must declare he knew not where to draw 
a line of distinction without incurring the hazard of an evasion of 
the Bill, 

Mr. Taylor thereupon declared it to be his opinion as a lawyer that the case 
to which he alluded could not be deemed a circulation 

The Bill passed its third reading on 28 December, and was carried to 
the Lords, who also quickly passed it (1 January); it received the royal 
assent on 8 January 1793.” Priestley was to agree with Wilkinson that 'the 
reasoning of the Attorney General about your use of the assignats was 
foolish enough, but it appears to have been a fair specimen of their reason- 
ing and conduct in more important things.’’" 

No specimen is known to survive of the French assignats made payable 
at Bersham Furnace for a sum such as 3s. 6d .,“ endorsed 'Gilbert Gilpin' 
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(the reverses being blank), and regularly paid out on Saturdays.^'^ For 

material evidence of Gilpin's activities in this area one must turn 

to his Dawley tokens of l8ll,^’ 
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POSTSCRIPT 

M.Jean Lafaurie, who contributed the section on assignats to Mazard (above, 
note 7), and has recently published Les assignats et les papiers-monnaies 
au XVIII^ siecle, has kindly offered the following observations (here trans- 
lated and slightly abridged) on the identity of the assignats involved. 

Given that these assignats were used to pay workmen, it is probable 
that they were low-value notes, those for 10, 15, 25 and 50 sous 
authorised by the decree of 4 January 1792. It is unlikely that the 
assignats of 5 livres issued since 6 May 1791 would have been employed 
for this marginal usage since they still possessed some purchasing 
power in France. Another possibility is the billets de confiance put 
out in great quantities by numerous municipalities, private companies, 
and individuals. These notes were declared no longer legal tender by 
decree of 8 November 1792; their currency was extended until 1 January, 
then 1 July, 1793. The denominations of these notes were often 1 sou, 
2, 2\, 3 sous, etc. 
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Coinage and society in Britain and Gaul: some current problems 
(C.B.A. Research Report no-38, 1981). Edited by B.CunUffe. £9-75. 

The ten papers here are based upon their author ' s contributions at a con- 
ference held in October 1978 on the theme of early coinage in Britain and 
Gaul. This was the last of three conferences on the Iron Age, each designed 
to examine the most recent British work against its continental background. 

Three papers are concerned with the origins and development of coinage 
in the Celtic world - Daphne Nash on 'Coinage and state development in 
central Gaul', Simone Scheers on 'The origins and development of coinage 
in Belgic Gaul' and John Kent on 'The origins of coinage in Britain'. These 
both summarize and extend the arguments in recent studies published by 
their respective authors. Two papers are on the use of coinage in the 
classical world - Keith Rutter on 'Early Greek coinage and the influence 
of the Athenian state' and Richard Reece on 'Roman monetary impact on the 
Celtic world - thoughts and problems'. They are included here on the 
grounds that they complement Derek Allen's paper 'Wealth, money and coin- 
age in a Celtic society' (J.V.S.Megaw ed. , To Illustrate the Monuments 

Essays on Archaeology presented to Stuart Piggott (1976) 199ff), but interesting 
and informative as they are in their own right, they serve much more the 
fields of classical rather than Celtic numismatics. 

The remaining contributions are on the subject of coin finds and their 
interpretation. Two discuss the theory of the recording of such finds. 
Warwick Rodwell's paper, 'Lost and found: the archaeology of find-spots 

of Celtic coins' is of considerable interest in its evaluation of the work 
of early collectors and antiquarians, and also in its critical discussion 
of the local recording of finds at the present day. I would personally dis- 
agree with his statement that 'It is an observable fact that a disproportion- 
ately high number of gold and silver coins are reported to museums — ’ 

(p.49): because of the proportionately higher value of these coins there is 
a tendency for the finders to conceal their discovery through fear that the 
state or land-owner may lay claim to them. Two further references to 
museums (p.50] are particularly serious and merit further discussion within 
that profession. Rodwell claims, perhaps too sweepingly, that 'there is 
a massive distrust of museums in all levels of society' with the result that 
fewer finds are being reported to them. His assertion, however, that 'many 
finds are not being reported to their nearest museums but are shown at 
museums many miles from their find-spots' is, sadly, quite true. This is 
not entirely due to inadequacies of local museums, but to finders (nowadays 
often 'treasure hunters') realising that the distant museums will be ignorant 
and often less-caring as to whether the find-spot was either a scheduled 
ancient monument or known archaeological site, and will not have the per- 
sonal relationship with the land-owner both to enable him to lay claim to 
the find or prevent further despoliation of the site. The second paper by 
Colin Haselgrove and John Collis discusses a new system for recording British 
Celtic coins. There is no reference to any role to be played by local 
museums, county archaeologists or county sites and monuments records in 
documenting local finds and feeding them to this record. But students now 
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must realise that local county records will in many respects be more acc- 
urate, more up-to-date and with better background data to the finds than 
a nationally based record system. 

Three papers are concerned with the interpretation of the distribution 
of coin finds. Barry Cunliffe discusses 'Money and society in pre-Roman 
Britain'. The serious weakness here is the ignoring of Christopher Hawkes' 
caveat long ago that Celtic coins from Roman sites must not be used in 
reference to pre-Conquest conditions. One may criticise too his fig. 15: his 
inclusion here of Winchester as a site with urban status before the Conquest 
is flatly contradicted by Collis (p.54), while Marlborough is included, 1 
suspect, on the grounds of a single find (the Marlborough bucket). There 
are no Iron Age coins from Marlborough. A better candidate for a pre-Roman 
urban centre in this region is Mildenhall, either beneath or in the vicinity 
of Roman Cunetjo. Reference to the reviewer's paper in BNJ xlvii (1977) 
would have enabled him to reduce the delimited area of the distribution 
of Dobunnic coins in his fig. 20 by The two final papers by John Collis 

and Warwick Rodwell usefully continue the discussion of the latter's paper, 
'Coinage, oppida and the rise of Belgic power in south-eastern Britain' 
(1976). 

The book concludes with 31 distribution maps attempting 'to represent 
all major classes and issues as at October 1978'. The incorrect represent- 
ation of the Upper Thames and the omission of tributaries such as the Kennet 
(which Cunliffe does include in his fig.15) make the maps less useful to any- 
one concerned with west and south-west. In conclusion, while it is useful 
to have a good record of a major conference, the nature of the contributions 
make it doubtful whether or not the book will have a lasting value to either 
pre-historians or numismatists. 


P . H . Robinson 


A Catalogue of British Historical Medals, 1760-1960 

Volume I: The Accession of George III to the Death of Willian] IV 

By Laurence Brown. Seaby Publications Limited, London, 1980, xxvi + 469 
pp. - Illustrations in text. £45. 

The medals of this period are now, with Mr. Brown's impressive publication, 
readily available to the public at large for the first time. Interest in these 
medals, and in their various aspects - historical, numismatic, artistic - has 
hitherto been confined to a rather limited circle of collectors and students. 
The value and charm of the medals as historical documents recalling the 
enthusiasms and agitations of their time certainly deserve to be more widely 
known, and it is this historical aspect that will no doubt have the greatest 
appeal. It has been the author's chief concern, in presenting and anno- 
tating his catalogue, to show the medals in this light, and to relate them 
to their historical background. In planning the book he has of course been 
fully conscious of the great forerunner, 'Medallic Illustrations', which did 
a similar task for the medals down to 1760; and indeed he invites the reader 
to regard the present work as a continuation. This is fair enough, though 
circumstances have called for a different treatment in some respects. The 
aims and standards of the earlier ^^'ork have on the whole been maintained: 
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in presentation, in ample indexing, and above all in providing abundant 
information, both in the introductory pages and in the historical notes to 
the catalogue, which are clearly the product of an impressive degree of 
research. 

The book is naturally a welcome acquisition in numismatic circles. 
A comprehensive catalogue of these medals has long been a dream of collect- 
ors, curators, and students, both for use as a working tool, and as a means 
of establishing the full extent of the series. For this latter purpose Mr. 
Brown has carried out the fundamental task, for which there was no substi- 
tute, of examining every major collection, public or private, in these islands. 
It might seem a pity, then, that he has not simply included every medal 
that he saw, for the result would have been highly interesting . But we 
must remember that his purpose has been to illustrate our national history 
through the medals, and only those that had in his opinion a contribution 
to make have been included. The author's policy in this respect is clearly 
set out on page xxiii. As a result the catalogue has not the degree of 
completeness that we may have looked for, but none the less includes the 
great majority of the better known medals, and represents the mainstream 

of production . 

On the history of the medals themselves, on their production, and on 
the people who sponsored or made them, our knowledge is pretty incomplete. 
The author has given this aspect due attention, and has drawn on such 

recognised sources as exist. A great deal is known, for example, about 

Boulton's medal making, and something about Thomason's. We know a lot 
about some of the artists, and nothing about others - in some cases one 
might think deservedly. The one feature of the book that must be sincerely 
regretted is the treatment of the medal signatures, for these are really the 
prime evidence on the artists. Instead of a faithful transcription of the 
signature, which we should surely expect, we are given a bald statement 
at each catalogue entry, purporting to be the name of the engraver. The 
truth is, however, that it is not that simple: we find that cryptic signatures 
or initials have sometimes been misinterpreted, and some signatures over- 
looked; while many of the statements for the lesser known medals are mis- 
leading, or ill-founded, or wrong. The explanation lies largely in the 

immature state of the science. In spite of Forrer's admirable pioneering 
work there still remains a good deal of confusion about the minor artists, 
their signatures, and the reading of initials; and much of the ground has 
hardly been touched. Earlier writers have laid traps by false attributions 
and guesswork, and our author has unfortunately fallen into them. There 
are subtleties which take some penetration to unravel; for example, it can 
be shown that the J. Gibson whose name appears on the Roscoe medal (no. 
1532) is indeed his protege, the celebrated sculptor; but the J. Gibson who 
signs the Samuel Parr medal Cno.ll6l) is a minor Birmingham die-sinker, 
otherwise almost unknown. The distinction is not at once apparent, but 
none the less needs to be made. A typical result of earlier confusion is 
the attribution here of a range of about 28 medals, all dating from 1814 
or later, to the artist Hancock. Yet it is now known that Hancock died 
in 1805, and can have had nothing to do with them. None of them in fact 
bears the Hancock name, though a few are signed with the letter H and 
can be given with fair confidence to Halliday . On the other hand, where 
signatures have simply been overlooked, the author must bear the respons- 
ibility himself. For example, the royal goldsmiths, Messrs. Rundell , issued 
a number of medals in this period : on eight of these the signature of the 
firm has been duly noticed and recorded ; but on five others (nos, 805, 829, 
923 , 1337 , and 1476 ) it has been overlooked, and no mention made of the 
Rundell connection. A false impression is thus created of the medallic 
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output of these important people, and a pitfall provided for future students. 
The unreliability of the information in these various respects is of course 
reflected in the Index of makers and artists, where several corrections need 
to be made. One feels that the author would have served us far better 
if he had paid more attention to careful transcription, and taken a warier 
path through the difficult field of interpretation. These remarks are a 
necessary warning, for the book is clearly destined for many years to come 
to be our first source of information on these medals, and readers will 
naturally rely on it. However, defects in these particular areas do not 
detract from the author's undoubted success in presenting the medals against 
their historical background, and we are indebted to him for his achievement. 

T.Stainton 


Silver Medals, Badges and Trophies from Schools in the British Isles 1550- 
1850 

By M.E.Grimshaw. (Cambridge, 1981 ) Pp.64 incl. pl.iii. Illustrations in text. 

C3 . 50 . 

This is a history of methods of educational awards in English public, gram- 
mar, private, and a few charitable and state schools, Scottish types of 
schools and a few in Ireland. The narrative is interspersed with lengthy 
documentary passages from mostly unpublished archives of a cross-section 
of English schools and old histories of some Scottish schools. Specific medals 
mentioned, whether illustrated or not, are serially numbered throughout the 
work; besides silver, a few in gold or copper are included. The illustrations 
are mainly from the author’s collection, and the legends are set out with 
comments. Some medals were circular, some elliptical. 

For the diestruck medals, the medallists are named, with their working 
periods: most were successive chief engravers at the Royal Mint (for long 
a monopoly producer in precious metals). A medallist notably absent from 
the range of examples is Thomas Halliday. A medal on p.47 with John 
Milton’s initials and die-dated 1806 is a slight problem as he died in February 
1805 {DNBl. 

The other silver awards dealt with were the work of silversmiths: 
engraved medals, badges, replicas of quill pens, of palettes, and of archery 
arrows. Besides decoding all the hallmarks, the author has diligently 

traced, or, where not possible, has suggested, the responsible silversmiths 

and other craftsmen involved, even inscribers of names of awardees. 

Moreover in numerous cases she has traced careers of awardees, teachers, 
and other persons named on the medals. 

Most of the artefacts were gifts to pupils; the badges (for wear on arms 
or shoulders) and some medals denoted transient status as monitors or 
as top pupils. An amusing story of a London school which pioneered medal 
awards (l8th c.), for which it drew up elaborate plans of graded intrinsic 
values, tells how its first two struck medals, in gold, were duly donated 

to top pupils, but the ensuing specimens (silver) were given to the high 

master and to officials of the sponsoring livery company. A century passed 
before pupil-award medals were resumed there, under a fresh endowment. 


R . N . P . Hawkins 
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Viking~age Coinage in the Northern Lands. The Sixth Oxford Symposium 
on Coinage and Monetary History 

Edited by M. A .S. Blackburn and D.M. Metcalf. (Oxford), BAR International 
Series 122 (i) and { ii) , 1981 . 2 vols. (10) + 327 + ( 1 ) pp ; (4) + pp. 329- 
568 . £ 22 . 

These volumes contain the final versions of papers read to a symposium held 
in Oxford in January 1981, and the editors deserve much credit for assem- 
bling the material with such promptness and skill. It is the contributions 
from the editors, too, which form the meat of the volume for British readers; 
Mr , Blackburn , as well as contributing a short note of his own on a well- 
known Aethelred 11 Crux! Intermediate Small Cross die-chain involving both 
English and imitative Scandinavian dies, joins with Dr. Metcalf in a note 
on the List hoard (from the island of Sylt in North Frisia) which is so far 
unique among finds from across the North Sea in containing a substantial 
parcel of unpecked /Ethelred 11 Long Cross pence. He also collaborates 
with Kenneth Jonsson in a paper on Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman coins 
in hoards found in the Scandinavian countries proper, Finland, East Germany 
and Poland, and their list of such hoards, taken together with a similar 

list by Dr.Bernd Kluge of hoards from Estonia, Latvia and Russia, will now 
provide British numismatists for the very first time with a key to the 600- 
odd Northern European hoards relevant to their own studies. 

Dr. Metcalf, in his turn, contributes what is in many respects the key 
paper delivered to the symposium. Ostensibly concerned with statistical 

analysis of the currency of the Northern countries as shown by the hoard 
evidence, In reality it grapples with nearly all the issues, statistical and 

non-statistical alike, raised in other contributions to the symposium, and 
it is to Dr. Metcalf's paper that the student must look for the hint (pp. 358- 
62) that some German issues of the late lOth/early 11th century may still 
be wrongly dated, and for the reminder (pp, 369-71 ) that statistical anoma- 
lies in the pattern of circulation of a particular type of coin - in this 

instance Frisian coins of the 11th century - may in part be explicable by 
rather more careful numismatic analysis of the individual hoards on which 
the statistics- are based. 

Dr.Stewart's contribution is a characteristically acute observation on 
the degree of duplication among Aithelred II Dong' Cross coins found in Finland 
(one large parcel of them brought direct from England was a significant 
element in Finnish currency for some thirty years thereafter) ; while Mr. 
Lyon writes on the metrology of Lincoln coins of that same type, and Pro- 
fessor Dolley sums up the symposium as a whole. 

Contributions from scholars resident outside Britain include papers pri- 
marily concerned with aspects of their national coinages by Peter llisch 
(Germany), Kirsten Bendixen and Professor Becker (Denmark) and Kolbjdrn 
Skaare (Norway). Bengt Hoven and Professor Noonan write on the circulation 
of Oriental coins respectively in Scandinavia and in the western USSR; Tuuka 
Talvio writes on the study of Viking-age numismatics in the countries bord- 
ering the Eastern Baltic, and in a separate note corrects an erroneous 
assumption that coins of Burgred of Mercia have been found in Russia; Dr. 
Alfred Liebert discusses trade in the Northern countries in the Viking age; 
and Professor Maimer, who writes both on the problems of editing the corpus 
of Swedish coin hoards and on a group of imitative coins from the Igeldsa 
hoard, shows an interest in both places in counting the varying numbers 
of peck marks on Anglo-Saxon and related coins found in Scandinavia. 

This reviewer's reaction to the last-named topic was sceptical, for there 
are surely more urgent tasks for numismatists than the counting of peck 
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marks, but there may yet prove to be merit in Professor Maimer's line of 
approach; it was she, after all, who constructed almost from thin air a 
chronology for the proto-pennies of Hedeby which has since been vindicated 
beyond expectation . 


H, E. Pagan 


Collectanea Historica. Essays in rnemony o{ Stuart Rigold 

Edited by Alec Detsicas. Maidstone, Kent Archaeological Society 1981. xxx 
+ (2) + 315 + (1) pp., portrait frontispiece, 64 plates, text ills. £20. 

Only one of the thirty-two essays in this volume is on a numismatic topic 
- a justifiably triumphant note by Dr. Kent on the recent discovery of the 
very type of George Moble of Henry VI 11 of which he predicted the existence 
in our Journal almost a generation ago - but the other contributions are 
on archaeological and antiquarian themes as dear to our late President's 
heart, ana the whole makes a handsome tribute to him. There is a full 
bibliography of his published writings, many of them on numismatic themes, 
and also an excellent photograph of Stuart, who would have been much 
pleased by the Kent Archaeological Society's zeal on his behalf - and per- 
haps just a little put out (had he still been with us) that he would not, 
as the cause of the volume, be able to do it justice in an all-embracing 
review touching with equal glee on Pelagianism, graveyard beetles, Bluecoat 
Boy hospitals, indents of 14th century brasses and all the other 
mumpsimus^ s (see p,290 for the plural form) that the volume offers. 


H, E . Pagan 


A Numismatic History of the Birmingham Mint 

By James 0. Sweeny. The Birmingham Mint Ltd., Birmingham, 1981. xil + 
245 pp. £9-75. 

Since 1851 the letter H or the name Heaton has been a familiar indication 
that a coin was struck in Birmingham, but surprisingly little has been writ- 
ten about the firm responsible. This book comprises a catalogue of the coin 
issues for one-hundred-and-three countries loosely supported by chapters 
on the history of the firm, mint marks, advertising pieces, minting machinery 
and blanks and a number of appendices on various topics. The author has 
restricted himself to currency issues although he has included many tokens 
on a random basis. 

The catalogue, which is undoubtedly the most important part of this 
work, is based on the collection of coins, dies and printed and manuscript 
records surviving at Birmingham, the publication of minting figures in the 
Annual Report of the Deputy ;¥aster of the Royal Mint (always quoted as 
'British Mint Records') and coins appearing in North American, but not 
apparently British, auction catalogues and dealers' lists. The author makes 
it difficult for the reader to evaluate his work. He gives no indication 
of which pieces are preserved in the Birmingham Mint collection, no assess- 
ment of the quality of the manuscript sources, and virtually no direct 
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references to specific documents. His lack of care with references may be 
seen in respect of Ralph Heaton ' s paper on ' Birmingham Coinage ' which was 
published in Samuel Timmins The Birmingham and Midland Hardware District 
(Birmingham 1866) and is here never once quoted correctly. The absence 
of an index reduces its usefulness as a reference work. 

The work is heavily dependant on secondary American sources with a 
corresponding absence of primary British publications. A work of this 
potential importance ought to have included a bibliography especially of 
the obscure and scattered local sources and should at least have listed the 
manuscript material at the Birmingham Mint and elsewhere. The catalogue 
lists in alphabetical order by the name of the country at the time of issue, 
though curiously the Lundy Island tokens are not under Great Britain, the 
restruck thalers appear under Maria Theresa rather than Austria and the 
numerous Australian and New Zealand tokens appear only in an appendix. 
Details are given of the date of issue, denomination, mintmark, alloy and 
mintage together with occasional commentary. The complexity of the number- 
ing system will make it difficult to use as a reference work. Surprisingly 
the author makes reference only to general works like Yeoman rather than 
to such specialist works as Peck and Pridmore. 

The history of the firm is sketchily treated and there is no hint of 
the dynamic activity which led to the firm’s dominant position in the late 
nineteenth century. By dealing only with the coinage products the author 
has not given a true picture of the firm. It would be interesting to know 
what proportion of the firm's activity was numismatic and what related to 
other metal and metalwork products. The impression is given that Heaton 
only became involved with coinage as a result of the machinery which be- 
came available at the Soho Mint sale in 1850, but there is evidence of 
earlier work. The author shows little awareness of the background of coin 
and medal manufacture in Birmingham, or of the research which is being 
undertaken in England at the present. There is no mention of R.N.P. 
Hawkins' fundamental work on the Birmingham diesinkers and he has 
apparently not seen the series of papers published by the reviewer in the 
Spink's CArcular in 1978-79- Many statements are unsupported by references 
and the opportunity to check information is not given, for example (p.lOO) 
did J.R. Gaunt & Sons really use drop stamps to strike British West Africa 
shillings in 1920? 

The chapters on the supply of blanks and the design and manufacture 
of coining presses and other minting machinery introduce much novel material 
but are little more than verbatim quotations from mint records. This might 
have been more usefully added to the entries under individual countries 
so that the reader could form an overall impression of the firm’s involvement 
with them. The chapter discussing advertisement pieces contains some useful 
illustrations but fails to understand either the material or cover the subject 
accurately. The 1851 counter is not illustrated, adv.15 is more likely to 
be l850s than pre-l889, adv.35 is late 1960s not shortly after the turn of 
the century. The 1874 medal with its splendid view of the Icknield Street 
works, made for the Prince of Wales’ visit is neither mentioned nor illus- 
trated. The author fails to realise that advertisement is often a secondary 
function of the pieces. The dies were used for setting up presses or for 
experiments, for example those with clad-steel blanks in the late 1960s. 

Despite its shortcomings, this work draws attention to the important 
position which Birmingham holds in the history of coin making and will un- 
doubtedly stimulate further research. The Birmingham Mint Ltd. are to be 
congratulated on the publication of this account of their products. The 
photographs are of high quality and they have been well served by their 
printers. 


Antony Gunstone 
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Mr.S.E.RIGOLD 


We record with much regret the death on 5 July 1980 of Stuart Eborall Rigold, 
a past president of the Society. Rigold was born at Blackheath on 8 Decem- 
ber 1919. His father, Ernest, was a mining engineer and the family came 
originally from Germany or Austria. The surname is thought to be a variant, 
probably of Reginald, and is also found as Rigauld, Rigault and Rigaud. 
Eborall was his mother's maiden name. He was proud of his initials, re- 
flecting, as he liked to tell us, the fact that his great-grandfather had 
been general manager of the South Eastern Railway. 

He grew up near Rolvenden in Kent and remained particularly attached 
to that county. After school at Sutton Valence, where he was much handi- 
capped by a stutter which he later succeeded in mastering, if not entirely 
overcoming, he went to St. Andrews university in 1936 where he read geology 
together with English, French and Classics; but his university career was 
interrupted by the war when he became a member of that highly secret or- 
ganisation that ended up at Bletchley as the now celebrated 'Enigma outfit' 
that intercepted and decoded German signals often of the highest priority. 
It was a motley gathering of considerable talent, largely dons, graduates 
and undergraduates, some in uniform, others in mufti; Rigold was in uni- 
form but did not, as a contemporary has told me, fit in very well (as one 
can imagine) with barrackroom discipline; but he diverted the party with 
his little cartoons and drawings of local happenings, none of which, it is 
sad to record, has survived because he invariably drew them on the back 
of top secret documents - which when done with went to the shredder. As 
the war ended he had a posting to Denmark. He could easily have obtained 
a commission but preferred to remain among the 'other ranks' and was de- 
mobilised as a Staff Sergeant. 

From 1946 to 1948 Rigold was at St. Peter's Hall, Oxford, where he read 
'Greats'. On leaving Oxford he joined the Inspectorate of Ancient Monuments 
which was to prove his life's vocation, and in 1955 he married Eleanor Pike 
who survives him. There were no children of the marriage. In 1963 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London and ten years 

later served on its council. He was also a member of a number of other 

societies, including, of course, Kent, to whose publication, Archaeologia 
Cantiana he contributed a number of articles, and he played a prominent 
part in the Society of Medieval Archaeology, where his wide ranging know- 
ledge was of particular service on the editorial committee, and in the Royal 
and British Numismatic Societies of the latter of which he was president from 
1971 to 1975 and gold medallist. His Chestertonian figure was familiar at 
both Burlington House and the Warburg Institute where he was a regular 
and highly valued contributor to the discussions that followed the papers. 

In the course of his 30 years service with the Inspectorate of Ancient 
Monuments, where he ended for his last two years, 1976-8, as Principal 

Inspector for England, he produced some ten guides, short and long, incl- 
uding what has been described as 'a masterly account of the Chapter and 
Pyx Chamber at Westminster' , in addition to a large number of excavation 
reports. He had a special interest in medieval architecture on which he 
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wrote extensively, and was a pioneer student of timber framing. 

In the present notice primary attention must be paid to his numismatic 
work, but a full bibliography of more than 300 items has been published 
in a memorial volume by the Kent Archaeological Society. 

Rigold's numismatic interests lay primarily in two widely different 
fields: the sceattas of the 8th century and the very much later medieval 
jettons of which so many turn up in excavations. But his interests were 
more wide ranging than these two series alone and one of his earlier numis- 
matic publications entitled 'The trail of the Easterlings', which appeared 
in the 1949 number of this Journal, offered, as he described it, 'a har- 
monious interplay of numismatic, political and economic history'. It painted 
with a broad brush the various waves of imitation of English coin that 
occurred from time to time throughout the middle ages and offered explana- 
tions for their occurrence. 

In 1954 he published in The Numismatic Chronicle a paper entitled 'An 
Imperial Coinage in southern Gaul in the sixth and seventh centuries?' 
which, in accordance with his later admirable practice, he supported by 
a detailed list of the material he was reviewing. 

Rigold made a very important contribution to the study of the sceatta 
coinage when he established beyond reasonable doubt what were the two 
primary series. This he based on the examination of the somewhat limited 
hoard evidence and his conclusions were most satisfactorily borne out when 
the composition of the major hoard from Hougham was established. In con- 
tinuation of this he published in 1977 a valuable summary of his conclusions 
on the remainder of the sceatta coinage to which he added (jointly with 
Dr. D.M. Metcalf) a check list of English finds. 

In the first volume of the definitive report on the Sutton Hoo ship 
burial Rigold reviewed the coins found in the purse 'in the light of the 
contemporary background of coinage in England'. He defined four chronolog- 
ical phases in the gold coinage found in England, dating from the second 
half of the sixth century to the third quarter of the seventh, and in an 
invaluable list that follows records nearly 150 finds of such coins in Eng- 
land (in addition to those from Sutton Hoo and Crondall). 

In Richborough V (1968) he reviewed the post-Roman coins found in the 
excavations 1931-38 which included some unusually important early Mercian 
coins and proved of more value than those recorded in Richborough IV (1949). 

Rigold's work on jettons remains largely unpublished. It is true that 
he wrote records of them in many excavation reports, but completion of his 
magnum opus on which he was understood to be engaged awaited his retire- 
ment which he had only lately begun. It is much to be hoped that it had 
reached a stage which will make ultimate publication possible. 

His presidential addresses to the British Numismatic Society were as 
lively as they were varied, as their titles suggest: 'A discourse on method 
and terminology' (1971); 'Concepts of style in coinage' (1972); 'Coinage 
and the myth of the Renaissance' (1973); 'Seals and titles' (1974); 'Coins 
and museums' (1975). 

Rigold enjoyed the respect and affection of those with whom he worked 
and he will be much missed in both archaeological and numismatic circles. 

The writer is indebted for information and help in preparing this notice 
to his widow, Mrs. Rigold, and to his friends Mr. David Sherlock, Mr.R. 
Hawkins and Mr. Robert Thompson, which he gratefully acknowledges. 


C.E. Blunt 
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MAJOR FRED PRIDMORE, RAPC 

After some years of ill-health to which he was loath to admit, Fred Pridmore 
died, aged 65, on 6 August 1980. Over the years he had become the fore- 
most student of the British Colonial series and fellow enthusiasts world-wide, 
most of whom he never met, will miss his frequent papers, covering a wide 
range of topics and usually published in Spink's Numismatic Circular . Only 
one paper was published in this Journal, so he was hardly eligible for con- 
sideration for the Sanford Saltus medal, but he was elected to Honorary Mem- 
bership of the Society in February, 1976. For someone who never sought 
recognition, he was delighted with the honour bestowed upon him. 

He was born 18 December 1914, the only child of Frederick William and 
Florence May Pridmore, master tailor and tailoress, of Kirkburton, near 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire. The family soon moved over the county boundary 
to various homes in Lincolnshire, and after a short spell in New South 
Wales, settled in Skegness. A collector since his school days, which inclu- 
ded a period at the Training Ship Exmouth, at Grays, Essex, he enlisted 
in the 5th Dragoon Guards in December 1934, just before his twentieth birth- 
day. In September 1938, he transferred to the Royal Army Pay Corps, 
having spent almost two years as a bandsman. This was due to sub- 
standard eyesight: what was apparently not good enough for the army cer- 
tainly proved good enough for coins. During the next 37 years, in which 
time he progressed from private to major in 1968, he was posted to West 
Africa, 1945-46, Singapore and Hong Kong, 1950-52, Egypt, 1955, Aden, 1955- 
58, Cyprus, 1966-70, and no less than 25 postings to 17 different places 
in the United Kingdom, mostly in the south of England, retiring to his home 
in Taunton in 1975. 

Wherever he went he looked for coins, and would soon publish anything 
he found of interest, so much so that one could almost trace his travels 
through his writings. In Singapore he met Erich Wodak with whom he colla- 
borated in the writing of Coins and Coinages of the Straits Settlements and 
British Malaya, 1786-1951, published by the Raffles Museum in 1955. Of 
all the people that Pridmore ever met it was Erich Wodak whom he held in 
the highest regard and it is undoubtedly at this time that the re-writing 
of James Atkins' work on Colonial coins was conceived as a joint enterprise. 
Unfortunately Wodak died, aged 55, in September 1958 and Pridmore 's obit- 
uary for his friend appears in the December issue of the Numismatic Circular 
for that year. In Cyprus, he met Michael Santamas, and Modern Coins and 
Notes of Cyprus was written, published by the Central Bank of Cyprus in 
1975. 

His major work was The Coins of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Part 1 - European Territories (I960); Part 2 - Asian Territories (1962); Part 
3 - h^est Indies (1965) and Part 4 - India, Volume 1 (1975) and Volume 2 
(1980), only weeks before he died. During the thirty years spent on the 
task of writing this work, he published more than 150 articles, some up- 
dating earlier efforts. What is not generally appreciated is the wide range 
of subjects covered in his writings, written very often whilst serving away 
from home, often abroad. There is some irony in the fact that the West 
Indies and India, the coins of which were to become his major interest, 
were two stations to which he was never posted during his military service. 

Relatively few people met him: far more knew him by correspondence, 
especially American collectors who shared similar interests. For the more 
devout, Taunton was the Mecca to which British Colonial pilgrims came, often 
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travelling far, and in earlier years the visits could last for days on end 
with never ending coin chat, stimulated by nothing more than tea or "soda 
pop", for Fred, a professional soldier, was teetotal. 


P.D. Mitchell 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 1981 


All meetings were held at the Warburg Institute, the President, Mr. Brand 
being in the chair. 

On 27 January, Mr. M.B. Sharp read a paper entitled 'Charles I, the 
Crowns of Shrewsbury and Oxford'. Mr. N. Woolf read a paper entitled 'The 
Medals of the Children of George 11 and James III'. 

On 24 February, Mr.C.Eimer was elected to Ordinary Membership. Four 
short papers were read: 'Tokens, Banknotes, or Assignats', by Mr.R.H. 
Thompson; 'Cartwheel Coppers, 1797', by Mr.G.P.Dyer; 'Some Recent Count- 
erfeit Sovereigns', by Mr. E.G.V. Newman; 'Sir Samuel Morland and his 
Medals', by Mr.P.J.P.Morley. 

On 24 March Professor Michael Dolley was elected to Honorary Member- 
ship. Mr. J . Leighton and the Numismatic Institute, Stockholm, were elected 
to Ordinary Membership. The death was announced of Mr.R.D.Whittingham. 
Mr.R.H. Thompson resigned as Honorary Librarian, and was thanked for his 
services over many years. Mr.G.C.Boon read a paper entitled 'The Hoard 
of Maud from Coed-y-Wenallt, Cardiff.' 

On 28 April, the President announced that Council had elected Mr. Hugh 
Pagan as Honorary Librarian. It was also announced that the Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. Robert Seaman, was resigning from the end of June, for per- 
sonal reasons. The meeting was devoted to short papers on medieval sub- 
jects. Mrs.Delme-Radcliffe read a paper on an unpublished half groat of 
Edward IV. Miss Archibald read a paper on a 10th century hoard from 
Whippendall Woods, Watford. Mr.Woodhead read a paper entitled 'Some 
Edwardian Notes'. Mr. C. Wood and Mr. G. Berry read a joint paper entitled 
'The Relationship between the Sterling and Non-Sterling Jettbns of Edward I 
and II'. Dr. Kent read a paper entitled 'A New George Noble of Henry VIII'. 

On 26 May, Miss Helen Frizzell was elected to Ordinary Membership. 
The President presented the Sanford Saltus Medal for 1980 to Miss Marion 
Archibald. A joint paper by Dr.Challis and Mr. Dyer entitled 'Royal Mint 
Trial Plates' was read by Dr.Challis. 

On 23 June, Mr. B. Mark was elected to Ordinary Membership. The Presi- 
dent announced that Council had elected Mr. Robin Davis as Honorary Treas- 
urer. A joint paper by Prof. Caspar and Mr. Dyer entitled 'The Dorrien and 
Magens Shilling of 1798' was read by Prof. Caspar. 

On 22 September, Mr. E.J . Downey , Miss E. Norfolk, and Father Gerard 
Rice were elected to Ordinary Membership. The President announced the 
death of Mr. Haines, for many years Treasurer of the Royal Numismatic Society. 
He also announced that our Vice-President, Dr. Ian Stewart, had been elected 
a Fellow of the British Academy. Mr. Lyon read a paper entitled 'Statistical 
Truth or Science Fiction'. Mr. Pagan read a paper on the East Anglian Coin- 
age, 820-870. 

On 27 October Mr. W. Joy and Mr.R.C.J. Wade were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr.M.Druck and Mr. S. Moran were elected to Junior Membership. 
Mlle.Huvelin read a paper entitled 'The Constantinian Folles of the London 
Mint with marks star and PLN'. 
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At the Anniversary Meeting on 24 November, Dr.J.L. Bryant and Mr.A.S.De 
Shazo were elected to Ordinary Membership. The following Officers and 
Council were elected for 1982: 

President: J.D. Brand 

Vice-Presidents: C.E. Blunt, OBE, FBA, FSA; C.V. Doubleday; C.S.S.Lyon, MA, 

FSA, FIA; H. Schneider; B.H. I. H. Stewart, RD, MA, DLitt, FBA, FSA, FSA Scot, 
MP ; P.Woodhead, FSA. 

Director: G.P.Dyer, BSc. 

Treasurer: R. Davis. 

Secretary : W. Slay ter. 

Librarian: H. Pagan, MA 

Editor: C.E.Challis, BA, PhD, FRHist.Soc. 

Council: Miss M.M. Archibald, MA, FSA; G. Berry, BA; M. A. S. Black- 

burn, MA; P.J. Casey, BA, FSA; Mrs.M.Delme-Radcliffe; R.N.P. Hawkins; 
P.Mernick; R.A.Merson; P.D. Mitchell; P.J.P.Morley; J.Porteous, MA; J.G. Scott, 
BSc, MCIT; P.J.Seaby; R.J. Seaman, FIB. 

Council's proposals that the subscriptions for 1982 should remain un- 
changed were adopted. 

The President Mr. J.D. Brand, delivered his Presidential Address. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


1980 


J.D. Brand 


The custom has grown up of the Anniversary Meeting being a considerable 
burden on the President. The 'Review of the Year’ used to be given by 
the Secretary, and the main business used to be a paper of numismatics 
just like any other meeting. Now, however, the poor President has to give 
the Review of the Year, and is then expected to give a paper himself on 
some topic. When 1 was Director, charged with arranging the programme 
of speakers, it made life much easier for the November meeting automatically 
to be the President. Now 1 am not so sure that it is quite such a good 
thing. Nevertheless, I will tonight first give the Review of the Year and 
then, after a short break, a paper. In the first part I do, however, want 
to consider more than just 1981. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The Society exists only through its members; the members are the Society. 
Our nominal membership stands at a little over five hundred. It is a 
nominal figure, for not all of them have paid their subscription for 1981, 
although those in default have received more than one reminder. Some of 
these will never pay: they will simply allow their membership to lapse, 
and will be amoved in due course. During the year 23 members resigned, 
of whom 19 were Ordinary and 4 were Institutional. Only one death has 
been reported: that of Mr. Whittingham, who had been a member since 1953. 
These losses were not balanced by the new elections: 14 Ordinary, 1 Institu- 
tional and 2 Junior. Already 4 members have advised that they will be 
resigning with effect from 1 January next, and 1 suspect that the number 
of amovals next year - of those members who do not have the courtesy to 
notify their resignations - will be higher than usual. This was not unex- 
pected. We raised our subscriptions with effect from 1 January this year, 
and such an action always does make people reconsider whether the advan- 
tages of membership are worth to them the amount they have to pay. 

What are the advantages of membership? Do they justify the current 
levels of subscription? 

We have three main activities: 

We hold meetings; 

We have a library which can be consulted, and books borrowed; 

We publish the British Numismatic Journal. 

MEETINGS 

1 regard our meetings, nine each year, as serving a number of purposes. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of formal business, which is required 
to be considered by the membership generally. The meetings are a very 
convenient place to meet people: to discuss, to chat, with other people of 
like interests. This facility is very useful, and that it is quite widely 
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appreciated is evidenced by the difficulty we sometimes experience in moving 
members out of this building after the meeting has formally been closed. 
And by the further conversation which goes on afterwards, amongst two main 
groups (which 1 could call the Restaurant Group and the Pub Group) which 
continue talking for several hours. Some members may not realise the very 
existence of these informal groups, which are open to all. Those who want 
dinner go round to a little Italian restaurant in Soho for a meal and a 
glass or three of wine: usually there are between 15 and 20 in the party. 
Others, who perhaps realise that their waist-lines and pasta do not mix, 
go to a nearby pub. Both groups are relaxed and agreeable, and any 
member or guest is very welcome at either. When Mile Huvelin, President 
of the Societe Franpaise de Numismatique, was here last month, she remarked 
to me that English numismatists as a whole seem to be so much friendlier 
towards each other than is customary in other nations. Our easy relation- 
ships are in no small measure due to the fact that we do meet in the 
evening, and we do socialise afterwards. Social chat, as well as numismatic 
chat, whilst sharing a bottle of wine or a round of drinks, is a great 
advantage to us in many ways. 

The primary purpose of our meetings is, however, to listen to a paper, 
or a number of short papers, read to us by members or by guests. We like 
to regard ourselves as a learned society. The papers are thus required 
to be original contributions based on new and unpublished research. They 
vary, of course, in the depth - or width - of subject matter. Some are 
detailed analyses of the evidence: the final fruits of research. Others are 
interim reports: perhaps even flying kites to obtain different interpretations. 
In all cases a subsequent discussion of the paper is, 1 think, helpful and 
useful to the author as well as to his audience. Your Director has no great 
difficulty in filling a year's programme: mostly the readers volunteer. What 
difficulty he has is in balancing the programme: in providing a wide range 
of subjects and topics for the benefit of all members. Even so, there is 
never enough room to cover the whole range, and always, despite his best 

efforts, there are some members disappointed that their own speciality has 

not been touched upon. 

On your behalf, 1 thank Mr. Dyer, our Director, for the arrangements 
he made for us this year. 

Also, 1 would like to take this opportunity to thank again, on your 
behalf, all those who contributed papers, short and long, during this last 
year. Fresh in your minds will be the visit last month by Mile Huvelin, 

who spoke to us about some of the issues of the London mint in the early 

fourth century. It was 25 years, a full quarter-century, since we had had 
a full-scale Roman paper. We do not have to wait so long for the next 
one: in fact only until our next meeting, in January, when Dr. Cathy King 
will be speaking to us on a problem in the late Roman coinage in England. 
For the Anglo-Saxon period we had Mr. Pagan speaking to us on the East 
Anglian coinage of 820-70, Also in the tenth century. Miss Archibald told 
us about the hoard from Whippendall Woods, Watford. Largely based on 
late Anglo-Saxon evidence, Mr. Lyon instructed some, and puzzled others, 
with uses and abuses of statistical evidence for numismatic purposes; which 
have an application throughout the numismatic spectrum. On the Norman 
period, Mr. Boon gave us the details of the 1980 hoard of coins of Matilda 
the Empress found near Cardiff, which has answered few of our outstanding 
questions on that era, but has raised many new ones. Mr.Woodhead read 
us some interesting 'Edwardian notes', and Messrs. Wood and Berry jointly 
spoke on the 'relationship between the sterling and non-sterling jettons of 
Edward 1 and II', Mrs.Delme-Radcliffe told us about an unpublished half- 
groat of the second reign of Edward IV; and Dr. Kent, with some little 
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satisfaction, showed us the 'new' George noble of Henry VI 11 which had 
just turned up, but which he had forecast twenty or so years ago. Mr. Sharp 
gave us the results of some more of his research on Charles I: this time 

on the crowns of Shrewsbury and Oxford. Mr. Dyer produced some new facts 

about the 1797 Cartwheel coppers; and jointly with Professor Caspar on the 
Dorrien & Magens shilling of 1798. Mr. Newman frightened many of us with 
his account of the detective work needed to identify some recent counterfeit 
sovereigns. Mr. Thompson also did some detective work to answer his own 
question: 'Tokens, banknotes or assignats?'. On medals we had two papers: 
from Mr. Woolf on those of the children of George 11 and James 111 - an 

unusual association; and from Mr.Morley on those of Sir Samuel Moreland. 

Finally, covering a period of several centuries. Dr. Challis and Mr. Dyer gave 
us a foretaste of the new information they are finding on Royal Mint trial 
plates. We should not forget, moreover, several other members who exhibited 
items of interest to us, and spoke more briefly to them. A very wide range 
of topics. One would have to be very narrow in outlook not to find amongst 
them items to interest and to instruct. 

BUT, and it is a big but, many of our members can never, or seldom, 
get to even one of our meetings, let alone all of them. Tuesday evenings 
in London are impossible for the majority of our members, although very 
agreeable for those of us who can attend regularly. Next year, as an 
experiment, we propose to hold an additional meeting, on a Saturday after- 
noon, at the lecture theatre of the British Museum. The thought is that 
a number of our provincially based members would welcome the opportunity 
to attend a meeting, and to meet with other members. The purpose of the 
meeting would, however, in large measure be defeated if the majority of 
our regular Tuesday attenders did not come along as well. As 1 said a 
little earlier, much of the benefit to be obtained from meetings is to be able 
to meet with and talk to people as well as listen to the papers. 1 hope 
very much, therefore, that our members living in and near London will also 
be present, and think it a Saturday afternoon well spent. We do not, I 
should emphasise, wish to compete or conflict in any way with the activi- 
ties of the British Association of Numismatic Societies, whose congresses and 
weekends we support. 

THE LIBRARY 

The second of the advantages of membership is, as I said earlier, our 
library, which is stored downstairs in the basement of this building, jointly 
with the library of the Royal Numismatic Society. Actually it is not a 'joint 
library', but two separate libraries, stored on the same shelves and with 
the books intermingled in an arrangement by subject matter. Members may 
consult all the books there, and may borrow up to four volumes at any one 
time, whether they belong to us or to our sister society. It is a very use- 
ful facility: I use it quite frequently myself. It is not, perhaps, as useful 
as it might be, for we have starved it of funds for a great many years, 
and there are a number of gaps in its holdings. Some, at least, of those 
gaps we must try to fill. 

Recently we have strengthened our formal links with the RNS on the 
libraries, and have set up a joint advisory committee to aid and support 
our respective librarians. On that point 1 must mention that Mr. Thompson, 
who had been our Honorary Librarian since 1965, resigned from that post 
during the year. Fifteen and a half years is a very long time, and we 
do thank Mr. Thompson most sincerely for all the efforts he put in over that 
period to make the library more useful to us all. It takes a great deal 
of time to look after it, and unlike the other officers, who can do much 
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of their work at home at times convenient to them, most of the librarian's 
work has to be in the library itself, within the comparatively restricted 
hours during which the building is open. We were fortunate to obtain the 
services of Mr. Pagan as our new Honorary Librarian. By chance, the 
Librarian of the Royal Numismatic Society also decided to retire this year. 
Mr.Lowick had had even longer service: seventeen years. His replacement, 
not entirely by chance, was also Mr. Pagan. To clear up some misunder- 
standing, Mr. Pagan is Librarian of our Society, and quite separately is 
also Librarian of the RNS. The arrangement has obvious advantages when 
the two libraries are so closely connected, but is not necessarily a prece- 
dent for all future time. Quite obviously, Mr. Pagan is not expected to do 

the work of two men. Both societies have appointed Mr. Peter Donald, a 
Fellow of the RNS but not one of our members, to be an Honorary Assistant 
Librarian, and we do thank him and Mr. Pagan for all the work they are 
doing on our behalf, I might say that, with some other voluntary help, 
something like 15 or 16 hours a week is being put into library work. It 
is hoped that one result will be a new catalogue of the holdings, arranged 
by broad subject, of which copies can in due time be made available to 

members. Few of our provincial members can properly avail themselves of 
the library facilities at present, for they do not know what the holdings 

are. Thus we hope to make the library more useful to them. 

THE JOURNAL 

The third main advantage of membership is to receive the British Numismatic 
Journal , our annual publication. Printing and publishing is very expensive. 
Nearly all our financial resources go in to the Journal. We try to make 
it as wide ranging as possible: to give a balance between the varied 
interests of our members at large. Our Editors have always given much 
attention to that aspect. Unfortunately, inflation has played havoc with 
our Journal, as it has with so many other things. Printing costs have risen 
faster, much faster, than the average, and more than we could reasonably 
ask members to increase their subscriptions. In the last few years the 
Journal has got much slimmer than we would like. Too slim for the Editors 
to hope, to please everyone in its range of contents. There are simply not 
enough pages available. Over the past few years we have introduced econo- 
mies in printing and lay-out which have to some extent alleviated the 
inflationary pressures, but still it gets slimmer: to be more realistic, 
thinner. The large Increase in subscriptions this year will now, we find, 
hardly be enough even to maintain the present thin standard. Volume 50 
is in the press. We scheduled it to appear in late November/early December, 
but the printers are again running late, and the latest information we have 
is that it will be in our hands in January. 

That volume 50 may be the last of an era. For twenty years we have 

produced volumes annually in the same style and format. We are now very 

actively re-examining our publication, to see how we can possibly produce 
a bigger content for less money. A tall order, but not necessarily totally 
impossible: and certainly not impossible if we look at all the avenues open 
to us. It would be nice to retain our familiar quarto pages, which have 

served us so well for so many years. If we can retain them, we will, but 
I and your Council have now come to the conclusion that we would rather 
read more articles in the Journal than admire the quality of printing which 
prevents us from doing so. The Journal is the one thing which all our 
members receive: the one advantage of membership that everyone is able 

to partake in. It is right that the majority of our resources should be 
expended on the Journal, for without it we have no real reason to exist 
as a Society. The task of our Editors has never been an easy one. It 
takes a great deal of time; far more than most people can envisage. Our 
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grateful thanks are due to Dr.Challis, who is currently undertaking the 
burden singlehandedly , in this particularly difficult time. 

There are three particularly pleasant events in the past year which 

1 would like to recall. 

We advanced to Honorary Membership Professor Michael Dolley, to join 
that very small and select band whom we honour for their great services 
to British numismatics. 

I had the personal pleasure of handing to Miss Marion Archibald the 
Sandford Saltus gold medal, voted to her last November but actually pre- 
sented in May. 

In September we welcomed, as our guests, members of the Societe 
Franpaise de Numismatique, who joined with us at the BANS Numismatic 

Congress, held in that most agreeable town of Cambridge. 

It is customary, on these occasions, for the President to thank the 
Officers, Councillors, and members, for the support they have given him. 
Unless my experience over the last year is unusual, and 1 have reason to 
think it is not, that is not a stale custom. It is heartfelt thanks. A 

society of this size relies on a great many people for its continuation, and 

we are fortunate that so many are willing to help. 1 have already specially 
mentioned our Director, Mr. Dyer, our Librarians, Messrs. Thompson, Pagan 
and Donald, and our Editor, Dr.Challis. 1 must mention by name our 
Honorary Treasurers: Mr. Seaman who for health reasons had to retire part 
way through the year after several years service; and Mr. Davis who has 
so willingly shouldered the very heavy work load in his place. My immedi- 
ate predecessor, and now a Vice-President, Mr.Woodhead, has not only given 
good advice but much practical assistance. 1 would like to mention others, 
but am deterred only by the length of the list. Above all, however, my 
personal thanks, and my thanks on behalf of you all, must be expressed 
to our Honorary Secretary, Mr.Slayter, who quietly works so hard on our 
behalf, spending many many hours on the dull routine which is essential 
to our well-being. 

(The President then read a paper titled 'The evidence of Domesday Book 
and after for money weight and fineness'). 
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THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best 
of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 
In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Society so 
far as appears from our examination of those books. We have examined 
the attached Balance Sheet and annexed Income and Expenditure Account 
which are in agreement with the books of account and no credit has been 
taken for subscriptions in arrear. In our opinion and to the best of our 
information and according to the explanations given to us, the Balance 
Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Society's affairs as 
at the 31st October, 1980 and the Income and Expenditure Account gives a 
true and fair view of the Income and Expenditure for the year ended on 
that date. 

FUTCHER HEAD & GILBERTS 
Chartered Accountants 

Astral House, 

125-129 Middlesex Street, 

Bishopsgate, 

London El 7JF 

21st September 1981 

Balance Sheet as at 31st October 1980 

1979 

£ 

ASSETS 

Investments at cost 

6,000 £6,000 City of Cambridge Stock 6,000.00 

J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 


200 


Cash at Bank on Deposit 
Schneider Research Fund 


200.00 


167 


Cash at Bank on Deposit 
Library at cost, less 


167.00 


150 


amounts written off 


150.00 


10 


Furniture at cost 


10.00 

6,527.00 

- 


Sundry Debtors 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 


2,506.52 


465 


Bank - Current Account 

575.23 



8,831 


- Deposit Account 

10,225.08 



22 


In Hand 

- 

10,800.31 

13,306.83 

15,845 


Less LIABILITIES 



19,833.83 


72 

Subscriptions Received in Advance 

163.31 




Sundry Creditors and 
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Outstanding Charges 

J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 


280.11 



200 

Capital Account 

Schneider Research Fund 


200.00 



167 

Capital Account 

Journal Provisions 


167.00 




1979 (Provision 






towards Cost) 

8,823.16 



13,671 

13,000 

1980 do 

10,600.00 

19,423.16 

20,233.58 

£2,174 


DEFICIT (NET ASSETS - 1979) 



(£399.75) 



2,317 

143 

£2,174 


5,409 

46 

1,019 

402 

6,876 


7,019 
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1979 

£ £ 
Financed by: 

General Purposes Fund 

Balance at 1st November 1979 2,173.90 

Less Excess of Expenditure over 

income for the year 2,573.65 


DEFICIT (SURPLUS - 1979) (£399.75) 


Income and Expenditure Account for the 
year ended 31st October 1980 

1979 

£ £ £ £ 
INCOME 

Entrance Fees and Subscriptions 


received for 1980 and earlier years 5,189.20 

Income Tax recoverable, including 



earlier years 



1,416.52 


Donations 



71.93 


Interest received 



1,849.42 


Sale of Publications: 

Back Numbers 


500.78 





9,027.85 


Less EXPENDITURE 




283 

Printing, Postage and 

Stationery 

269.31 



Expenses of Meetings, 

Rent and 



85 

Library facilities 


57.48 


280 

Sundry Expenses 


261.43 



Journal Expenses: 



1979 Journal 

Cost 

Less Provision 


8,313.28 

7,000.00 

(150) 

Less British Academy 

Grant 

1,313.28 

200.00 




1,113.28 

6,521 

Provision towards cost of 

1980 Journal 

Less British Academy Grant 

10,600.00 

700.00 


9,900.00 

11,013-28 11,601.50 


£143 


EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER INCOME 


£2,573.65 
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